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=F COURSE, said the Superior Young Person at the 
party—and one instinctively reacts against any 
fl statement prefaced with the words ‘Of course’— 
7 ‘Of course, it’s perfectly obvious why The Saturday 
Book is such a success.’ It was a little difficult to 
= maintain our air of polite ennui, because—to be quite 
ous desperately wanted to know why The Saturday Book was 
such a success: the reason had never seemed at all obvious to its 
ever-wondering Editor. 

‘Contrary to the evidence of educational statistics,’ the Superior 
Young Person continued, ‘illiteracy is actually increasing, not 
decreasing. Admittedly more children are taught to read and write 
every year, but the general culture pattern is controlled more and 
more by visual forms of communication. There are visual aids in 
schools, there are the comics, there is the cinema, there is television...’ 

‘And there is The Saturday Book,’ we added brightly. 

‘Exactly !’ said the S.Y.P. ‘With The Saturday Book you have struck 
very cleverly at the achilles heel of the so-called reading public— 
namely the fact that the last thing it really wants to do is to read. 
By buying The Saturday Book readers can comfortably delude themselves 
that they are being ‘bookish,’ but in fact they know it’s stuffed with 
pictures, and they'll hardly have to read a word.’ 

‘But there’s any amount of reading matter in it,’ we protested, ‘And 
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not such bad stuff either—Walter de la Mare, Osbert Sitwell, Evelyn 
Waugh, John Betjeman .. .’ 

‘Of course, of course. . .? The S.Y.P. impatiently brushed the 
names aside. ‘You have to include some type-matter, I know, just to 
rest the eyes, like the cinema organ music between films. But it’s the 
pictures that count. And I shouldn’t be surprised if, in a few years 
time, you find yourself running a Saturday Book comic strip.’ 

And why not? Indeed, why not ? we asked ourselves, when we had 
picked up our ruffled dignity and brushed it down. We had already 
spent some time with James Laver arranging that our opening feature 
should be concerned with Victorian narrative paintings. Why shouldn’t 
our concluding feature be a neo-Elizabethan narrative strip ? 

So, at the end of this year’s issue, to mark their thirteenth consecutive 
annual appearance in The Saturday Book Edwin Smith and Olive Cook 
have told an old story in an entirely new form. Dear readers—or, 
should we say, dear viewers ?—how does this fit into your culture 
pattern ? 

a gs 


P.S. Just for the record we mention that last year’s Saturday Book 
was completely sold out by December g, and the anthology of Collectors’ 
Ttems from the Saturday Book, assembled last year by Olive Cook and 
Edwin Smith, has now itself become a collector’s item of some rarity. 
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VALSE D’HIVER 


by SARA JACKSON 


Mabel, and Maud, and Evangeline, 

Skate down the river stark rushes between ; 
Blue, red, and yellow, like tops, they twirl, 
Brown, black and yellow, each charming curl 
Bobs on each temple, and brushes each cheek, 
As encircled they glide, too absorbed to speak 
Of what they are after, or whither they go 
On the motionless tide of the river’s flow. 


The air is alive with the joy of their flight, 
As onward they travel and out of sight 

To blossom again, as they pass and repass, 
Like Japanese flowers in the waterglass 
Of the crystalline winter’s afternoon, 
When the dying sun is almost the moon 
That will summon the laggard lovers out 
To follow the scent of this delicate rout. 


So timeless it is, that it matters not 

What chime may strike, so soon forgot 

All previous minutes and hours will be, 

For love is spaced by eternity ; 

And the filigree willows bow to the ground 

With the prayer that a man for each will be found... 
Mabel, and Maud, and Evangeline, 

Bright birds of a feather and more to preen. 
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It is granted, or so, for the moment, it seems ; 
For down by the boathouse, in separate dreams, 
Come sauntering Alec, and breezy Bob, 

With Albert, a name to wear like a fob ! 

But softly, in separate dreams did I say ? 
There’s one that is shared to another’s dismay, 
For Alec and Albert twin visions have seen 

Not of Mabel, or Maud, but Evangeline ! 


From nowhere at all, bright music breaks out, 

And onto the river they hurl with a shout ! 

Like silvery fishes the steel blades flash, 

In stealthy pursuit, with never a splash, 

Go waistcoats of yellow, and red, and blue, 

Like Christmas mottoes that must come true 

Or so you’d think, but I beg you beware 

While the snow starts falling, afresh, through the air, 


And stars, like windows about the moon, 
Open curious casements to see, too soon, 

The end of the story they surely know 

Must end with the frozen river’s flow 

By the weir, where woman and man must stop 
Their frivolous patterns before they drop 

Into coldness too bitter to be conceived, 

And whence no mortal may be retrieved. 
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The Pas de Trois now holds its pose, 
And Bob is first to claim the rose 


And guardian lily of his goal, 

Mabel, to flower in his buttonhole ! - 

With petals opening, blushing red, 

She gives him the gift of her hands instead 
Of Maud, who, ripe as brambleberry, 
Pouts the hint she could be merry ! 


But both the A’s, alas, alas, 
Unnoticing, they glide and pass 

Till, come full circle, they are seen 
To entrechat round Evangeline ! 
Who, gracious queen of snow and ice, 
Sinks with a gesture that is nice, 

And hiding her too pretty face, 
Motions to Maud to take her place. 


But she, incensed at such a slight, 
Watching the men prepare to fight, 

Acts quickly, as a sudden beam 

Of treacherous moonlight breaks a dream, 
And streaks into the Circus ring, 

Where, with one swift Nijinsky spring, 
She raises her one time friend, now foe, 
Onto the points of each steel toe... 
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Then, with a laugh as strange and wild 

As any fabled changeling child, 

She turns her round, and round, and round 
All on that silent, mirroring ground, 

Until, beside a thornbush drear, 

She stops, confronted by the weir, 

To give the push that Gertrude gave 
Which sent Ophelia to her grave ! 


The night grows dark and blind with woe ; 
The air is clouded thick with snow ; 

The willows mourn upon the bank, 

And requiem sing for her who sank, 
Whiter than winter, in the truth 

Of spotless maidenhood and youth. 

With such an end to such a tale, 

To shed a tear is no avail ; 


And so, we drop the curtain down 

On heads of yellow, black, and brown ; 
And as within a toy glass ball, 

Allow the snow to cover all ; 

Yet, sometimes, when the fire is low, 

And down the stack the north winds blow, 
Listen, to hear their doleful keen 
‘Mabel... Maud... Evangeline !’ 
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EVERY STORY 
See eed PIC LURE 


by JAMES LAVER 


MeZ—2 NF HOSE OF US who were young in the early years of the 

‘ present century grew up in an atmosphere of rever- 
Sy ence for the Victorians, and the kind of pictures the 
Victorians painted seemed to us natural and, indeed, 
inevitable. Of course, the purpose of a picture was 

to hold a mirror up to Nature, and if possible to tell 
a story at the same time. If it could be an ‘improving’ story so much 
the better. Ruskin had made all that quite clear, and even a foreigner 
and a revolutionary like Tolstoy had laid it down that any picture 
of a lifeboat was necessarily a good picture, because of the uplifting 
sentiments it inspired in the breast of the beholder. 

It is true that there were certain rebels who flouted these views, 
notably Whistler, who gave his pictures musical titles and seemed 
positively proud of the fact that they had no subject other than them- 
selves. In his libel action against Ruskin his picture of Battersea 
Bridge, now one of the treasures of the Tate Gallery, was brought into 
court. ‘Are those supposed to be people ?’ asked the judge, pointing 
to two dark smudges breaking the outline of the bridge ; and Whistler 
disconcerted everybody by replying: “They are anything you like.’ 
It is small wonder that he received only one farthing damages. 

In France the Impressionists were doing the same kind of thing. 
They just painted what they saw without any attempt to arrange it, or 
make it tell a story. And in France, by the end of the century, they 
had won their way to acceptance. But in England it was notso. Oscar 
Wilde was thought to be merely trailing his coat, and indulging in the 
most perverse of paradoxes, when, in a lecture to the students of the 
Royal Academy, he declaimed : ‘What is a picture? Primarily a 
picture is a beautifully covered surface, merely, with no more spiritual 
message or meaning for you than an exquisite fragment of Venetian 
glass or a blue tile from the wall of Damascus. It is, primarily, a purely 
decorative thing, a delight to look at. All archzological pictures that 
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make you say “How curious !” all sentimental pictures that make you 
say “How sad !” all historical pictures that make you say ‘‘How inter- 
esting !” all pictures that do not immediately give you such artistic 
joy as to make you say “How beautiful !” are bad pictures... . A 
picture has no meaning but its beauty, no message but its joy. That 
is the first truth about art that you must never lose sight of. A picture 
is a purely decorative thing.’ 

The general public, and in particular the buying public, refused to 
listen. And what a wonderful, wealthy, buying public it was in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century! The ’seventies and eighties 
were periods of unexampled prosperity for the English upper middle 
classes, indeed for the upper classes generally. Taxation was low, 
the National Debt was negligible, and there were as yet very few of 
the social services which are now such a heavy burden on the national 
exchequer. A great many modern luxuries had not yet been invented 
and the successful business man had money to spend on pictures which 
he would now spend on automobiles. It was a golden age for the con- 
ventional artist. 

Very few of the well-to-do lived in small apartments. The large 
house was the rule. The modern taste for austerity in decoration was 
unthought of. Immense drawing-rooms needed a multitude of chairs, 
a profusion of knick-knacks, palms for every corner and pictures for 
every wall. A fortune was awaiting the academic painter who knew 
how to cover a sufficient area of canvas with the politely sentimental 
or the discreetly erotic. Edwin Long’s ‘Babylonian Marriage Market’ 
has become almost the classic example of the taste of the period. It 
was bought in 1875 for £1,700, and changed hands seven years later 
for the astonishing sum of £6,615. One can only wonder what 
figure it would fetch today. 

The first thing the aspiring artist had to do was to find a story. 
Having found it he tried his best to keep it secret, lest some other 
painter should steal it and illustrate it in a more striking or popular 
way. Landseer, whose popularity lasted throughout the great part of 
Victoria’s reign, was a brilliant deviser of stories simple and easy to 
understand, and making a special appeal to a nation of animal lovers. 
One of his most striking inventions was the ‘Society’ portrait bringing 
in a story about dogs. 

When an artist could not invent an anecdote or an incident of his 
own, he could always fall back on the classics, preferably Shakespeare, 
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It is amusing to be told, for instance, that Sir Frank Dicksee, later 
President of the Royal Academy, ‘has painted, as whole figures, Lady 
Macbeth, Ophelia, Cordelia, Haidée, Lucella, Cleopatra, Juliet, 
Constance, Vida, Celia, Desdemona, Titania, Imogen, Joan of Arc, 
Portia, Jessica, Miranda, Kate the Cursed, Little Red Ridinghood, 
and a host of others.’ 

Alma Tadema made quite a corner in what has been unkindly 
described as ‘five o’clock tea Antiquity,’ and even Lord Leighton did 
not disdain to transport the spectator into an Ancient World made 
clean enough and respectable enough for Victorians to inhabit. 

A painter like Marcus Stone specialized in one particular epoch of 
the past and produced a whole series of lovers’ quarrels in the costume 
(not very accurate) of the French Directoire. If only the Victorian 
anecdotal painters had eschewed all this fancy work and concentrated 
on depicting the life about them, how grateful we should be! For we 
have no interest today in 1880 reconstruction of the eighteenth century 
or of the medieval or classical world. But we are already sufficiently 
removed from the Victorians to be able to appreciate any competent 
picture of life as it was lived in their own day. It is significant that the 
Victorian painters who have come back into favour were all, almost 
without exception, those who found their ‘story’ in contemporary life. 
It is such painters whose work is illustrated in the following pages. 


THE EDITOR acknowledges with. thanks the permission given by 
owners and art galleries for the reproduction of the paintings which 
follow. He is indebted to Messrs. Batsford for the loan of photographs 
used in Graham Reynolds’s Painters of the Victorian Scene, and to the 
Phaidon Press for the loan of photographs used in Pre-Raphaelite 
Painters, by Robin Ironside and John Gere. The picture by Rossetti is 
in the Samuel and Mary R. Bancroft English Pre-Raphaelite Collec- 
tion, Delaware Art Center, and is reproduced by courtesy of the 
Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts, Wilmington, Delaware, U.S.A. 
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#2 oLMAN HUNT exhibited ‘The Awakening Conscience’ 
lg —later called ‘The Awakened Conscience’—in the 
Royal Academy of 1854. It created the greatest 
interest, as well it might. Archdeacon Farrar said 
$ 2 that it represented ‘the showily furnished room of a 
we % suburban house into which a man of wealth and rank 
has beguiled his victim.’ The suburban house was probably in St. 
John’s Wood—the ‘Groves of the Evangelist,’ in the cant phrase of the 
period. All the critics commented on the high gloss of the furniture, 
‘hard, varnishy and new, unconsecrated by the domesticities of long 
use’ ; and Ruskin, in a letter to The Times, asked the rhetorical question: 
‘That furniture so carefully painted, even to the last vein of the rose- 
wood—is there nothing to be learnt from that terrible lustre of it, from 
its fatal newness : nothing there that has the old thoughts of home upon 
it, or that is ever to became a part of home ?’ For the ‘story’ itself we 
cannot improve on the Archdeacon: “The seducer has a sort of evil 
handsomeness, and is full of eager vivacity. . . . His right arm is lightly 
thrown around the girl’s waist, and he has begun the song : 


Oft in the stilly night 

When slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 

Of other days around me. 


But the words have touched, have startled the slumbering conscience 
of the sinning woman. She has turned from him with open lips and 
dilated eyes, and the expression of anguish and horror is passing 
convulsively across her features, as she recalls the parents and the 
pure home which she has abandoned for this evil and callous wretch.’ 
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ILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT The Awakening Conscience Sir Colin Anderson 


STEPHANOFF Answering an Advertisement Glasgow Art Gallery 


eg RANCIS PHILIP STEPHANOFF was one of two brothers, 

the sons of a Russian artist who settled in England in 

the last quarter of the eighteenth century. F. P. 

Stephanoff made his name by his contributions to the 

Keepsakes of the eighteen-thirties These showed 

the same happy blend of sentiment and humour as 

the canvas here reproduced. It was exhibited at the Royal Academy 

in 1841 with the subtitle : ‘Wanted, a respectable female as house- 
keeper to a middle aged gentleman of serious and domestic habits.’ 

Calderon’s ‘Broken Vows’ tells its own sad story of male incon- 


stancy. For once Calderon abandons his historical costume pieces 
for the contemporary scene. The picture was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1857 and met with much success, 


Tate Gallery 
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DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI Found Bancroft Foundation, Wilmington 


CCORDING To Mr. Cyril Pearl, in his entertaining book, 
The Girl with the Swansdown Seat, it was William Bell 
Scott’s poem ‘Rosabell,’ the story of a young woman’s 
downfall, which inspired Dante Gabriel Rossetti to 
paint his symbolic ‘Found,’ a picture that haunted 


him for twenty-seven years and was never finished. 
It was his one attempt to depict the life of his own times. 
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in contemporary scenes. His picture-sequence, 
‘Past and Present,’ exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1858, comprised three paintings, of which the first 
is here reproduced. Mr. Graham Reynolds, in his 
admirable Painters of the Victorian Scene, is no doubt 
correct in saying that ‘the husband has just entered with a letter 
revealing his wife’s infidelity’ ; but if he is really the husband, why has 
he brought his silk hat into his own drawing-room ? The drawing-room 
itself, with its overmantel, gasolier, round table and the papier maché 
chair on which the little girls are building their symbolic house of cards, 
is a social document of the first order. The second painting showed the 
unfortunate erring wife sheltering underneath one of the arches by the 
Thames, having nowhere to lay her head. The third depicted the two 
children, nearly grown up, and having lost not only their mother, 
but their father too. It is all very, very sad. 


Tate Gallery 


UGUSTUS LEOPOLD EGG Past and Present, I 


SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, P.R.A. Lhe North-West Passage Tate Gallery 


T IS THOUGHT that this painting, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1874, was inspired by Millais’ desire to 
paint the fine head of Edward John Trelawny, 
famous for his friendship with Byron and Shelley, 
and now, at the age of eighty-two, a picturesque and 


eccentric survival from a former age. Before he 
would consent to sit, Trelawny made the extraordinary condition that 
Lady Millais should take six Turkish baths in an establishment in 
which he had invested money. The grog glass and lemon were added 
afterwards, and Trelawny, a fanatical teetotaller, was much annoyed, 

‘Trust Me !’ was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1862. The 
Victorian husband still thought he had a right to read his wife’s 
correspondence, but the lady, in this case, seems to be putting up a 
spirited resistance, 


SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, P.R.A. Trust Me! — F. W. Chamberlain, Esq. 


Tate Gallery 
T WAS, in general, the lesser lights in the Pre-Raphaelite 
firmament who were responsible for painting scenes 

of contemporary life ; and among these lesser lights 

we must place William Lindsay Windus. He was a 
provincial, born in Liverpool in 1823, and it was 

after seeing Millais’ ‘Carpenter’s Shop’ that he 


resolved to change his style. His ‘Too Late,’ exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1859, was painted in the Pre-Raphaelite manner. Unfor- 
tunately, the all-powerful Ruskin, who had done so much to launch the 
Pre-Raphaelites, disliked the picture intensely and attacked it with a 
savagery which completely disconcerted and discouraged the all-too- 
modest painter. Windus destroyed a great quantity of his work and 
almost gave up painting altogether. We may regret this and yet be 
somewhat puzzled by this surviving example of his talent. The painting 
was exhibited with a quotation from Tennyson’s ‘Come not, when I 
am dead,’ but it is difficult to make out quite what is happening, or is 
supposed to have happened. It is, and must remain, something of a 
problem picture. 


IS EASIER to 
understand 
Arthur Hughes’ 
‘The Long En- 
sagpement.’ 
Arthur Hughes 
had much more competence and 
self-confidence than Windus, and 
during the ‘fifties and ’sixties 
produced a series of paintings of 
considerable charm. He liked to 
suggest some simple, moving situa- 
tion illustrated by one or two 
figures, as in the two canvases in 
tet ate Gallery: “Ihe Tryst’ 
and ‘April Love.’ In ‘The Long 
Engagement’ he touches upon a 
tragic situation only too frequent 
in the mid-Victorian period. In 
the eighteenth century the penni- 
less parson might have plunged 
into matrimony; in the nine- 
teenth everything was somehow 
much more difficult, the claims of 
respectability more exigent, the 
postponement year after year 


more inevitable, until love itself ARTHUR HUGHES 
The Long Engagement 


Birmingham Art Gallery 


begins to wither. 


ARTHUR HUGHES Home from Sea Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


‘ OTH THE PAINTINGS here reproduced were exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1863. There is reason to 
believe, however, that ‘Home from Sea’ was first 
exhibited six years earlier under the title of ‘A 
Mother’s Grave.’ At that time there was only one 
figure, that of the boy. There can be little doubt 
that the introduction of the girl makes for a better balance of composi- 
tion. ‘The sitter is supposed to have been the artist’s wife, and the 
meticulously painted background represents the old churchyard at 
Chingford. The Ruskinian ideal of ‘truth to Nature,’ that is, the 
painting of local colour with an enamel-like brilliance, entirely ignoring 
the effect of an enveloping atmosphere, is here carried to an extreme. 
‘The result, however, is singularly charming. 


Henry Alexander Bowler is not one of the famous names of mid- 
nineteenth-century painting. He was a pioneer in the teaching of art, 
and was much influenced by the Pre-Raphaelites. The charming 
painting here reproduced echoes the conflict which was disturbing 


many minds at that period, among them the mind of Tennyson who, 
in ‘In Memoriam,’ gave it magnificent expression : 

I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 

And gather dust and chaff, and call 


To what I feel is Lord of all 
And faintly trust the larger hope. 


‘The answer to the rhetorical question in the lady’s mind is supphed by 
the germinating chestnut on the grave slab inscribed Resurgam. 


The Doubt: Can these Dry Bones Live? Tate Gallery 
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RDSON Her Mother’s Voice Tate Gallery 


SIR WILLIAM QUILLER ORCH: 


SIR WILLIAM QUILLER ORCHARDSON (below) The First Cloud Tate Gallery 


SIR WILLIAM Q. 
ORCHARDSON 


Mariage de 
Convenance 
Glasgow Art Gallery 


SIR WILLIAM 
ORCHARDSON 
Mariage de 
Convenance: 

After 

Aberdeen Art 
Gallery 


IR WILLIAM QUILLER ORCHARDSON had much success, 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, with 
his historical costume pieces. These, nowadays, we 
could well spare, but we are grateful to him for his 
scenes of contemporary social life. Graham Reynolds, 
in his Painters of the Victorian Scene, equates them, 

amusingly, with the plays of Pinero. Indeed, with his liking for a few 

figures in a large space, Orchardson does suggest the stage. His 
social comedy is entirely concerned with the upper classes, or at least 
with people who dress for dinner as a matter of course. The two 

‘Mariage de Convenance’ pictures were the earliest. They were 

exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1884 and 1886 respectively. 

‘The First Cloud’ was shown in 1887 and ‘Her Mother’s Voice,’ the 


most popular of all, in 1888. 
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JAMES TIssoT Too Early 


AMES TISSOT, or to give him his full name, Joseph 
Jacques Tissot, is one of the Victorian painters who 
have already regained popular favour. His paint- 
ings, which a generation ago could have been bought 
for a song, once more command high prices. He was 
a Frenchman, born at Nantes in 1836, and, by the 

*sixties had already attained, in Paris, a considerable reputation for his 
portrayal of contemporary life. He was, throughout his career, at least 
until he abandoned mundane painting altogether, preoccupied with 
the fashionable woman. He excelled in depicting the details of her 
toilet, the set of a hat, the fall of a flounce, even the material of which 
her clothes were made. No painter ever took more pains in the dress- 
making of his figures than Tissot, and this not only provides the chief 
interest of his work today, but enables his canvases to be dated with 
exactitude. 


After the collapse of the Second Empire and the horrors of the 
Commune, Tissot came to England. 


—<—— 
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He drew caricatures for Vanity 
fair, and soon established himself. He had two paintings in the Royal 
Academy of 1872, and in the following year three, two of which are 


Guildhall Art Gallery 


here reproduced. ‘The Last Evening 


5 


or the extraordinary skill and 
exactitude in the painting of the masts and rigging. ‘Too Early’ 


was much admired, not only 


for the charm of its sentiment, but for 
was a sensation. A contemporary critic notes: ‘The empty ballroom 
was most beautifully painted. At.one end of the room you saw the 
musicians patiently waiting to begin, and the only other people in the 
room were the early arrivals, looking shy and self-conscious... It was 
a new departure in art, this witty representation of modern life.’ 
After a tragedy in his private life, Tissot devoted himself to religious 
painting. This for a time completely overshadowed his more secular 
work He depicted scenes from the Bible in terms of the Palestine of 
his own day, and for his New Testament received very large sums. He 
died in a monastery. 


james Tissot The Last Evening Guildhall Art Gallery 


IR LUKE FILDES was a successful painter of society 
portraits, but occasionally he produced a scene from 
contemporary life like the one here reproduced. It 
was immensely popular. Reproduced in_photo- 
gravure, it found its way into thousands of homes. 
The scene is treated with a surprising lack of mawkish 

sentimentality. Both the sick child and the watchful physician are 

painted with sincerity and skill. It is related that the artist was so 
anxious to get the atmosphere right that the cottage room was built 

inside his studio. The painting was exhibited at the Academy in 1891. 

The painting by W. F. Yeames reminds us that the world has 
progressed since Augustus Egg’s erring wife was driven to find shelter 

‘underneath the arches.’ Divorce is now possible, although it still 

carried with it an indelible social stigma. 

Of simpler sentiment, and earlier date, is Landseer’s famous painting. 

It had everything which might be expected to appeal to the emotions 

of contemporaries: love of dogs, admiration for the simple life, 

especially as lived in the vicinity of Balmoral, and the genuine pathos 


of the scene depicted. 


SIR LUKE FILDES, R.A. The Doctor Tate Gallery 


‘Tunbridge’ and ‘Alby, Norfolk,’ two examples in watercolour of the work of 
John Middleton, a little-known painter of the Norwich School, the centenary 
of whose death occurs this year. Both are in the Castle Museum, at Norwich. 


JOHN MIDDLETON 


by F. W. HAWCROFT 


dz Spee T IS DOUBTFUL whether the name of John Middleton 
\ & conveys very much even to the most ardent admirer 
&\\ or knowledgeable connoisseur of English landscape 
painting. The two obvious reasons for this artist’s 
4 obscurity are his premature death at the age of 
A AGS twenty-nine, on which account the number of his 
works is limited, and the fact that so many of his paintings are concen- 
trated in one collection, the Castle Museum at Norwich (where a 
special exhibition of them is being held this year to mark the centenary 
of the artist’s death). 

Little is known of John Middleton’s childhood and early life. He 
was born in January, 1827, the son of a Norwich painter-decorator. 
His first instructions in painting and drawing were received from John 
Berney Ladbrooke, a member of the well-known family of artists and a 
pupil of John Crome, who was also his uncle. Ladbrooke’s work is 
entirely confined to rural landscape, and to tree studies in particular, 
This interest, undoubtedly derived from Crome’s woodland scenes, 
was to be inherited by Middleton from his master. A link is thus 
provided between Crome, founder of the Norwich Society of artists and 
genius of landscape painting, and the young Middleton. 

Some knowledge of the art life in Norwich about the time of 
Middleton’s birth is essential to an understanding of his qualities and 
style. The tradition of a type of landscape peculiar to artists of this 
locality was well established by the 1820s. The influence of certain 
types of Dutch painting is self-evident. Crome’s admiration for such 
artists as Hobbema, Cuyp, Van Goyen and Pijnacker by no means 
died with him, for his pupils and successors likewise sought inspiration 
from these and other Dutch masters. 

After Crome’s death, his son, John Berney Crome, and another of 
his pupils, James Stark, were amongst the most distinguished landscape 
painters in Norwich. In 1828 they were, respectively, President and 
Vice-President of the Norfolk and Suffolk Institution for the promotion 
of the Fine Arts. It is significant that a Mrs. J. Middleton appears in the 
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same exhibition catalogue for 1828 listed as an exhibitor. This was 
undoubtedly John’s mother, and it is of interest to note that her 
speciality was flower painting. 

There are no records available concerning John Middleton’s early 
studies. It seems likely that he would have learnt elementary details 
at home as a child, before starting lessons with his first instructor, J. B. 
Ladbrocke. He had obviously been working with another Norwich 
artist, Henry Bright, before he reached the age of twenty, because a 
group of drawings dated 1847 reveals the strong influence of this 
other painter. Bright, a Suffolk man by birth, worked in Norwich up 
to 1836, in which year he moved to London, but continued to visit the 
district frequently and remained in close touch with many of his 
Norfolk colleagues. He and Middleton did a great deal of outdoor 
sketching together, and this would account for similarities of style. 

John Middleton’s merits were recognized in Norwich from the very 
start of his career. The Norfolk Chronicle and Norwich Gazette for December 
11, 1847, brings his name to the fore in no uncertain terms of acclama- 
tion. On the front page a sale of pictures is advertised, being works 
by ‘the most rising of the living artists’ from the collection of Mr Henry 
Wallis. Amongst the names listed there, in addition to that of 
Middleton, are those of Etty, Frith, John Martin and Miller. Elsewhere 
in the same newspaper the forthcoming sale receives further comment, 
and the writer’s observations on Middleton’s work are of the utmost 
importance. ‘The appropriate passage reads : ‘We have been favoured 
with a private view—and can speak to the merits of most of them. 
Four, in particular, attracted our attention—two landscapes by one 
of the most rising young artists of the day, Mr. J. Middleton, son of 
our fellow-citizen, Mr. Middleton of St. Stephen’s.... There is a 
brilliancy of colouring, and a charming alternation of light and shade, 
with admirable drawing and grouping’ in these two works. That same 
year he showed for the first time at the Royal Academy. 

During the remaining nine years of his short life, Middleton 
continued to exhibit at the Royal Academy and also at the British 
Institution. He lived in London at 1 The Terrace, South Kensington, 
in 1847 and 1848. The following year saw him back in Norwich and 
in 1852 he set up home in Surrey Street, not far from his parents’ 
old house in St. Stephen’s. Fortunately, he was able to travel to a 
considerable extent, for various journeys to North Wales, Devonshire 
and Scotland are proved by the titles of some of his pictures, and he 
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was thus able to interpret different types of landscape. His untimely 
death in 1856 was due to consumption. 

The obituary notice that appeared in The Norwich Mercury four 
days after Middleton’s death speaks highly of his personal qualities as 
well as of his artistic ability. 

It now remains to examine more closely the style of Middleton’s 
work, most of which was executed in water-colour, and to assess his 
merits as a landscape painter of the early Victorian period. Even if his 
interest in the countryside as a subject for painting was inherited from 
J. B. Ladbrooke, and even if his style does at times closely resemble 
that of Henry Bright, he emerges all the same as an artist who possessed 
considerable imagination and who had original contributions to make. 
Moreover, he was an extremely gifted draughtsman, and his sketches 
have a spontaneity which testify to his immediate feeling for Nature. 

Middleton’s love of Nature was expressed in his art with sympathetic 
understanding and admiring observation. The very titles of his pictures 
suggest how he reacted to the landscape around him—‘The Beech 
Forest—Evening,’ ‘Clearing the Wood—Early Spring,’ and ‘Sunshine 
and Shade.’ He was always conscious of how the visual aspects of a 
scene were dependent upon time and season, and noted the changes 
that resulted from these varying conditions. In his short life the 
artist mastered the problems of light and shade, as they apply to 
landscape, with an amazing efficiency, and this enabled him to give 
form to his trees and depth to his compositions. 

These natural gifts must have revealed themselves when Middleton 
was still a student under Ladbrooke, for they are evident in all maturity 
in the group of water-colours dated 1847. “Tunbridge’ and ‘Alby, 
Norfolk’ are good examples of the confidence and abilities that the 
young artist possessed. It is true that they are extremely close in style 
to the work of Bright, who was older than Middleton by seventeen 
years, but at least they are as accomplished and just as dramatic in 
their play of high-lights and shadows. They are completely unspoilt 
by overworking, for they respond directly to a momentary vision and 
are left exactly as they made their first appeal on the painter. The 
tones of green and yellow vary according to the forms and masses that 
the artist is studying. In both selected drawings he has captured the 
atmosphere of spring or early summer for the sun falls in patches on 
the foliage, and the colouring is particularly clean and fresh. 

The other two works illustrated here, ‘Study of Plants’ in water- 
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colour and the unfinished oil of ‘Landscape with Pollards,’ are a 
different aspect of Middleton’s interest in the countryside. His choice 
of leaves and weeds as a subject follows the example of many of our 
great landscape painters, such as Gainsborough, Crome, Constable and 
De Wint. Although he may not have known sketches of this sort by 
all those artists, one of the most tender compositions was in his own 
private collection, Crome’s ‘Study of a Burdock.’ “Landscape with 
Pollards’ is in many ways a worthy successor, though the theme has 
been extended a good deal. Crome selects a simple spray of leaves 
and wild flowers, whereas Middleton is really giving one of his land- 
scapes a foreground pattern of butterbur leaves. It is impossible, when 
studying this picture, not to think of J. S. Cotman’s water-colour of 
‘Duncombe Park,’ in which the same type of patterning is achieved. 
In ‘Landscape with Pollards’ the artist has painted his design in varying 
tones of green—light where the sun plays on open meadow-land and 
dark where the thick bushes cast their shadows. There can be no 
regrets that this oil painting was never finished because, as it stands, it 
is undoubtedly Middleton’s finest work in that medium. 

There are several other oil paintings by Middleton in the Colman 
collection at Norwich Castle Museum, some being bought from the 
artist’s family after his death. In most of these the painter has failed 
to express the same sensitivity possessed by the works already discussed. 
He has laboured too long at them and, particularly in a large canvas 
like “The Woods in Autumn, Gunton Park’ (1849), his personality is 
lost as the scale becomes more ambitious. Likewise his studies of rocky 
streams in Devon suffer from confused patterning and overcrowding. 

John Middleton’s output in a matter of some nine working years 
was fairly considerable. He exhibited almost thirty paintings between 
the Royal Academy and the British Institution, he produced a large 
number of water-colour sketches, and he issued nine etchings of subjects 
taken from his pictures. At his best, he deserves to be held with respect 
and admiration as a painter of the English countryside. It is difficult 
to predict how his style would have developed had his life been longer. 
Perhaps his large oils would have become broader and more 
spontaneous in treatment but, on the other hand, they might well have 
succumbed completely to the Victorians’ love of detail in every corner. 
The fact remains, however, that, no matter how long Middleton might 
have lived, he could always have looked back with pride at his 
accomplishments at the age of twenty. 
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Above : Landscape with Pollards. Oil painting by John Middleton 


Below : Study of Plants. Water-colour drawing by John Middleton 


Sins 


WHISTLER GLASS 


THE SATURDAY BOOK takes a particular pride in the fact that it was the first 
publication to print a considered study, of the diamond-point engravings on 
glass by Laurence Whistler, the poet. Indeed, it is not too much to claim that 
its appearance, in 1950, started a revival of this almost forgotten craft through- 
out the country. Laurence Whistler’s own work has since become inter- 
nationally famous. Readers of The Saturday Book may like to see how, in some 
recent examples, his art and technique have developed. He is moving away 
from *‘Georgianism”’ towards a freer and more original idea of decoration. He 
has been exploring the possibilities of landscape, rendered with exquisite 
delicacy in stipple—especially different effects of light and shade. He has also 
been employing new shapes of glass, made especially to his own design. Some 
of these developments may be studied in the examples which follow. 

In the first year of the war Mr Robert Tritton commissioned Mr Whistler 
to engrave in diamond-point a very large goblet, the design being made by 
his brother Rex. The principal subject was a view of the garden front of 
Godmersham Park, Mr Tritton’s country house near Canterbury. After the 
war he commissioned from Laurence Whistler a pair of decanters, to be 
placed each side of that goblet, both with engraved views : one of the entrance 
front of the house, the other of the Georgian garden temple, which stands on a 
rise among ancient trees. One decanter is illustrated opposite. Below is a detail 


photograph in which the stippled picture of the temple in its glade is shown. 


Glass is unique among metals in possessing transparency, and the engraver 


can make use of this singular characteristic in several ways. Here Laurence 
Whistler uses it in the fullest way possible, by engraving the opposite sides of a 
goblet, so as to form a single picture in two planes. The subject is Stonehenge, 
imagined in the moment of Midwinter Sunset. According to one modern 
theory, that was the moment of religious climax here, more than the Midsummer 
Sunrise of present-day fancy ; for in primitive sun worship it is the god in his 
season of apathy who needs to be encouraged or appeased. The great trilithons 
are drawn on the front of the bowl as ‘transparencies,’ a treatment intended 
to suggest the ghostly and mysterious nature of the dateless circle. Curiously 
enough, it does not make them appear flimsy, but gives, rather, the effect of 
rugged solidity rimmed by the last light. 

The dark folds of Salisbury Plain beyond, and the vanishing sun with its 
upthrust rays, and above them the new moon—these are engraved on the far 
side of the bowl, as may be seen in the right-hand photograph, where the bowl 
has been reversed and the stones blacked out. This goblet belongs to Sir 


Hugh Dawson, and is nine inches 
high. Laurence Whistler has used a 
similar theme in a series of Wede- 
wood designs for pottery, called 
‘Outlines of Grandeur.’ 

Stonehenge was engraved on one 
of a small number of goblets made 
from the engraver’s own design by 
James Powell and Sons. This shape 
was chiefly intended for the depicting 
of architecture: consequently a 
bowl with vertical sides was re- 
quired. To avoid a mechanical look, 
the upper part is allowed to curve in 
very slightly. Another unconven- 
tional feature is the cone-shaped 
stem, beneath a circular knop in 
which a ‘tear’ has been blown. 

The glass on this page illustrates 
a second shape blown by Messrs. 
Powell from the engraver’s design. 

Laurence Whistler has _ under- 
taken much engraving of a personal 
sort : engraving, that is, where the 
decorative themes have a private 
relevance to the recipient and the 


occasion. Like most artists, however, 


he prefers to choose his own sub- 


jects, and on the whole has done his 


best work in that manner. In 1955, 
asked by Mrs Joseph Links to make 
a present for her husband, he 
received fourteen possible appro- 
priate themes for his choice. He 
decided to engrave them all. There 
are therefore fourteen pictures round 
the bowl ; each a little bigger than a 
postage stamp. In the right-hand 
photograph may be seen a wagon- 
lit, a telescope and starry sky, moun- 
tain scenery, a shop front, a micro- 
scope, and books among primroses— 
the top book being Under Milk Wood, 
by Dylan Thomas. 


ory : 
1 da hs ha-nastering shy ¢ Look, thee:—fea soni Riversaf light! And ths head mati dy (1 
phen in geogrep hy ~ The Missisig, befor 


Tales the whole nation in geoyapy 


Channels of brightness in a chain-mail-mesh of falling rain! Lightning 
does, in fact, take the form of rivers flowing upwards. Mr Whistler’s verse on 
this glass given by Mr Antony Lyttelton to Mr and Mrs Robin Baring tells 
the rest :— 

Rivers of light ! And this head-mastering sky 
Takes the whole nation in geography. 


Look, there :—from source to delta, upside down, 


Che Mississippi, huge above the town ! 


At the foot of the Opposite page 
is illustrated the front of a small 
glass-and-ebony casket, designed by 
the artist and built by Mr David 
Haes. It was a Silver Wedding 
present in 1954 from Mr Michael 
Hornby to his wife, and the view 
is of their country house. On the 


lid is a verse by the engraver. 


On the right is a goblet given in 
Whyte to 
[he view is of the 
Aberfeldy. ‘The 
picture is stippled, but the loose 


1955 by Sir Frederick 
Dr Mary Lowry. 
old bridge at 
rather 


frame to it reminiscent of 


is in line. 


‘vapour-trails’ 


The goblet on the left exemplifies 


yet a third new shape. The theme, 


once again, is light—a_ firework 


display. ‘Glittering Cascades, 
Glorias, and Brilhant Yew Trees.’ 
Laurence Whistler speaks of those 


fabulous delights on the foot : 


Extravagant their names, unearthly the 
landskip they furnish, 

Where the stars thicken to sunrise, where 
the suns rise 

Plural and bearded, whole oaks come 
to stature in a moment, 

And the twelve-second cherry undresses 
in a hood of bright rain. 


This decanter was engraved in 1954 for the directors of General Refractories 


Ltd. to give Sir Ronald Matthews, their chairman for twenty-five years. The 
smoky skyline of Sheffield is seen above the Wicker Arches. with the old offices 
of the company below. The decorative frame may be described as ‘abstract- 
industrial.’ It suggests the language of the office drawing-board, and is 
derived from the shapes of heat-resisting brick produced by the firm. 


THE DEATH OF PAINTING 


by EVELYN WAUGH 


ROM TODAY painting is dead,’ cried Paul Delaroche in 
1839, when first shown a daguerreotype. He spoke 
too soon. For two generations there was life— 
vigour, sometimes—in the stricken body. Even 
today in odd corners painters may still be found 
plying their ancient craft for the pleasure of a few 

impoverished private patrons. But for the professional critics, the 

public committees, the directors of galleries, the art is indeed dead, 
picked white ; not a smell survives. It is noteworthy that a Frenchman 
first saw the significance of this French invention. France was the 
scene of the death agony. Delaroche’s prognosis was sound enough. 

But it was based on a false diagnosis. 

Nearly twenty years later an Englishman wrote : ‘Photography is an 
enormous stride forward in the region of art. The old world was well 
nigh exhausted with its wearisome mothers and children called 
Madonnas . . . its wearisome nudities called Nymphs and Venuses . . . 
Then a new world slowly widens to our sight, a very heaven compared 
to the old earth... There will be photograph Raphaels, photograph 
aus > 

That was the prospect Delaroche feared. Here were a box, a lens, a 
bath of salts and with them the common man could effortlessly accom- 
plish all that the great geniuses of the past had attempted. For until 
the present century the whole history of European painting was 
determined by man’s striving to reproduce and arrange visual 
appearances. The critics of the last fifty years have been busy in 
imputing quite different motives to the Masters and in identifying 
quite different achievements. There is no evidence of these preoccupa- 
tions in the rather sparse documents. Most of the letters and recorded 
precepts of the Masters deal with prices, models, and technical devices. 
When they speak of their aims they are unanimous. Leonardo da 
Vinci wrote : ‘That painting is most praiseworthy which is most like 
the thing represented’ and : ‘When you wish to see whether your picture 
corresponds with that of the object presented by nature, take a mirror 
and set it so that it reflects the actual thing, and then compare the 
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reflection with your picture.’ Nicholas Hilliard wrote : ‘Now knowe 
that all painting imitateth nature or the life in everything.’ Piero della 
Francesca : ‘Painting is nothing but a representation of surfaces and 
solids foreshortened or enlarged.’ Poussin : ‘Painting is nothing but 
an imitation of human actions . . . one may also imitate not only the 
actions of beasts but anything natural.’ In the court of Louis XV it 
was disputed whether two perfect painters, observing the same scene, 
would not produce identical pictures, painters by inference differing 
only in their faults. There were certainly at different periods some 
differences of opinion about the rights of selection of the artist, about 
the modifications he might make in his model in the interest of ideal 
beauty, what details he might eliminate in the interest of grandeur. 
Painters represented things they had never seen, such as cherubim 
on the wing. Some, such as Bosch, portrayed pure fantasy but all 
the objects were ‘magined as concrete, visible and tangible and painted 
as such. It was never questioned that the painter’s prime task was to 
represent. Actual illusion was never achieved except in amusing toys 
—dog-eared papers apparently pinned to the wall so that the fingers 
itch to remove them—but there is no reason to doubt that had a full- 
scale trompe Toeil ever been effected, it would have been applauded 
without reserve. 

Today high honours and high prices are given to the practitioners of 
‘non-representative art.’ Patronage is in the hands of people who no 
longer seek joy in possession ; the directors of public galleries conceive 
it as their duty to instruct by exemplifying ‘movements,’ however 
repugnant they may find the task. In the early days of the Post- 
Impressionists there were ingenious journalists who tried to demonstrate 
that the new painters were logically developing the discoveries of the 
Masters ; that true aesthetic emotion had always existed in some 
unexplored subconscious area and was only at that moment (circa 
Igt1) becoming articulate ; that all original artists had begun by 
shocking the Philistine. As the scrupulously accurate drawing of 
Holman Hunt and the early Millais looked ‘deformed’ to Dickens, so a 
few years were needed before the common man could see Léger with 
new eyes. That particular bit of humbug has not worn well. In the 
last fifty years we have seen the drawings of savages, infants and idiots 
enjoying fashionable favour. The revolutionaries have grown old and 
died. No new eyes have grown in new heads. The division between the 
painting and sculpture of this century and its predecessors has become 
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more pronounced, as more observers in other spheres recogn'ze the 
evils of the time. There have been no sensational recantations of the 
kind prevalent among political writers, but the critics on the whole 
now admit that while Giotto and Tintoretto and Rembrandt and Degas 
were all in their enormously different ways practising the same art, 
the activities—call them what you will—of Léger belong to an entirely 
different order. Can this revolution be attributed to photography ? 

That invention certainly failed in the claims originally made for it. 
It has been a humble assistant to the Arts. There are mosaics and 
frescoes so placed that they can be seen imperfectly and then only with 
great fatigue. Photography has disclosed new beauties in these. The 
camera can reveal certain things that are invisible to the naked eye, 
such as the hitherto unrecognisable stains on the Holy Shroud at 
Turin. As in the classic hypothesis of the apes typing eternally until 
they write the sonnets of Shakespeare, the millions of plates exposed 
have inevitably, but quite fortuitously, now and then produced an 
attractive composition. But in its direct relations with painting, 
photography has never been a rival. The allegorical groups and 
costume-pieces produced in the ’50s and ’60s—such as Rejlander’s 
celebrated The Two Ways of Life and Mrs Cameron’s illustrations to 
The Idylls of the King—are what Delaroche feared, and they proved to 
be wholly ludicrous. The mortal injury done to painters was something 
quite other ; it was both technical and moral. 

In technique it was the instantaneous snapshot, not the studio 
exposure, which proved revolutionary. Movements which before had 
eluded the eye were arrested and analysed. The simplest example is 
that of the galloping horse. Draughtsmen had achieved their own 
‘truth’ about the disposal of its legs. The camera revealed a new truth 
that was not only far less graceful but also far less in accordance with 
human experience. Similarly with the human figure. In posing a 
model a painter was at great pains to place her. His sense of compo- 
sition, her sense of comfort, the feasibility of maintaining and resuming 
the pose, were important. It was a frequent complaint of young 
artists that their elders were content with the repetition of art-school 
clichés. They struggled to build up from sketches entirely novel 
attitudes. Then came the camera shutter to make permanent the most 
ungainly postures. The ‘slice of life’ became the principle of many 
compositions at the end of the nineteenth century. At the same time 
‘cum prints’ were invented by the photographers, a process by which 
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the surface of painting was imitated. For a decade or more painting 
and photography were very close. There are ‘gum prints’ by the 
Parisians Demachy and Bucquet made at the turn of the century 
which at first glance may be mistaken for photographs of Impressionist 
canvases. How far the founders of Impressionism worked from snap- 
shots is conjectural. Their followers were quite open in the matter. 
Sickert used to translate photographs into paint in just the same way 
as Victorian ladies translated paint into needlework—and in both 
cases with very pretty results. , 

Many early photographers, among them the herald of the 
‘photograph Titians’ quoted above, were unsuccessful painters. There 
was a fair livelihood to be made out of the new device, especially 
by a man with the air of an artist ; nothing comparable, certainly, to 
the splendid earnings of the popular painters, but the photographer 
did not have to work for it, as they did. Perhaps no painters in history 
worked so hard as the eminent Victorians. They knew little of the 
easy student days of Trilby or of the versatile apprenticeship of 
the renaissance. Painting had become a profession, respectable, 
rewarded, specialized. They trained as hard as for the law or for 
medicine, and they kept in training through the long years of rich 
commissions and hereditary honours. The physical exertion of 
covering their great canvases was immense. They used ‘assistants,’ 
but very furtively. Not for them the teeming studios of Rembrandt 
or the factory of Alan Ramsay. The English patron who was paying 
two or three thousand pounds for a picture demanded that it should 
be all the artist’s own work. 

Photography provided the ideological justification for sloth. The 
camera was capable of verisimilitude ; it was not capable of art ; 
therefore art, the only concern of the artist, was not verisimilitude. 
Verisimilitude was what took the time and trouble. Art was a unique 
property of the spirit, possessed only by the artist. You could be 
awfully artistic between luncheon and tea. So the argument ran. 

In 1877 Ruskin denounced Whistler’s pretentious Nocturne in Black 
and Gold with the felicitous expression : ‘a coxcomb flinging a pot of 
paint in the public’s face.’ The prospect of enlarging this opinion in 
court was ‘nuts and nectar’ to him. “The whole thing,’ he wrote to 
Burne-Jones, ‘will enable me to assert some principles of art economy 
which I’ve tried to get into the public’s head, by writing, but may get 
sent over all the world vividly in a newspaper report or two.’ Alas, 
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that great projected trial came to nothing. Ruskin was too ill to appear. 
Whistler was given contemptuous damages without costs; Ruskin’s 
costs were paid by public subscription. But it was not the hoped-for 
triumph of high principle. The pert American scored some verbal 
points and gentle Burne-Jones reluctantly gave evidence that 
Whistler’s work lacked ‘finish.’ This clearly was not the point at issue 
with the early and life-long adulator of Turner. What a tremendous 
occasion had Ruskin at the height of his authority and eloquence stood 
up to warn the world of the danger he acutely foresaw ! Something as 
salutary as Sir Winston Churchill’s utterance at Fulton, U.S.A., and 
perhaps more efficacious. By a curious aberration of popular history 
the trial was for more than a generation represented as a triumph of 
Whistler against the Philistines. Today, it is reported, there is an 
honoured American painter who literally does ‘fling’ pots of paint at his 
canvas. What would Whistler have to say about that ? Ruskin, we may 
be sure, would be serenely confident in his early judgment. 

The German demagogues of the ’30s attempted an exposure of 
‘decadent’ art, so ill-informed and ill-natured and allied to so much 
evil that honourable protests were unheard or unspoken. The art 
dealers were able to appeal to a new loyalty ; if one hinted that Klee 
was the acme of futility one proclaimed oneself a Nazi. That phase is 
ended. Today we need a new Ruskin to assert ‘some principles of art 
economy.’ First, that the painter must represent visual objects. 
Anatomy and perspective must be laboriously learned and conscien- 
tiously practised. That is the elementary grammar of his communica- 
tion. Secondly, that by composition, the choice and arrangement of 
his visual objects, he must charm, amuse, instruct, edify, awe his fellow 
men, according as his idiosyncrasy directs. Verisimilitude is not 
enough, but it is the prerequisite. That is the lesson of the photo- 
grapher’s and of the abstractionist’s failure. 
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THOUGHTS ON FISH 


by ROBERT GIBBINGS 


with wood-engravings by the author 


yan THE 28th February, 1832, Charles Darwin, writing 
<8 of his first impressions of a tropical forest, noted in 
WW his diary: ‘The delight one experiences in such 
times bewilders the mind ; if the eye attempts to 
follow the flight of a gaudy butterfly, it is arrested by 

ES some strange tree or fruit ; if watching an insect one 
forgets it in the stranger flower it is crawling over ; if turning to admire 
the splendour of the scenery, the individual character of the foreground 
fixes the attention. The mind is a chaos of delight.’ On the next day 
he noted that ‘delight is a weak term for such transports of pleasure,’ 
and after the third successive day in such surroundings he wrote: ‘I 
can only add raptures to the former raptures.’ 

If Darwin had had the opportunities that I have had of wandering 
in tropical submarine forests of coral, he could only have repeated his 
expressions of delight with even greater emphasis, for though I have 
visited tropical forests ashore I have never felt such exaltation of 
spirit as when alone some twenty feet below the surface of the water on 
the coral reefs of Bermuda or the Red Sea. Unfortunately, when 
Darwin visited Tahiti and the neighbouring coral islands he had no 
such devices as shallow water diving helmets or aqualungs to enable 
him to move about at leisure below the surface. Like myself, when I 
first visited Tahiti almost a century later, he could at best only wade 
into the lagoons or float in a canoe and look down from above, seeing 
as little of the inhabitants in their grottoes as an aviator from his plane 
sees of human beings in their homes. He confessed to disappointment 
on the reefs and considered that earlier descriptions of their beauty 
had been in ‘rather exuberant language.’ 

It was a French artist by name Chevelange who, living in Tahiti 
when I first visited the island, fired my enthusiasm for undersea 
drawing. It was his habit to put a clothes’ peg on his nose, goggles 
over his eyes, and with one end of a long rubber tube in his mouth 
walk into the lagoon and submerge. The other end of the tube was 
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fastened to a floating log and by this means he could obtain enough 
air to keep him below the surface for ten minutes or more at a time. 
Paper or canvas were, of course, impracticable, so he worked on 
copper. 

When eventually I reached Bermuda, and some months afterwards 
the Red Sea, I had at each place the use of a diving helmet which 
rested on my shoulders and into which air was pumped from a launch 
overhead. At the time it seemed luxury: today, of course, the 
youngsters have aqualungs and webbed feet and are in no way 
restricted in their movements. But I didn’t mind restrictions, I was 
happy wherever my feet chanced to meet the bottom—lI nearly 
said dropped on to it but that would have been incorrect, for with the 
air in the helmet and the natural buoyancy of my body I reached the 
sea floor as light as a leaf. Everywhere around me was coral and 
everywhere in the coral were fish—coral that was ever-varying in 
growth, fish that were multitudinous in species, each one surpassing 
the last in colour or eccentricity of form. Truly, as Darwin said, ‘the 
delight bewildered the mind’: in foreground or distance, in near 
objects or in their background, there were for me transports of pleasure. 
Never had I seen such profusion of subjects for drawing, and having 
brought with me sheets of white xylonite, a substance unaffected by 
water which when roughened with sandpaper takes pencil as well 
as any paper, I presently fell to work. The engravings on these 
pages were made from such drawings. 

Fish !_ Most people think of them either as something to be enticed 
on to a hook or to be served on a plate. In fact, many of them are 
amongst the loveliest things in creation, as brilliant in colour and 
exquisite in form as any bird or butterfly, and with a power of changing 
colour unequalled by any other living creature, not excepting the 
chameleon. Fear, anger, hunger, love, change of light or background, 
may cause a fish to change colour as quickly as a maiden may blush 
and with infinitely greater variety of hue. Some species have as many 
as seven distinct phases, ranging from silver white to almost black, 
through many coloured patterns of stripes and spots. I have seen a 
blue fish come to rest beside a piece of brown weed and almost before 
I had time to register in my brain the contrast in colour that fish had 
become brown, hardly distinguishable from the weed. I have seen a 
passing shoal of golden fish, with horizontal turquoise stripes from nose 
to tail, come to a momentary halt. Even while they paused their bodies 
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Blue Angels, the mascot of Bermuda, pass close by in shoals. Droves 
of Blue-striped Grunts, shining gold, inspect from a safer distance 
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became suffused with dark vertical bands as on an English perch : 
when they moved the gold shone forth again, bright as lemons in 
sunshine. One day I caught several small silver fish and put them 
into a bucket ; in a moment they were grey, almost invisible against 
their background. Fish can show temperament, too, by their colouring. 
A large bright yellow sea-bass when put into the Bermudian aquarium 
changed to a dark brown and remained so for several months ; only 
when a golden fish of another species was put into the same tank did the 
first occupant flash forth into its normal colouring and so remain. 

Not only do fish excel in colour but in movement, their effortless 
evolutions and gyrations as entrancing to watch as their power of 
coming to a sudden halt is surprising. Close acquaintance brings more 
surprises : there is a species in Bermuda known as the Four Eye, so 
called because on either side at the base of its tail is a large circular black- 
and-white spot which from a short distance has all the appearance of 
and is much more conspicuous than a real eye. So conspicuous is this 
ocellus that its owner when attacked relies upon it for defence, and 
pretending that it is his true eye swims backwards for a yard or two. 
Then while its aggressor is mystified it surprises again by going ahead in 
the normal direction. 

An individual that I met many times in the Red Sea was a small 
bronze fish with vertical white bands which made its home among the 
high-powered stinging tentacles of a giant anemone. To any other 
fish of the same size a touch of the tentacles would mean instant 
paralysis and death ; but in some strange way this particular creature 
has obtained immunity from the poison and so lives at ease and in 
safety where others dare not follow it. But as if to repay such hospitality 
and protection, it sometimes sallies forth from its cover and drives 
other small fish within reach of the tentacles. Biding its time until 
the anemone has finished its meal, it then picks up all it wants of the 
fragments that remain. 

It would not be difficult to multiply instances of such seemingly 
intelligent yet instinctive behaviour ; nor would it be difficult to 
prove that fish can distinguish between certain colours and in some 
cases remember them ; but for the artist it is essentially the sight of 
these clouds of marine glory that enchants. As he wanders on the 
white coral sand among the reefs they come about him in their myriads, 
glinting like specks of dust in sunlight, glowing in kaleidoscopic 
radiance. The less he moves the closer they will come about him, even 
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peering through the window of his helmet to inquire what manner of 
new inhabitant has joined them. Sad it is when he must return to 
upper air and feel again the weight of limbs. How heavy a leg can be 
as it is lifted over a gunwale ! It often seemed to me that a flying fish 
has achieved the best of both worlds. Beautiful as a mackerel, it can 
spring from its natural element and glide as a bird among curling 
wave crests. Did not the Rev. Dr. Robinson in the reign of the first 
Elizabeth, being unexpectedly raised to the Bishopric of Carlisle, take 
to himself for armorial distinction a flying fish, symbolic of his sudden 
transfer from a lower to a higher medium ? 

And to return to home waters, whatever lowly place the majority of 
human beings assign to the piscine race, there are at any rate some 
among them of noble and ancient ancestry who have not only assumed 
the names of the fish of our own shores and rivers but have proudly 
borne their semblance on shield and helm. Families such as Tench, 
Breame, Chubb, Salmon, Roche, Herring, Whiting, Sprat, Haddock, 
Pike, Turbutt, Eales and Sturgeon have all thus honoured their 
namesakes. I would like to speak of that most beautiful of all marine 
residents, the mermaid, and of the many humans, from peers to 
admirals, who have hugged her to their shields, but that might lead 
me into deep waters. Here’s long life, and may they never thirst, to 
all who love fish ! 
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May CALDECOTT 
by FREDERICK LAWS 


“This is the sort of book we like 
(For you and I are very small) 
With pictures stuck in anyhow 
And hardly any words at all. 


You will not understand a word 
Of all the words, including mine ; 
Never you trouble ; you can see 
And all directness is divine. 


Stand up and keep your childishness : 

Read all the pedants’ screeds and strictures ; 
But don’t believe in anything 

That can’t be told in coloured pictures.’ 


. K. CHESTERTON wrote these lines in a child’s copy 
of one of Caldecott’s picture books. It is high praise 
but well deserved. Randolph Caldecott’s reputation 
is safe in the nursery. Babies today take as keen a 
delight in his picture books as their grandparents 
oes al, did, and prove themselves consistent art critics. 
This may explain why his work is neglected by adults and why he 
has been given no place in the hierarchy of English artists. He has, it 
is true, no claim to rank with those major artists whose work is as 
absolute as mathematics or philosophy. He lived within the limitations 
of his talent and had no ambition to be other than a good craftsman 
and a man of his time. But his talent was genuine and he used it well ; 
some of the things he did were perfect in their kind. In a short life he 
proved himself one of the great English illustrators. Caldecott was a 
good Victorian, and his marginal commentary on the way of living of 
his contemporaries lacks the preservative anger of the satirist who sees 
his contemporaries with the eyes of the future. But for all that his 
recording pencil was neither dishonest nor superficial. Caldecott was 
no political reformer like his rival Walter Crane, nor did he use his 
pencil to express a righteous indignation about the condition of 
England or the nature of man. There is good reason to suppose that he 
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disliked the times he lived in, but it has to be deduced from what he 
left out of his pictures rather than from what he put in. 

His life story is uneventful. He learned to draw, he earned a living, 
he made friends and he struggled against the illness which finally killed 
him. This illness, heart trouble brought on by rheumatic fever, 
doubtless coloured his personality. The memory of it, together with 
his death at 40, certainly gave an obituary tone to all contemporary 
descriptions of the man. His biographer, Henry Blackburn, wrote : 
‘His presence then, as in later years, seemed to dispel all jealousies, 
if they ever existed, and to scatter evil spirits if they ever approached 
him. No wonder—for was he not the very embodiment of sweetness, 
simplemindedness, generosity, and honour?’ Walter Crane in an 
autobiography noted that he ‘never looked strong and his quiet 
manner, low voice and gentle but rather serious and earnest way of 
speaking did not suggest the extraordinary vivacity and humour of his 

rawings.’ His own brother found in his character ‘an affinity with 
that of Charles Lamb.’ This portrait of a gentle, affectionate person 
without vices or enemies may seem insipid or implausible, but there is 
nothing to contradict it. It omits only his appearance, long, skinny, 
bearded, and his flow of sanely wild nonsense. 

He was born in 1846 at Chester. His father was an accountant and 
one of the founders of the Institute of Accountants. He was educated 
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at King Henry VIII’s school at Chester and became head boy there. 
As a boy he was fond of drawing, wood carving and making clay 
models of animals. He wanted to become an artist but his father 
disapproved and sent him at the age of 15 to become a bank clerk 
at Whitchurch in Shropshire. He stayed here for six years, living in the 
family of a yeoman farmer and using his considerable leisure in fishing, 
shooting, going to meets and wandering the countryside. His obituary- 
writing friends are all careful to emphasize for the honour of art that 
he never neglected his work at the bank. It is clear that he greatly 
enjoyed himself. He was moved to Manchester in 1867 and left 
Manchester and banking for London and drawing in 1872. But neither 
Manchester nor London appear in his best work. He evidently took 
no pleasure in cities or city life. So far as he was concerned the 
Industrial Revolution was a mistake. The editor of the Graphic later 
noted sadly that he never drew railway trains. ‘His heroes career 
about in dog-carts.’ 

In the Puritan cant of modern aesthetics he may be said to have 
‘escaped’ from the ugly reality of his times to the country and the past. 
But his country was no fantasy world of a week-ending Georgian. 
He knew country life from the small farmer’s point of view and drew it 
without sentimentality. He sees the countryside not as landscape but 
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as farming land or hunting country, and the people on it are not the 
nymphs and swains of pastoral convention. His shepherds shear their 
sheep and his milkmaids know how to milk. He had a remarkable 
visual memory and used his Whitchurch experience many years after 
he had left the place. Malpas Church can be recognized in three of the 
picture books, Whitchurch High Street in The Great Panjandrum, and 
a local inn line for line in Old Christmas. 

It was at Whitchurch, too, that Caldecott’s enthusiasm for hunting 
first developed. Following hounds was his favourite amusement, and 
it is remarkable that although he could not climb two flights of stairs 
without distress, horse-riding did him no harm. Rather jealously 
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Walter Crane wrote: ‘I think perhaps he caught the more popular 
English taste to some extent by his introduction of the Sporting 
element. His Three Jovial Huntsmen will not easily be forgotten.’ 
Caldecott did not, curiously enough, compete in the production of 
those sporting prints of which Mr Jorrocks said: ‘gentlemen wot take 
their ideas of ’unting from Mr. Hackermann’s pictor-shop in Regent’s 
Street must have rum notions of the sport.’ His early work shows a 
great admiration for John Leech, though he lacked Leech’s passion for 
accuracy of hunting detail. 

It would be possible to write a social history of the nineteenth 
century based exclusively on the attitudes of writers and artists of 
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different upbringing towards fox-hunting. There was the stock joke 
of the Cockney sportsman, bitter facetiousness at the attempt of the 
new rich to use the sport for social climbing, squabbles between land- 
owner, hunting men and farmers who used wire, denunciations of 
railways and the new roads, and whole libraries of jests about yokels, 
lords, tradesmen and lawyers in the field which would try the patience 
of anyone except a historian of class prejudice. Caldecott is easily 
placed in this dull merriment. He never bothered to make the usual 
snob jokes. He was a poor man himself and looked back with regret to 
hunting as Surtees knew and described it. In early Victorian times 
butcher, cheesemonger, draper and chemist could all hunt if they 
chose ; but as the century progressed it became a rich man’s pleasure 
and the snob enjoyed its exclusiveness. Surtees, who died in 1864, 
deplored this tendency and so did Caldecott in a posthumous essay of 
1867 called ‘Fox-Hunting by A Man in a Round Hat.’ This was 
intended to explain to the ‘youth of small means and the little butcher,’ 
who might enjoy the sport, how they should behave to avoid mockery. 
He told regretfully how ‘wise men think the sport is doomed’ and found 
it necessary to explain to humanitarians that its object was not ‘to 
kill foxes.” There are few representations in his work of the technique 
and ritual of hunting, but in his imagined happy world of the 
eighteenth century the hunt is always just round the corner. 

In his five years of life in Manchester, Caldecott hesitated between 
the security of £100 a year in his banking job and the uncertainties 
of life as a journalist. He found friends in the Brasenose Club who 
believed in the encouragement of art ‘as far as it was consistent with 
business.’ He was able to get his first formal training as an artist in the 
evenings at the Manchester School of Art, and his first public recognition 
from the showing of some hunting water-colours at local exhibitions. 
He contributed comic sketches to several short-lived Manchester 
magazines and, working late into the night, made hundreds of drawings 
with which he bombarded Punch and the London press generally. 
Punch never took to his work, probably because the humour was in the 
drawings and not in the legend. But an introduction from a Manchester 
friend took him to see Mr Thomas Armstrong, later the director of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Armstrong passed him on to George du 
Maurier who, in his turn, introduced him to Mr Henry Blackburn, 
the editor of a fashionable magazine called London Society. Caldecott’s 
experience and attitude did not fit well with sophisticated gossip about 
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the drawing-rooms of the quality.. He could only draw his aristocrats 
in Hyde Park and he found them grotesque, which did not suit his 
editor. His ‘Sons of Toil in Rotten Row’ is an example of the sort of 
thing Blackburn had to suppress. There were also complaints that he 
‘could not draw a lady,’ but gradually his work won notice and 
popularity. 

Henry Blackburn, an enterprising journalist with a missionary 
passion for bringing illustrations into newspapers, was attracted by his 
awkward contributor, helped him to commissions from the Dazly 
Graphic, of New York, urged him to give up banking, and for a time 
directed his career. After his death he wrote a possessive little memoir 
proving that he saw him first, and minimizing the successes which the 
artist won on his own. It was Blackburn who gave Caldecott his first 
book to illustrate, and with Blackburn that he began those spring and 
winter holidays in Europe which kept him alive and gave him some of 
his most interesting subject matter. Blackburn wrote good, gossipy 
travel books about Spain, Normandy, the Pyrénées, Ober-Ammergau, 
the Harz Mountains and Brittany, and Caldecott illustrated the last 
two of these. 

The bank clerk moved to London and became a professional artist 
in 1872. He had enough money to allow him to spend a year in 
remedying some of the defects in his formal education as an artist. 
He worked at the recently opened Slade School and took lessons in 
modelling from Dalou, curator of the Louvre under the Commune and 
a sculptor whose reputation now grew steadily. His career as an artist 
lasted for some twelve years only. He married in 1880 and there were 
no children. Little is known of his wife Marian except that she made 
him happy, and wrote one unreadable moralistic novel. He first 
lived mostly in a cottage at Frensham near Farnham and had a studio 
in Kensington ; but after his marriage took a house at Kemsing near 
Sevenoaks. His wife was with him when he went to Florida in search 
of the sun in 1880 and died at St. Augustine as a result of a bad sea 
voyage and exceptionally severe weather. 

His biography from 1874 on is little more than a list of publications 
and a record of travel. He had paintings hung at the Royal Academy 
and was made a member of the Institute of Painters in Watercolours 
in 1882. he important events of his life were the success in 1876 of 
his illustrated edition of Old Christmas from Washington Irving’s 
Sketch Book and ‘the prodigious hit’ he made with his first picture book, 
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The House That Jack Built, in 1878. From that date until his death he 
produced two children’s books a year. The series sold in all over a 
million copies and is still selling. 

Randolph Caldecott has a place in the history of popularizing 
painting but he did not seek it. His brother, the Reverend Alfred, 
was a more typical Victorian in desiring the improved distribution of 
culture. When the Brasenose Club of Manchester held a memorial 
exhibition and dinner to Randolph’s memory in 1887, Alfred exhorted 


Sons of Toil in Rotten Row 


them: ‘Manchester some forty years ago led to success the great 
movement which gave our people cheap bread ; would it not be a 
noble achievement if in these days of more advanced prosperity you 
should lead a movement for the diffusion of cheap pictures ?? Randolph 
diffused plenty of cheap pictures and made them as good as he could, 
but he did so with no missionary fervour but to earn a living. 

His ambition was to be a good easel painter or a sculptor, not a 
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pictorial journalist. He made thousands of disciplinary drawings and 
laboured incessantly towards an idea of ‘correctness,’ feeling hampered 
by his lack of formal training. In 1874 we find him ‘working at 
Dalou’s on a cat crouching for a spring’ with a skeleton of a cat, a dead 
cat and a live model to work from. M. Dalou had been elected 
director of the Louvre by the Commune and was in England, a refugee 
from the White Terror of Thiers. He knew Courbet, Daumier, and 
Manet, but there is no evidence that he introduced Caldecott to any 
of their work or ideas. However, he gave him much technical advice 
and encouragement. Caldecott generally sold his easel paintings, 
models and decorative designs, and of his bas-relief of ‘A Horse Fair in 
Brittany’ the Saturday Review said: ‘Of low relief—taking the Elgin 
frieze as the standard—one of the purest examples we have seen for 
many a day is Mr. Caldecott’s bas-relief, A Horse Fair in Brittany. 
Here a simple and almost rude incident in nature has been brought 
within the laws and symmetry of art.’ But this ‘serious’ work of his is 
stiff, chilly and lifeless. Once he had found himself in book illustration 
he rejected commissions from people who wanted ‘proper professional 
water-colour landscape-painter’s work,’ regretfully saying it was not 
in his line. Both The Times and the Gazette des Beaux-Arts claimed 
Caldecott as a truly English ‘enemy of so-called aestheticism’ who 
‘fought against the Pre-Raphaelite craze’ by depicting the ‘simple life — 
of suburban London in the days before villas carried the new fashion 
to its height.’ I am sure that Caldecott would have been astonished to 
hear that he had battled with such eminent opponents. And yet his 
work expresses an attitude to the condition of England and of the arts 
in his time which is quite clear and not essentially unlike that of 
William Morris. 

Morris had seen the state of affairs clearly even in the roaring times 
of the Great Exhibition, and had drawn sensible morals both aesthetic 
and political from it. But politically he was merely considered a 
foolish traitor to his class, and aesthetically he had created only a 
fashion amongst an intelligent minority. Caldecott probably never 
thought it out but he never chose to draw the streets or even the 
drawing-rooms of Manchester or London. His imagined people live 
in the eighteenth century or at least in the country or a village away 
from the March of Progress. This evasion is the more remarkable in an - 
artist of his literal, eye-on-the-object habits He evidently accepted 
the Victorian view of the artist as a superior tradesman, half decorator 
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and half entertainer. It took the gentleman’s arrogance of Morris 
and his friends to argue that art was a central function of living and 
even of political importance. 

So Caldecott was not greatly lowering his ambitions when he turned 
from aiming at the Royal Academy to the illustration of books meant 
for a wide market. Millais, Frith, and Leighton, the high priests of 
royal academic art, were all anecdotal painters, and it was not thought 
odd that Millais should illustrate Framley Parsonage, by Trollope, when 
it appeared in instalments in the Cornhill Magazine. Leighton illustrated 
George Eliot’s Romola and even Watts made engravings for an 
illustrated Bible. After Bewick’s restoration of wood engraving, 
illustration became an industry employing many excellent craftsmen 
and some considerable artists. In the collaboration of writer, artist 
and printer the writer usually had most influence, though this was not 
always the case. There was nothing subordinate about Rowlandson 
or Cruikshank, and the story of the origin of The Pickwick Papers is 
significant. The market for illustration 
grew steadily through the century. Keep- 
sakes and Annuals began to be popular 
about 1825. The Penny Magazine begin- 
ning in the thirties was followed in 1841 
by Punch with the Illustrated London News 
on its heels. At the same time publishers 
discovered the possibilities of the illus- 
trated Christmas book. In 1859 Once A 
Week began and employed the galaxy of 
draughtsmen described by Forrest Reid 
in his J/lustrators of the Sixties. Until the end 
of the century illustrated books and 
magazines maintained a standard of 
quality which has not been rivalled since. 

Washington Irving’s Sketch Book had 
been famous for half a century when 
Caldecott was invited by the engraver 
J. D. Cooper to prepare illustrations for 
Old Christmas. Irving mixed essay and 
anecdote, humour, pathos, and solemn 
reflection in a style which fitted the taste é 
of his time perfectly. His diffuseness, From Old Christmas 
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From Breton Folk 


avuncular benevolence and conscious elegance make him hard to read 
today, and upon their success must be blamed some of the longueurs of 
Charles Dickens. It is also probable, however, that it was from Irving 
that the great novelist acquired some of the sentiments and stage 
properties of ‘the Dickens Christmas.’ Caldecott’s illustrations were 
rejected by one publisher as ‘inartistic, flippant and vulgar, and 
unworthy of the author of Old Christmas.’ Evidently this publisher was 
hurt by the grotesque realism of the comic drawings, and unappeased 
by the conventional prettiness of the sentimental ones. These delighted 
other readers when the book eventually did appear, one writer 
proclaiming that they ‘gave such a meaning and emphasis to the text as 
to stir even callous bosoms by the graceful and pure creations of the 
artist’s genius.’ 

Irving projected his American determination that the English 
should be quainter and more steeped in the past than they ever are 
into an eccentric Squire, more antiquarian and aristocratic than 
Pickwick’s Mr Wardle, but otherwise identical. The story with its 
detailed visual characterisation suited Caldecott perfectly. So did the 
country setting and the opportunity to step into the past in skilled 
company ‘before the remembrance of the good old times, so fast 
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passing, should have entirely passed away.’ Some of his full page 
designs are crowded and fussy compared with his later work, and his 
young ladies and gentlemen in love are stuffed dolls. But his minor 
characters, translated from word to line eyelash by eyelash, are 
brilliant. 

Bracebridge Hall, the sequel to Old Christmas, was illustrated a year 
later with equal success. It is a lament for the end of the semi-feudal 
village, sometimes a little maudlin but mostly as level-headed as 
Hardy’s Under the Greenwood Tree, which dealt with the same theme. 
The drawings are more confident than in the previous book. Caldecott 
moved progressively towards simplicity of line, partly in order to fit 
his work to the method of reproduction and partly on the theory that 
‘the fewer the lines, the less error committed.’ They are also more 
grotesque and satirical. 

Breton Folk was originally planned by Henry Blackburn as a cross 
between the travel diary and the guide book. Disgruntled Victorians, 
as unlike each other as Ruskin and Samuel Butler, would go exploring 
amongst the peasants and mountains of Europe and write rhapsodies 
about them in the hope of converting their contemporaries to beauty 
and-innocence. The tourists followed and the tourists required 
information palatably presented about transport and hotels and 
drainage and history, and the right architecture to admire. This was 
where an intelligent middleman like Blackburn came in. He spent 
three summer holidays in Brittany, two of them with Caldecott, and 
the resulting book is skilful, read- 
able, and sensitive. He had 
intended to call the book Brittany 
Picturesque, but he changed his title 
and plan to suit the interests and 
talents of his friend. Caldecott, as 
he said, ‘never drew buildings with 
the same facility as figures, and to 
attempt to make drawings of 
chateaux, cathedrals and the like 
would have been unsuccessful.’ 
The artist was fascinated by the 
people of Brittany and_ their 
occupations. Few of his figures Me 
are posed; they have work to Sketching under Difficulties 
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do and families or friends around them. He puts character, mood, 
and a social situation into every drawing. It is too much, doubtless, for 
high art ; it is also a great deal more than the cleverest photographer 
can catch in a flick of light. The artist was happy because there was no 
need to make the Breton peasant picturesque or beautiful. There is 
humour in his drawing, because he could not keep it out, but he was 
not expected to make explicable jokes. Blackburn, too, was a 
sympathetic, unsentimental traveller. He can write: ‘The public 
exhibition of disease and human deformities permitted by the church 
are sights to which English eyes are unaccustomed, and of which the 
young and untravelled part of our community have happily little 
knowledge.’ In general, though, he and Caldecott are firmly on the 
side of the peasants and against the Parisians and fine ladies who 
condescended to them. 


* * * * * 


In 1890 Blackburn could reasonably complain that the popular 
press had no idea how to use diagrams or maps to clarify descriptive 
writing, and that in the art of illustration we were still behind the 
Japanese. Indeed, though we have plenty of maps, cartoons and 
photographs in the modern Press, we still lack an adequate and 
popular pictorial language of explanation. Naturally enough, Blackburn 
tried to turn his friend Caldecott into the first great sketching reporter, 
and Caldecott obligingly became a pioneer for a while. In 1874 he 
gave The Pictorial World topical sketches of electioneering scenes, 
Henry Irving’s Hamlet, the Tichborne trial, and Mr. Disraeli. The 
haste of journalism did not suit his temperament and threatened his 
health, so he refused to become a regular reporter and clung to the 
leisure of the freelance. In 1878 he grumbled mildly: ‘Oh these 
magazines, of how many efforts have they been the graves I wonder ? 
I have buried many cherished drawings in their gloomy depths ; but 
1 am glad of it now.’ 

He was, in fact, lucky to find a market for his unsensational and 
unstereotyped talents. The editor of The Graphic recognized that 
Caldecott was a natural correspondent. He wrote the sort of letter 
which is sure to be handed round a circle of friends and drew more 
easily than he wrote. From private letters about the health resorts he 
had to visit to a few pages in colour as a supplement to the Summer or 
Christmas number of the Graphic was no great step. 
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Caldecott’s contributions to the Graphic were its most frivolous 
feature. Some are simply letters with sketches from abroad or from 
an English watering place, others illustrate mildly funny stories about 
tourists or his imaginary grandfather, and others are polite forerunners 
of the strip cartoon. His humour is hard to classify. His purpose was 
not social criticism ; he had not even the mildly satirical intentions 
of his friends Charles Keene and George du Maurier. Perhaps he was a 
realist in spite of himself. When Arthur Locker, the editor of the 
Graphic, introduced a collection of his drawings he remarked with regret 
that Caldecott was unkind to his own sex : ‘Not infrequently they are 
ugly, or at all events queer-looking, yet, if he pleases, he can draw the 
very beau ideal of a manly yet unassuming young Englishman.’ 
Mr Locker was happier about the ladies. ‘How especially charming 
are his girls! And they are the best type of English girls. Healthy, 
innocent yet refined creatures, who keep good hours, and spend much 
time in the open air.’ Looking at Caldecott today one regrets that he 
ever bothered with this beau ideal of gentleman or that best type of 
English girl. The queer-looking people are so much more probable. 

Caldecott’s most grotesque drawings of the English were made at 
Scarborough, Buxton and Brighton. Whether special licence was 
allowed an artist on holiday or whether the shapes of the visitors 
were irresistibly odd we do not know. Washington Irving, describing 
the English at the seaside in 1815, supports the latter view: ‘I no 
longer wonder at the English being such excellent caricaturists, they 
have such an inexhaustible number and variety of subjects to study 
from... At a watering-place like Buxton, where people really resort 
for health, you see the great tendency of the English to run into 
excrescences and bloat out into grotesque deformities.’ 

Seaside resorts were strange places in the middle of the century. 
They grew quickly and were scenes of extravagance in both senses of 
the word. Cobbett angrily called them ‘wens,’ and Surtees noticed 
that class distinctions were much confused in them because the railways 
had brought visitors away from the localities where everyone’s social 
status was known. 

Brighton under George IV had been fashionable and exclusive. It 
suffered when Queen Victoria hinted a disapproval of its morals in 
1843 and, according to Cobbett, it was ‘thickly settled with stock- 
jobbing cuckolds.’ Caldecott noted its invasion by girls’ schools but 
found the visitors generally rich but unattractive. His sketches of 
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promenaders on foot and on horseback show them taking remarkably 
little interest in the sea. 

In France at this same time Boudin found his plage at Trouville- 
sur-Mer invaded by the fashionable, and was apparently glad that they 
paraded tidily in a section of beach which they could imagine the 
Champs-Elysées. For Boudin people by the sea were little more than 
a black smudge which interrupted his exquisite preoccupation with 
light and cloud and the moods of the sea.. Caldecott went to Trouville 
and saw nothing of the sea but the strange attitudes and costumes it 
imposed upon the comic animal man. The contrast between pure 
artist and illustrator could not be more extreme. His comment on the 
holidaymakers is amiably free from insularity. ‘Who—for example— 
ever saw British ratepayers making such a pleasant affair of going 
down into the sea as the three light-hearted—if not elegant—gentlemen 
represented above skipping hand-in-hand through the foam? <A 
Briton calmly walks into a wave without any fuss ; but a Frenchman 
attacks it with an air, doing it with an eye to effect—look at him on the 
right of the scene. And he casts his peignoir round him in an heroic 
way, knowing full well that the grace of its enfoldings must be observed 
by some at least of the many people who frequent the shore in order to 
contemplate and chat with the bathers... The drawings make a 
comment on national character which has remained true for seventy 
years—a great age for such generalizations. 


Trouville, 1879. From THE GRAPHIC 
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Trouville, 1879. From THE GRAPHIC 


The Christmas supplements to the Graphic by Caldecott are less 
rewarding. His eighteenth-century, Christmas card heaven is decorative 
and sometimes amusing. But this fantasy of good old days, fresh and 
valuable to a Victorian, has since been commercialized beyond 
bearing. Caldecott’s dream world of parties at the Hall, with snow, 
riding, highwaymen, minuets, fancy dress and enormous meals is 
pleasanter than most but he uses it best in the picture books. 


* * * * * 


The kind of books we give to children are an indication of what we 
think and feel about childhood, and these beliefs and emotions lie close 
to the heart of our national culture. Mr. F. J. Harvey Darton’s history 
of Children’s Books in England is a more serious history of England than 
most volumes which recite the names of battles and Acts of Parliament. 
It is no simple story of progress. Broadly speaking, in the eighteenth 
century parents and publishers fussed little about the young. They 
were presumed to be small adults and dressed as such. They could 
read such grown-up books as interested them, but like the lower classes 
they found their pleasure in books mainly in the fairy tales, songs, and 
stories of adventure crudely printed in chapbooks from the pedlar’s 
pack. One publisher of genius, John Newbery, began catering 
especially for children, and by the end of the century he had a host of 
followers. Newbery called himself ‘the friend of children,’ and his 
books were friendly and entertaining. But in the early nineteenth 
century children’s books became both a flourishing business and a very 
serious matter. Their authors, though benevolent, edifying and even 
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understanding, were scarcely friendly to the child reader. The books 
had to save children’s souls and to stuff their minds with suitable facts. 
According to the author of The Fairchild Family : “All children are by 
nature evil, and while they have none but the natural evil principle 
to guide them, pious and prudent parents must check their naughty 
passions in any way that they have in their power, and force them into 
decent and proper behaviour and into what are called good habits.’ 
Story books might help to frighten them into virtue. But fairy tales and 
nursery rhymes were irrational, uninformative and even immoral. 
Cinderella, for instance : ‘paints some of the worst passions that can 
enter into the human breast, and of which little children should, if 
possible, be totally ignorant; such as envy, jealousy, a dislike to 
mothers-in-law and half-sisters, vanity, a love of dress, etc., etc.’ 
Fortunately, this dreary and barbarous attitude to the young was not 
universal, and great writers who liked children came along. Gaiety, 
poetry, nonsense, and the ancient heritage of folk-lore were brought 
to the nursery by Edward Lear, Lewis Carroll, Hans Andersen, and the 
translators of Grimm in the 1840s, 50s and 60s. When Walter Crane, 
Kate Greenaway and Randolph Caldecott began drawing for children 
they were under no public compulsion to be morally edifying or 
factually informative. Children were no longer supposed to be ‘young 
persons’ whose taste would be much the same whether they were five 
or fifteen. So long as they pleased children they were free ; indeed, 
Crane wrote that ‘in a sober and matter of fact age Toybooks afford 
perhaps the only outlet for unrestricted flights of fancy open to the 
modern illustrator who likes to revolt against the despotism of facts.’ 

Since the 80s books for children have grown steadily in prestige 
and numbers and our attitude to children has altered immensely. 
The child is anything but downtrodden. His innocent eye is the final 
court of appeal for many aesthetic extremists. A pack of writers from 
Barrie downwards have envied his dream world. A contemporary 
illustrator might well seek to escape from the despotism of fantasy. 
Educational extremists say that ‘the wisdom of the child’ should decide 
what he ought to learn. The severest criticism of a children’s book 
now Is that it might frighten its readers. 

In 1878 when Caldecott published his first picture book the child 
had not become such a domineering father of the man. But the social 
and aesthetic importance of the baby’s book was well established. 
Ruskin had denounced the pious ugliness of : ‘the literature which 
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cheap printing enables the pious to make Christmas presents of for a 
penny ... full of beautiful sentiments, woodcuts and music. . . Splendid 
woodcuts, too, in the best Kensington style, and rigidly on the principles 
of high, and commercially remunerative, art, taught by Messrs. 
Redgrave, Cole, and Company.’ He felt it would lead to: ‘Ruin— 
inevitable and terrible, such as no nation has yet suffered... Yes— 
inevitable. England has to drink a cup which cannot pass from her 
—at the hands of the Lord, the cup of His fury ;—surely the dregs of it, 
the wicked of the earth shall wring them and drink them out.’ 

The illustrations of the old chapbooks had been coarse in colour and 
vulgar in design. Even decently produced books as late as 1850 had 
the colour added to them in patches by children working in large 
groups. About 1868 the processes of colour printing took a leap forward 
in convenience and potential beauty. Walter Crane was inspired by 
Japanese colour prints: “Their treatment in definite black outline 
and flat brilliant as well as delicate colours, vivid dramatic and 
decorative feeling struck me at once.’ And as he worked with Edmund 
Evans, a printer of rare skill and taste, he was able to experiment 
successfully in adapting his ideas to mass colour printing. Evans 
printed the work of Caldecott and Kate Greenaway, too, and played 
a considerable part in setting good standards of quality as the new 
mechanical processes developed. 

Walter Crane’s The Baby’s Opera is a remaining classic of the nursery, 
and when he illustrated the same nursery rhymes as Caldecott he 
could excel him in beauty of design. But his vein of humour was not 
strong, and his elegant figures in Pre-Raphaelite attitudes were more 
decorative than illustrative. He tried to make his books train the 

taste of their readers, and made them a 
vehicle for his ideas about furniture and 


The litile A, decoration. 
dog laughed Kate Greenaway was Caldecott’s other 
ph chief rival. She drew beautiful children 
en \ in costumes which, she said, were of the 
\\ / \ eighteenth century but which, in fact, 
mN came from her own imagination. Her 


gracefully sentimental work was so 
popular that the fashions she invented 
ch Ses 3 for children of the past became real. 

int Kate Greenaway dresses and bonnets, 


berisl 


made uglier of course, were worn by children here, in France and 
in America. Ruskin alternated between grossly overpraising her work 
and cramping her style by trying to make her draw correctly. 

Caldecott illustrated two or three books for Mrs Juliana Ewing— 
the best of them being Jackanapes—and was evidently sympathetic to her 
lively though elevating storytelling. His real reputation with infants, 
however, rests upon the picture books whose texts are either nursery 
rhymes or songs or ballads of the eighteenth century. The origins of 
the nursery rhyme are unquestionably ancient, but splendidly obscure. 
Theorists have claimed to find sources and parallels for them in 
anthropology ; others hold that they are linked with popular political 
satire. It is all quite inconclusive, and the rhymes remain, magical 
fragments which add to nobody’s store of knowledge, improve no 
infant characters, but persist in giving delight. Caldecott’s affection 
for the late eighteenth century has been mentioned before. His idea 
of the period has nothing in common with the rational, elegant, witty, 
unregenerate dix-huitiéme in which Lytton Strachey discovered a 
spiritual home. It was almost as reliable as history, however. ‘The 
poems which Caldecott raised almost to the true fame of anonymity 
included two by Oliver Goldsmith—the Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog 
from The Vicar of Wakefield and his Elegy On The Glory of Her Sex Mrs. 
Mary Blaize. It may be worth noting that the Vicar of Wakefield itself 
was nostalgic and pastoral—an escape from sophisticated London to 
old-fashioned country people. The ‘good old days’ seem to be 
progressively recessive. Neither of these poems were meant for 
children though Goldsmith, through his friendship with Newbery, 
wrote more for children than for adults. They are nonsense in a way, 
but the verbal nonsense of paradox and anti-climax, rather than the 
image-nonsense of dream poetry. Caldecott made them live by 
ignoring their critical wit and exploiting every ‘sympathetic’ touch 
for all it was worth. The Mad Dog himself is a famous charmer : 

“The dog and man at first were friends 
But when a pique began, 


The dog, to gain some private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man.’ 


In three drawings Caldecott makes it clear that the friendship was 
based on the gift of bones, that the pique was a matter of jealousy of a 
cat and that the madness was an unfortunate private matter which 
‘the wondering neighbours’ were impertinent to discuss. 
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Caldecott’s choice of Robert Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy needs no 
explaining. It illustrates itself with a new animal on every page which 
those young persons who have learnt few words can nevertheless greet 
with appropriate noises. John Gilpin by William Cowper is more an 
older child’s book. The riding and the misfortunes make active pictures 
but babies may agree with Miss Greenaway that the accidents aad 

sufferings of a nice old man are more distressing than funny. 
Samuel Foote’s Great Panjandrum is queerest of all. Foote wrote it to 
annoy the actor Macklin, famous for his Shylock. Macklin retired 


from the stage to keep a coffee-house and hoped to attract custom 
to it by giving lectures. Foote knew that sooner or later he would 
boast of his actor’s skill in memorizing anything at a single hearing, 
and attended his lecture armed with The Great Panjandrum. ‘This was 
a piece of nonsense from which each vestige of consecutive thought, 
every memory aid of association and all sane meaning had been 
carefully excluded. Where Caldecott found it I cannot imagine. 
Foote’s witty though scurrilous farces had been off the stage since his 
death in France after a prosecution as notorious in its time as that of 
Oscar Wilde. The Life and Bonmots of Samuel Foote, which contains the 
Panjandrum, was not a common book. The Life was scandalous and 
the bonmots often regrettably coarse. But he did find it, and in no time 
dons and clergymen were sending translations of it into the Greek or 
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And at the same time a great she-bear, coming down the street, pops tts head inio the shop 


Hebrew to Notes and Queries, and the young had adopted it as an 
excellent difficult thing to learn by heart. 

His illustrations for this Dadaist masterpiece are an extreme example 
of his method of work and the peculiar fitness of his sort of imagination 
for the entertainment of small boys and girls. It is clear that he did his 
first drawings while telling a story to a child on his knee. The book of 
Lightning Sketches For The House That Jack Built proves that. So, 
obviously, did Edward Lear, and we are told the same of Lewis 
Carroll. It keeps your story moving at a proper pace. You find out 
when you are permitted to elaborate or digress and when you must have 
pictures to carry you over an unknown word or an ambiguous phrase. 

Caldecott had kept the severely literal visual imagination which I 
believe to be characteristic of young children. The thing imagined 
for them is not of another order of reality from the thing seen. After 
all, you can see it in your head. They are willing to accept flexible 
conventions in imagining, will grant for the sake of fun that a cloud 
is very like a camel or Father like a bear. Yet their fancy has hard 
edges and is not at home off the solid earth. Until corrupted by 


whimsical elders, they prefer what they know or can see to fanciful 
inventions. 
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In picturing the Panjandrum, Caldecott leaves no point unsharpened 
and no bridgeable gap unbridged, ‘So she went into the garden to cut 
a cabbage-leaf to make an apple-pie ; and at the same time a great 
she-bear, coming down the street, pops its head into the shop. What ! no 
soap? So he died, and she very imprudently married the Barber ; and 
there were present the Picninnies, and the Joblillies, and the Garyulies, 
and the great Panjandrum himself, with the little round button at top ; 
and they all fell to playing the game of catch-as-catch-can, till the 
gunpowder ran out at the heels of their boots.” The She-Bear goes 
down a real street—in Whitchurch. ‘The regrettable shortage of soap 
directly causes death. The round button at top of the Panjandrum 
proves him a schoolmaster, and the gunpowder which ran out at the 
hecls of the boots of the dancers, though unexplained, is clearly 
drawn in, 

He brought the same thoroughgoing habits of realistic visualization 
and explanation to nursery rhymes, and the purist may object to such 
hard-and-fast interpretation. His most claborate piece of exposition 
comes in Sing a Song of Sixpence which he changed to a Song for Sixpence 
without authority. The lines : 

‘Sing a song for sixpence 

A pocketful of rye 
Four-and-Twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie.’ 
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What! no soap? 


are given eight pictures. An old lady gives a little girl sixpence, 
presumably for having sung. The girl gives it to a man chopping 
wood. The man buys or acquires a poacher’s pocketful of rye which 
he takes home. His children set a blackbird trap in the snow, and 
evidently catch twenty-four birds which their mother bakes in a pie. 
This looks a likely story, but it is more probable that the first two lines 
of the song mean nothing at all. However, parents with children who 
ask Why? are fully covered. And the birdtrap picture is a very 
charming colour design. Humanitarians may disapprove of the whole 
blackbird incident. JI can only report that at the age of three a 
kindly daughter of mine found the picture with the birds beginning to 
sing a sad one, on the grounds that the little girl with the spoon might 
get no dinner. 

Another piece of rationalizing one might regret is the lowness of the 
moon jumped over by the cow. But no parent will regret the introduc- 
tion of pigs to explain what fun the little dog laughed at. An 
insufficiency of pigs is one of the great faults of modern children’s 
books. 

The most famous of all Caldecott’s drawings came in his first picture 
book—The House That Jack Built. ‘The Dog that Worried the Cat sits 
there exhausted by his effort but happy in the consciousness that that 
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effort has been virtuous, while behind him threatens the unsuspected, 
inevitable cow. Tragic irony and the madness of pride could not be 
more precisely expressed. 

Story and picture have merged so closely in these books that to 
pick out a single page as a specimen of drawing is like removing a 
line from a sonnet. Each sketch depends on what went before and 
what comes after. The girls opening the gate here have been 
eavesdropping on the proposal scene just ended and will join the 
indignant heroine in chasing the kind gentleman. The dog slinking 
off on the right has been making up to the milkmaid’s dog before 
and will be driven away by it afterwards. His set pieces in colour 
sometimes achieve dignity—the fine lady on a white horse is 
unquestionably handsome—and they have vigour and gaiety always. 
But his great achievement is the creation of a fluid style of pictorial 
storytelling which is as natural and as pleasant as friendly conversation. 
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THE HANDS 
OF THE CRAFTSMAN 


by TOM AND MARGARET JONES 


JMGiuE LITERAL meaning of manufactured is made by 
hand; the word factory is an abbreviation of 
BY manufactory. Yet, as more and more of the goods 
of this materialistic century stream from the factories, 
the importance of hands in their making becomes 
less and less. In this age of automation the word 
handling has come to mean the movement of machine-made goods by 
mechanical means ; factory hands have become machine tenders. 

But there are still men and women whose capital may be said to lie 
in their hands, occupying maybe a dwindling place in the community 
and one which is not of great economic significance. They may be 
found in the country, though the revolution wrought by the mechaniza- 
tion of farming has inevitably and profoundly affected agriculture’s 
servants—the rural craftsmen. Some city trades have escaped 
mechanization, and cheek by jowl with modern plants one occasionally 
comes across frowsty little workshops where craftsmen work in a little 
enclave of the past. Then there are craftsmen who are perhaps the 
offspring of reaction rather than tradition—men and women who 
choose a way of life which is contrary to the spirit of the times and cater 
for the nostalgic desire of the machine-sick masses for the sensual 
satisfaction given by articles made individually, by hand, of organic 
materials. A curious aspect of the revolution in taste which this implies 
is the snob value acquired by the word hand-made. 

The craft collector can indulge his pastime anywhere, anytime. 
He can acquire things which he has actually seen being fashioned by 
ten magical fingers. He can amass innumerable titbits of knowledge 
about crafts and craftsmen. their tools and raw materials—and never 
exhaust his subject. Familiarity with crafts will heighten his percep- 
tion as a countrygoer. Most of all, it will bring him into contact 
with people who, although not rich in wealth, have suffered no divorce 
between their work and enjoyment of life, and thus live aloof from the 
widespread search for escape. 
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riking tools, extensions of that most wonderful of tools, the hand, appear among 
e earliest artifacts, and nearly every craft has its own hammer. Precise hammering 
the essence of this silversmith’s task, chasing silver held firm on its bed of pitch, 
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A little amazed, perhaps, at the pin-up 
girl and _ twentieth-century attire, a 
medieval mason would at any rate find 
this eighty-year-old hickory mallet and 
chisel, even this Gothic moulding traced 
on a half ton block of stone, familiar to his 
hands. ‘Time has also left unchanged the 
‘signing’ of work by a mason’s individual! 
banker (or bench) mark—usually a simple 
symbol cut by chisel. This modern mark 
may (as medieval ones do now) excite the 
antiquary of the future, just as those o 
today feel drawn to the fourteenth century 
craftsman who carved kitchen utensils or 
a misericord and was, apparently, s« 
pleased with his skill that he signed i 
(with his twig mark) not once but fow 
times. The mouse is another symbol o 
pride of work, for it is the ‘signature’ of < 
modern woodworker. Yet craftsmanship i 
none the less genuine for being anonymous 
and the countryside is rich in such work a 
stone walls slowly and laboriously as 
sembled by hand. 
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The twentieth century has seen the last of 
many rural crafts, while others survive pre- 
cariously. This oak cleaver, for instance, 
follows a two centuries-old family tradi- 
tion, but can find no one to follow him, 
So he has judged it wiser to sacrifice his 
skill in weaving five-peck scuttles to con- 
centrate on tying besoms of birch spray. 
In this work he can rely on help during 
busy periods or illness. He could, of 
course, have forsaken his craft, but he 
prefers to be his own master. Still 
occasionally used for chastising the young 
and sweeping garden paths, his birch 
besoms are made principally for two 
curious industrial customers, an ironworks 
and a vinegar distillery. In the former, 
besoms on long poles are used to brush 
slag off hot metal ; in the latter, bundles 
of spray set in the bottom of vats help to 
clarify the liquid. 


Modern conditions, which have in most 
areas killed osier growing for the hand- 
made basket industry, have provided, an 
alternative market for these particular 
beds, where one-year-old willow shoots 
are being harvested and tied with a hand- 
twisted withy bond. Woven, by hand, 
into hurdles which effectively screen one’s 
neighbours, they find a ready market. iv 
suburbia, 


How industrialists would envy the apparent low costing of this craftsman’s 


shop and raw material from a nearby forest. But how to price the skill of 
hands which can produce a scuttle strong enough to jump on in half an hour ? 


Hand production profits by the fashion for revivals. Slipware—in common use 
from the middle ages to the eighteenth century—is today being made again by studio 
potters in response to a widespread reaction from the monotonous perfection of 
machine-made gocds, which had in their turn ousted such coarse wares. ‘This 
potter’s massive jugs derive their shape from strictly utilitarian containers ; his 
feather-combed platters (resembling iced cakes) will, when fired, be practically 
indistinguishable from the crude tableware of three centuries ago. Yet such is the 
reversion of taste that his pots are likely to be stood unused as decorative ornaments 
in homes filled with machine-made gocds, and proudly 


shown to guests as ‘real 
hand-made.’ 
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jarrow boats carry along the canals a 
are survival of folk art : exuberant roses, 
urytale castles, recoco motifs, and geo- 
1etric designs painted in unsubtle colours. 
. coat of moncchrome paint would 
oubtless protect the cabin woodwork 
ist as effectively (as the newly national- 
ed British Waterways tried to demon- 
rate in 1948), while doubtless stencils 
suld be cut to step up production of 
yses and castles. But boat-people still 
ike pride in the individuality of their 
ecorated homes, recognizing the home 
orts of passing boats by their livery. 
raunston watercans are indeed so widely 
ypreciated that they are sought even by 
ndsmen. Here is one being painted, in 
and-mixed colours, with plump _ pink 
ses ON a green ground. 


Townees have provided a timely fillip to 
the diminishing rural craft of thatching. 
While village workers transfer joyfully 
into new council houses, their old homes, 
built of traditional materials, are (if 
within reach of industrial cities) eagerly 
bought up by nostalgic townsmen who 
delight in the ‘olde worlde.’ Here, in 
Shakespeare’s country, an Irish thatcher, 
working with Norfolk reed, handles a tool 
familiar to a medieval clerk, who doodled 
it in the margin of a Lincolnshire manorial 
court roll of 1364. In consideration of the 
inquisitive historian of six centuries later, 
he labelled his sketch ‘instrumentum 
tectoris arundinis’ (tool for a roof of reed). 
This thatcher calls it a leggatt or beater, 
He has three sorts, shown below with his 
other simple tools. 


No craftsman chooses his tools an- 
tiquity’s sake. The thatcher opposite cuts 
his hazel spars with a bayonet of the First 
World War. Another developed a gadget 
for coiling straw into archery target backs 
from a tin can, a prototype from which a 
neighbouring blacksmith made this iron 
sleeve. Hands still provide the motive 


ex wer. 


for 


A fourth man of straw needs no tools at all 


to plait his corn dollies, twisting the stalks 
while still green into these pretty symbols 
of the spirit of harvest, thought to have a 
Still occasionally seen on 


pagan origin. 


preserved in churches and 


ricks or 
museums, their intrinsic charm is exploited 
by discerning interior decorators. 
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Though this 66-year-old blacksmith follows.a centuries-c nily tradition, agri- 


culture is no longer his only master. Shoeing racehorses and children’s ponies is 


his special line, ‘This job is for a fellow craftsman who prefers hand-forged tools. 


Saddlery also benefits from the popular suburban 
yastime of horse-riding. Much to his regret as a 
vraftsman this saddler does mostly repair work. 
[t still demands, however, the same skill, the same 
irchaic tools such as this palm iron which, thimble 
ike, pushes the needle through saddle quilting. 
Jid tools and patterns still litter most wheel- 
vrights’ shops, though electricity now replaces 
nany laborious skills. The wheel felloe was cut 
yy electrically driven bandsaw, but this craftsman’s 
rrandfather would have shaped it entirely by 
and. Aptly named a ‘samson’, this near obsolete 
ice hugs tight the felloes of a wagon wheel while 
he iron strakes are fixed. 


The threvil, for 
mortising willow 
hurdle heads, 
possibly derived 
from the med- 
ieval twybylle, 
and the pom- 
pously named 
wood engine, for 
planing handles 
and, ladder 
rungs, are other 
old = woodwork- 
ing tools. 


A crude assemblage of wood and car tyre—but this ‘h 
spiritual descent from William Morris. Made by a follower of his to 


practise chairmaking, it is still used by his pupil in the same craft. 
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The hands-of craftsmen and women cater for the sports- 
man’s discernment in judging the balance of a hunting whip 
or the killing power of a salmon fly. And no gardening 
gadget could ever usurp the tactile guidance of green 
fingers slitting the bark of a fruit stock to receive the scion. 


These final pictures symbolize hands in a machine age. Electric power 
has rejuvenated many traditional crafts such as woodturning. ‘The gold 
beater’s trade sign—with raised arm, duplicated over the anvils within—is a 
defiant token that hands do still hold their own, for no machine can reproduce 
the knowing blows of a hammer, the ancient tool with which we began. 
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LORD 
BARTON-BENDISH 


by JOHN BETJEMAN 
with decorations by JOHN PIPER 


Oh Lord Barton-Bendish ! 
Your mausoleum is cold ; 
The dry brown grass is brittle 

And frozen hard the mould, 


And where its Grecian columns rise 
So white among the dark 

Of yew trees and of hollies in 
That corner of the park, 


The Norfolk oaks around it 

Have boughs which seem to talk ; 
And there, Lord Barton-Bendish, 

I would not like to walk. 


And even in the summer, 
On a bright East Anglian day, 
When round your Doric portico 
Your children’s children play 


There’s a Something in the stillness 
And our waiting eyes are drawn 

From the butler and the footman 
Putting tea out on the lawn 
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From the little silver spirit lamp 
Which burns so blue and still 
To the half-seen mausoleum 
In the oak trees on the hill. 


But when, Lord Barton-Bendish, 
November stars are bright, 

And the King’s Head Inn at Letheringsett 
Is shutting for the night, 


The villagers have told me 
That they do not like to pass 

Your curious mausoleum 
Moon-shadowed on the grass 


For fear of seeing walking 
In the season of All Souls 
That First Lord Barton-Bendish, 
The Master of the Rolls. 
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THE PASSING OF THE 
Gio eee S DORY 


Patel G. BOLT 


SAD TALE’S BEST for winter ; I have one of sprites and 
goblins,’ says little Mamillius in A Winter’s Tale. 
‘Come on,’ invites his mother, ‘and do your best 
to fright me with your sprites; you’re powerful 
at it, and the child begins: ‘There was a man 
dwelt by a churchyard...’ Alas, the entrance of 
Leontes and his company cuts off the story at its promising beginning, 
but although Mamillius was disappointed the tradition of the winter’s 
tale has persisted. 

They could not appreciate light who had never known darkness, 
and so the brightness of the star that shone over the stable in Bethlehem 
was traditionally enhanced each Christmas season by the black contrast 
of fireside tales about what Mrs Crowe called the ‘Night Side of Nature.’ 
When the winter wind boomed in the chimney, generations of story- 
tellers would, like Mamillius, do their best to fright the company, 
invoking not merely sprites and goblins but the Prince of Darkness 
himself or his more fearful myrmidons: hell hounds and werwolves, 
demons of hideous aspect, witches and warlocks, and damned souls 
breaking from their unquiet graves. 

Most of us can no longer appreciate the superstitious terrors which 
the mere mention of such creatures was once sufficient to arouse. ‘They 
have become mere turnip ghosts whose element the flick of a switch 
will disperse. Nevertheless, the past dies hard. Notwithstanding 
electric light and every other form of scientific exorcism the ghost story 
held its own. Until recently no Christmas annual or Christmas number 
of a magazine was considered complete without a ghost story. It is only 
within the last decade or so that this venerable branch of the story- 
teller’s art seems to have fallen into neglect. 

Some literary critics account for the eclipse of the ghost story by 
maintaining that no amount of subtlety can any longer avail against 
the materialism and cynicism of the present time, in other words that 
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it is an exhausted form doomed to extinction in a world of science 
fiction. Before jumping to the hasty assumption that the last fictional 
ghost has been laid, it were better to study a little more closely the history 
of the art and the works of its past masters. 

Supernatural phenomena are only the raw material of the ghost 
story writer. They provide him with ideas, no more. ‘The idea 
is only his starting point; his own imagination must supply the 
atmosphere of mounting suspense and the significant and usually 
malign influence of the supernatural upon the natural which seldom 
or never exists in fact but which gives the fictional ghost story its shape 
and plot. The oldest and simplest of these fictional embroideries is 
that of the man who spends a night in a haunted chamber. Sometimes 
he does so wittingly for a wager or out of sheer bravado and sometimes 
he is the victim of a cruel experiment or hoax on the part of his host, 
but in either event the result is the same. If his hair turns white 
overnight he has had a fortunate escape ; death mysterious or self- 
inflicted or gibbering lunacy are usually his portion. In antiquity and 
perennial virility the victim of the haunted chamber shares the honours 
with the numerous rash speculators who, singularly failing to profit 
from the horrid example of their famous predecessor Doctor Faustus, 
persistently sign contracts with the Arch Fiend or one of his cohorts. 

Simple basic plots such as these which stem directly from oral 
tradition, together with every grisly legend and superstition that 
memory had perpetuated were all raked up in the eighteenth century 
and flung into the melting pot of the Gothic novel, The Castle of Otranto 
and its successors. Like the witches in Macbeth, Horace Walpole and 
his imitators concocted a rare stew for their cauldron, but it is not 
one that we can stomach today. In its extreme form it was as crammed 
full with horrors both natural and supernatural as the most lurid of 
medieval ‘Last Judgments,’ and, like the latter, it is capable of 
inspiring no more than morbid curiosity today. For the Gothic writers 
simply did not know when to stop. They subjected their audience to 
such an unrelieved surfeit that they defeated their own object. 

Nevertheless, the Gothic novel is true ancestor of the modern ghost 
story, for out of that phantasmagoria there cmerged two of the first 
great masters of the supernatural art, Edgar Allan Poe and Joseph 
Sheridan Le Fanu. The former’s Tales of Mystery and Imagination is 
justly famous as a classic of the art, displaying a sombre imaginative 
power infinitely superior to any of his predecessors. Yet Poe stands for 
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the most part still very much in the Gothic tradition and is reluctant 
to discard its paraphernalia. So it is that stories such as Ligeia or the 
celebrated Fall of the House of Usher, though they do not provoke 
irreverent laughter, have become for us period pieces, albeit magnificent 
ones, which no longer haunt our minds as their author intended they 
should, and as any successful ghost story must do. With the better 
stories of Sheridan Le Fanu it is quite otherwise. Although his work is 
unaccountably less widely acclaimed than Poe’s, he is, when at the top 
of his bent—for his work is uneven in quality—a much greater master 
than Poe. The stage of his stories, too, is apt to be cluttered with 
tombstones, mouldering ruins, mantling ivy and such-like conventional 
Gothic properties over which the modern reader is apt to stumble. 
Nor is he a writer of remarkable inventive power or originality where 
his plots are concerned. They are for the most part old, conventional 
and simple, while more than once he repeats what is virtually the same 
story, changing only the setting and the names of the characters. And 
yet, despite all this, Le Fanu’s stories linger uncomfortably in the back 
of the mind where Poe’s are forgotten. The secret of this success and 
the basis of his claim to be the father of the modern ghost story is to 
be found in the infinitely guileful brilliance with which he conjures up 
his apparitions. This is a technique entirely his own to which all 
subsequent practitioners are indebted. If, for instance, we were to 
meet that foul dog in Squire Toby’s Will we might at first suppose that 
there was nothing abnormal about it. So thought Charles Marston 
when the dog first appeared, for Le Fanu was the first to realize that 
the most grotesque and hideous monster ever conceived cannot be so 
frightening as the sudden revelation that the normal and familiar 
is not, after all, what it seems. From the moment when the dog is 
seen fawning and writhing in obscene ecstasy upon the tomb of old 
Squire Toby, its white body extended to a length quite disproportionate, 
it becomes a creature most horrible, the mere clattering of its claws 
in the nocturnal corridors of Gylingden Hall more disturbing in its 
import than the baying of all the hell-hounds of legend put together. 

In the opinion of this reader, Squire Toby’s Will is the best of Le Fanu’s 
stories, but this is a matter of personal taste, for others are hardly less 
successful. No matter how old and stale the plot may be it is revivified 
by brilliant treatment. Thus A Strange Event in the Life of Schalken the 
Painter is no more than a variation upon the Faustean theme, yet 
where legions of Mephistophelian bargainers are forgotten, Le Fanu’s 
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infernal visitor has an unpleasant way of reappearing before the mind’s 
eye. Minheer Wilken Vanderhausen of Rotterdam is not distinguished 
as a species by a cloven foot or a smell of brimstone. As in the case of 
the dog, we at first accept as natural the strange visitor to the studio 
of Gerard Douw and so become horrified when certain subtle peculiari- 
ties are remarked : the dark skin ; the unblinking eyes in which the 
whites are visible all round the iris; and a stillness in repose so profound 
that no motion even of breathing can be detected. 

The same may be said of the creatures that lurk in the pages of that 
brilliantly titled collection In a Glass Darkly. The concentrated malevo- 
lence of the little monkey-like being which ultimately drove the 
wretched parson of Green Tea to take his own life and the menacing face 
of The Familiar which hounded the unfortunate Captain Barton to an 
equally melancholy end are both, it seems, disturbingly enhanced by 
the mere fact of their diminutive size. And surely no vampire, no, not 
even the eminent Count Dracula himself, has ever surpassed Le Fanu’s 
Carmilla. Here again, what makes this revenant so peculiarly dreadful 
is the perfection of its human disguise. Almost until the fearful end the 
semblance of the beautiful Carmilla continues to deceive and only we, 
the readers, are permitted to infer the horrid truth from her morning 
languors and from her growing passion for her host’s ward, an 
unnatural lust of whose awful consummation we become so vividly 
aware that we long to cry a warning to the innocent victim, caught 
like a fly in the web of her seductions. 

These three stories from In a Glass Darkly have only one fault. 
Each is presented as though it had been extracted from the case book 
of a pseudo-scientific investigator named Doctor Hesselius. This 
serious mistake has been perpetuated by other writers since Le Fanu, 
who have perhaps been influenced by detective story technique. To 
the latter the character of the investigator is as important as the Prince 
of Denmark in Hamlet, but in the ghost story he is an unwanted extra, 
attempting, as he must do, to rationalize and explain an occurrence 
which, if it is to make its full impact upon the reader, should remain 
as irrational and as inexplicable as a nightmare. Even the frequently 
employed technique of telling the ghost story at second hand must to 
some extent insulate the reader from the shock, knowing as he does 
that the narrator himself is not involved in the events which he 
describes. Hence, with rare exceptions, the most effective ghost stories 
are told in direct narrative. To cut these stories of Le Fanu’s out of the 
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frame in which Doctor Hesselius presents them would be a simple 
operation from which they would benefit immeasurably. One reason 
why Squire Toby’s Will excels is that it is told directly ; here no calm, 
detached voice is raised to allay our fears and distract them from that 
beastly dog. 

A most fervent admirer of Le Fanu’s work and one who did more 
than anyone else to rescue it from unmerited obscurity was that most 
widely celebrated of all the masters of the ghost story, Montague 
Rhodes James. James not only hailed Le Fanu as the first of the 
masters but freely acknowledged his own debt to him. Certainly 
the stories of M. R. James represent a logical development of Le Fanu’s 
technique. In the creation of memory-haunting visitants and in devising 
unpleasant experiences for his luckless human characters, James’s 
power of invention is unsurpassed. Moreover, no other writer in this 
field has ever maintained so consistent a standard. Not one of his 
stories fails in its effect, and connoisseurs rarely agree when asked to 
name his best work. A considerable factor in his success was the 
academic milieu in which practically all his characters have their being. 
It was not only one in which he moved himself and with which he was 
therefore thoroughly familiar, it was also perfectly suited to the display 
of his particular powers, distilling as it did an atmosphere which made 
his singular inventions all too easily credible. James’s bookish, candlelit 
world, peopled exclusively by elderly Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Dons and Prebendaries who inhabit tall Queen Anne or 
Georgian rectories in the wilds of East Anglia, or enjoy the cloistered 
seclusion of quadrangle or Cathedral close, this world of his is, when 
we come to think of it, simply an ingenious variant of that Gothic 
gloom in which earlier and simpler writers wallowed. The difference 
is that whereas their characters lived in the ruins, so to speak, James’s 
elderly and eminently respectable scholars visit them in the spirit of 
archaeological inquiry. When they do so they invariably pay a high 
price for their curiosity. The technique, though immensely effective 
and capable of many ingenious twists and variations, is basically 
extremely simple. It could be labelled, somewhat irreverently, the 
Aladdin’s Lamp method. Murmur aloud the Latin inscription, study 
too closely the picture or the ancient book ; blow that curious whistle, 
lay your hand upon the head of the carved figure or seek the treasure 
of Abbot Thomas, and you will presently find yourself in highly 
undesirable company. It is disconcerting to find a thin, hairy hand 
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appearing on the desk beside your book when you are reading, or to 
confront a crumpled linen face in your hotel bedroom where there 
should only be an unoccupied bed. It is not pleasant when what you 
took to be a leather sack suddenly slumps forward and puts arms about 
your neck. 

If James has a fault it is that he betrays, in some not easily definable 
way, a kind of impish glee, a malicious delight in his ability to frighten 
his readers. With infinite relish he sets about the task of freezing our 
blood and performs it most efficiently, but we are aware that his own 
blood has never cooled and that he does not believe a word of what he 
writes. If he is to carry his readers with h’'m and achieve the highest 
pinnacle of success the writer of ghost stories must create the impression, 
whether it be true or false, that he himself believes that the events 
which he is describing could happen. If he does not do so he cannot 
hope to suspend his readers’ disbelief. 

The ghost stories of M. R. James are highly ingenious variations 
upon a theme, and their key and tone colour remains the same. To 
change the metaphor, the basic ingredients are seldom varied and all 
the skill lies in the way they are mixed and seasoned. James never 
essayed any entirely fresh recipe for horror comparable with, to quote 
a classic example, The Turn of the Screw. The literary fame of Henry 
James is, of course, far more widely based, yet this single brilliant 
achievement entitles him to a place among the masters of the ghost 
story. The horrible idea of childish innocence deliberately corrupted 
and debauched by a power of supernatural evil has since been exploited 
by other writers and seldom fails to produce the desired effect upon the 
reader, but never has it been developed with such skill and subtlety 
as in the original. When the antiquary in an M. R. James story 
suffers for his insatiable curiosity or acquisitivencss we may say to 
ourselves ‘serve you right,’ but there is something quite different and 
peculiarly dreadful about the notion of a small child becoming a victim 
of the dark powers. 

Arthur Machen and Algernon Blackwood are much more uneven 
writers than M. R. James. Blackwood, particularly, can fail abysmally, 
and he sometimes introduces a tiresome successor to Le Fanu’s 
Doctor Hesselius, improbably named John Silence. Yet when he is at 
the top of his form, Blackwood is incomparable, and if I were asked to 
name the most terrifying ghost story ever written my answer would be 
The Wendigo. ‘The strength of both Machen and Blackwood is the 
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weakness of M. R. James ; they succeed in convincing their readers 
that they believe their own stories. So effectually do they manage this 
that wisps of the sinister necromantic fog which pervades their stories 
seem to hang about the writers themselves. While we should, we feel, 
welcome as reassuring the person of M. R. James if we met him as we 
walked along a high banked lane on a dark night, we might well 
experience a qualm upon encountering the cloaked, white-haired 
Machen or the cadaverous figure of Algernon Blackwood. 

The background and technique of their most successful stories is 
totally different from those of M.R. James. It is a paradox that whereas 
James, the hearty member of the trio, performs most of his conjurations 
indoors, Machen and Blackwood are predominantly outdoor men ; 
they have to do with elemental things, and the particular brand of 
horror in which they excel is that of the worm in the bud, the terror 
or the rottenness that can lurk under nature’s mask of beauty. Upon 
one side the fruit can present the smooth ripe bloom of perfection, 
while upon the other it is already black, corrupt and crawling with 
loathsome creatures. With splendid skill and sensibility they shock 
us with the contrast between this picture and that, pointing the 
ancient, enigmatic contradiction between the exquisite sweetness of 
the music of the Pan pipes and the pitiless, pagan cruelty of those 
hairy flanks and cloven feet. 

Space does not permit us to consider other stars in the ghostly 
firmament such as E. F. Benson, H. R. Wakefield and Oliver Onions. 
These three, like Blackwood and Machen, are not always successful, 
and yet, with The Room in the Tower, Look Up There and The Beckoning 
Fair One, respectively, each has earned his place among the masters. 

But where are the practising masters of today ? That the most recent 
collection of original ghost stories to appear up to the time of writing 
received wider critical notice than previous ventures in this field is 
encouraging, but the quality of the book was not. With one possible 
exception the masters are not here. Well-known writers who should 
know better fall into every pitfall which can so easily entrap whoever 
would succeed in this minor but most subtle and sinister art. Some 
commit sins quite unforgivable and deadly ; wax facetious or, as a 
writer of whodunits trails red herring clues, trick out their theme with 
supernatural non sequitors the effect of which is to mystify and perplex 
but not to terrify. That every hint of the sinister or abnormal must be 
strictly relevant to the central idea is a canon of the art which cannot 
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be flouted. But the commonest fault of these modern stories is that they 
are too short. The very short ghost story is rarely successful. If it is 
to convince the reader, the process whereby the abnormal gradually 
intrudes and imposes itself upon the normal cannot be hurried, and 
hence an attempt to apply the fashionable technique of streamlining 
is disastrous. It means that the story begins on a note of unreality or of 
tension instead of first lulling the reader into a false sense of security. 

One reviewer of this recent book maintained that the ghost story had 
no future because the number of possible plots was limited, that they 
had been worn out by over-use and were not in any case applicable or 
convincing in this materialistic atomic age. ‘That the basic plots 
available are limited I agree, but that they are stale or inapplicable 
to the present day I most stoutly deny. On the contrary, never was a 
world so full of sinister possibilities awaiting exploitation. It is not 
without significance that the most successful story in the collection 
just referred to should be the one which is set most firmly in the present 
time. This is Michael Asquith’s The Uninvited Face. Here the theme 
is as old as the hills—it is the same as that of Le Fanu’s Green Tea—but 
the treatment, with the victim an atomic physicist, and the clever 
introduction of surrealism, is as modern as the hour. 

Yes, the ghost story has a future still, of that I am convinced. Scientist 
and materialist have not succeeded in banishing the Night Side of 
Nature. For Christian men the devil still walks abroad and has merely 
changed his disguise. 1 propose to conclude this essay with a few 
examples of possible new treatments of old themes, but a tiresome 
interruption compels me to put down my pen for a moment. Curiously 
enough, like the man in that untold ghost story in A Winter's Tale, 
I live by a churchyard, too. The burial ground is disused, but a glance 
from my window has just revealed that something unusual is going on 
there. Those maddening men from the Post Office have already been 
told that they could not site their new telephone pole there, yet although 
it is now almost dark under the yews, I think I can see them in their 
white, hooded duffle coats digging the hole for it. 1 shall have to speak 
to them at once ; really, nowadays, nothing is sacred. . . 


Editorial Note: It is regrettable that owing to unforeseen circum- 
stances this interesting essay was never completed. The Editor hopes 
that readers will endorse his opinion that the above fragment was 
worthy of inclusion here. 
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THE LIVE GHOST 


by FRED BASON 


oy N DECEMBER THE FIRST, 1955, I was standing outside 

the Apollo Theatre in Shaftesbury Avenue. I was 
, wearing my one and only best suit, with a flower in 
my buttonhole. I’d been to tea with Gwen ffranggon- 
®, Davies, the actress, whom I hadn’t seen for twenty 
years. At least I hadn’t actually had tea because 
we'd been chatting about Ellen Terry, and other actresses, and a lot of 
other things, and we never seemed to get round to pouring out the tea. 

So there I was, having had no blooming tea, gazing into the window 
of a wine shop in Shaftesbury Avenue, and reflecting on the variety of 
different drinks I could buy if my third Diary was a best-seller. And, 
as I turned from the window, I got the biggest surprise of my life. 

There, standing on the corner, barely six feet away from me, was a 
one-legged man. 

Now, reader, go to your bookshelves, please, and take down volume 
nine of The Saturday Book. ‘Turn to page 105, and there, at the bottom 
of the page, you will read how, in the main street of Langstone, a small 
village near Havant in Hampshire, I saw a ghost. This ghost, which I 
saw with my own eyes, was a one-legged man, aged about seventy, 
very thin and bald, with a hawk-like nose. He had only half a right leg. 
He was stark naked. And the vision of him was there before my eyes 
for about six seconds, before it vanished entirely. 

Now, in Shaftesbury Avenue, ten years later, before my own eyes, 
was the same man again. 

Let me describe him. He was very tall—I would say he was an inch 
or two over six feet. He was very thin. He had deep-set eyes and 
sunken cheeks. He wasn’t naked now, of course ; he wore a very 
battered trilby hat and a grubby trench coat. There was a haversack 
slung over his back. He had a very big left foot, wearing a blackened 
boot which seemed to be of good make. 

I stared at him in amazement. No, there was no doubt about it. 
I couldn’t mistake that face, that hawk-like nose, and those sunken eyes. 
I counted six. But no, he didn’t vanish this time. He appeared to be 
quite alive. I walked up to him. 
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‘Excuse me, sir,’ I said, ‘I don’t want to be rude. I’m looking at 
you, and what I see is a real live ghost.’ 

He turned in surprise. He sniffed. That settled it. There couldn’t 
be any mistake about that nose—the Duke of Wellington style. Clean 
shaven, he was, but grey hair sprouting from his ears. His teeth were 
ill-fitting, and as he answered me they clicked. 

He didn’t tell me to go to hell, or accuse me of being proper darf. 
He said just one word : ‘Explain !’ 

‘Could you kindly give me your name and address, sir ?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ he answered. 

‘Then would you care to come and have tea with me, sir?’ I said. 

‘No,’ he answered. 

I then asked him if he would step under the shelter to the gallery 
entrance of the Apollo Theatre, so that we could talk out of other 
folk’s way. He agreed to that. I offered him a cigarette, which he took, 
without a thank-you, and lit. Ghosts, it seemed, could smoke. 

As he smoked, I told him, as briefly and politely as I could, of the 
ghost I had seen at Langstone ten years before, and its resemblance to 
himself. He didn’t interrupt at all. When I’d finished he just said : 
‘Well >?’ 

‘Well, it’s you!’ I said. ‘I haven’t been drinking, and Miss 
ffrangcgon-Davies in this theatre will certify that I’m in full possession 
of my senses. Do you mind if I ask you a few questions ?” 

‘Well?’ he said again. 

‘Are you over seventy?’ I asked. 

He said he was sixty-seven. 

‘Have you ever been to Langstone ?’ I asked. 

He seemed to think he hadn’t. He had perhaps been in that part of 
the world twenty years before, but the name Langstone meant nothing 
to him. I explained that it was only a tiny little village of some twenty 
houses, just by the toll bridge over to Hayling island. No, it conveyed 
nothing to him, 

So then I told him how, after I’d written about this ghost in The 
Saturday Book, an elderly man had visited me, and told me how he’d 
seen a similar ghost there in 1940. This man, whose account I recorded 
in The Saturday Book the following year, had made a rough drawing of 
his ghost, which seemed the spit and image of mine, even to the little 
fringe of hair at the back of his head and the long matted hair on his 
chest. 
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‘Have you got hair on your chest ?’ I asked the man in Shaftesbury 
Avenue. 

‘Do you want me to strip ?’ he replied, with a rather grim laugh. 

‘No,’ I said, ‘I don’t want to be personal. But can you tell me where 
you were ten years ago last September ? And where were you in June 
or July of 1940, which was when the other man saw your ghost ?” 

He didn’t answer for a while—seemed to be thinking. So, to 
encourage him, I said, ‘I don’t want to take up your time for nothing. 
Look, here’s seven-and-six. Please will you accept it and go on talking 
to me?’ 

He pushed the money back at me. ‘I don’t want to be paid to talk,’ 
he said. ‘I’m interested.’ 

Then he said: ‘“Ten years ago... Ten years... I was in Iceland, 
or just coming away from Iceland. Several times I’ve been to Iceland. 
In 1945 for sure. And in 1940? I’m not certain. I don’t remember 
where I was then. But not in England, that’s for sure.’ 

I then told him that Mr Greer, the other man who had seen the 
ghost at Langstone, had made inquiries in the district, and had 
eventually found someone who remembered a one-legged evangelist 
who used to carry around a small haversack containing little Bibles, 
coloured texts, and pamphlets. This one-legged evangelist had been 
seen from time to time between 1932 and 1933, but never again 
afterwards. 

“That couldn’t have been me,’ said my live ghost. ‘I’ve been many 
things in my life, but I’ve never been an evangelist.’ 

‘Have you a twin brother, or one who looks very like you ?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘I have no relations.’ 

Then IJ again asked him his name. 

‘Call me “‘Pat’’,’ he replied. 

‘Well, Pat,’ I said, ‘Come home with me and [’ll give you a real 
good meal—the best my landlady can dish up—and I’ll show you the 
two sketches of your ghost which I’ve got at home. I think you'll 
agree that though they are rough drawings they are the dead image of 
you.’ 

“The dead image ?’ 

He seemed to hesitate, so I added : ‘I’ll bet you a bob that if you 
take off your hat I’ll see you are bald, and have a little fringe of hair 
right at the back.’ 

Off came his hat, and, blimey, I was right ! 
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‘What is all this leading up to ?’ he asked. 

‘I don’t really know, sir,’ I admitted. ‘It’s all so fantastic. But 
everything I’ve told you is the naked truth. And if I were you I should 
give Langstone in Hampshire a wide berth.’ 

‘Why ?’ he asked. 

‘Well, ain’t it obvious >?’ 

‘A man’s got to die somewhere,’ he said. 

‘But you don’t have to hop to trouble,’ said I. ° 

He put his hand into the pocket of his trench coat and drew out of it 
the largest watch I have ever seen—twice the size of an ordinary one, 
and he carried it loose in his raincoat pocket ! 

He glanced at it, made no comment, and slipped it back in his 
pocket again. Then he pulled his haversack round to the front, groped 
in it, took out a small bottle, poured two pills out of it, and swallowed 
them. 

‘Heart,’ he said. 

I said I was sorry. 

‘Must be going,’ he then said. ‘Many things to do. Getting late. 
Any more questions ?’ 

I could have asked him a dozen. ‘What’s your business ? How do 
you earn your living ?’ J said. 

‘Bits and pieces. A little pension. Just enough. No ties.” He hada 
curious way of talking, clipping everything he said into short lengths. 
‘Well, I must go,’ he said. ‘It’s all been very interesting, Mr...’ 

I told him my name. It meant nothing to him. 

‘I am glad to have met you, Mr Bason,’ he said. ‘An interesting 
meeting. Mea ghost!’ And he laughed. 

I asked him if he’d shake hands. He held out a very thin hand 
with long fingers. It was a very cold hand. I drew mine away quickly. 
He made no comment. Pulling his crutch towards him he began to 
hobble away. Then, when he was about six paces away, he turned. 

‘Are you saved ?’ he shouted. I was too afraid to answer him. He 
turned and hobbled up Berwick Market and the misty night swallowed 
him up. 
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A TRIP TO MOSCOW 
by KENNETH TYNAN 


deyeles F YOU GO TO RUSSIA, as I did last year, by the 
Scandinavian route, I urge you to take a long, avid 
look at Helsinki. Let it stay in your mind as a 
symbol of everything you are leaving behind you : 
EW for Helsinki is the last stop before Asia, the last kiss 
of your wheels in the West before they touch down 
on ne ieee new soil where nostalgia has been abolished, money is 
forbidden to breed, and nobody has ever heard of Princess Margaret. 
And more than that : I heard of a man in Moscow who could not even 
remember what the word for a king’s daughter was. ‘There used to be 
a word,’ he kept saying ; but though he worried the thing over for 
nearly half an hour, the answer would not come. In Helsinki, I feel 
curiously sure, the Princess’s name and title are not strangers. The 
whole air of the place is Western, even a trifle colonial: large, pale 
buildings and streets full of tiny, streaking cars, as in those quietly 
boastful South African documentary films whose commentaries always 
contain the sentence: ‘Van Nietjensburg has all the amenities of a 
modern city.’ Helsinki has all the marginal luxuries which we add 
together and think of as the good life: well-dressed shop-windows, 
raffish millinery, tricky and angular furniture and the outside chance 
of a double gin. These foolish things remind us of us. They are the 
beloved titbits of glamour on which we thrive, we who eat the crumbs 
yet defend the feast. In Russia, where they are planning a different 
feast, these pretty trivia are nowhere to be found ; and that is the first 
thing to learn. 

The plane swoops by night over a monochrome city, where no 
wriggle of neon woos the eye, a gigantic convention of warehouses 
held on an open plain. This is Moskva. The new university, planted 
like a spear on the outskirts, suggests the Rockefeller Centre in New 
York, and one’s first aerial impression is of America ; yet an America 
eerily divested of bars, grills and advertisements. How comforting, in 
memory, is neon lighting—token of salesmanship and hence of 
ingratiation ! Neon needs and beckons you: Moscow can get along 
without you. In an ante-room scanned by the eyes of Lenin, painted in 
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oils, you sign a customs form vouching that your baggage contains no 
clichés, antelope horns, hashish or Manchurian deer, and a tall man 
from the Intourist bureau smiles you into a squat black car. Welcome to 
Sparta ; welcome to the Cure ; welcome to the training camp of the 
heavy-weight contender. At this point, if it is winter, your ears are 
apt to freeze to your skull. In this condition you arrive at the 
Metropol Hotel in Sverdlov Square. 

Nobody enters Russia without at least one contraband cliché in his 
valise. Mine was the one that runs: ‘Russia is going through its 
Victorian period,’ and the Metropol amply justified it. Sombre and 
gargantuan, the hotel resounds with echoes of the nineteenth century. 
In the dining-room, a lofty barn redolent of the Corn Exchange at 
Bedford, five musicians in blue suits, seated on a rostrum capable of 
holding a small symphony orchestra, were working their way through a 
distressing little waltz. Three couples were dancing, and in the middle 
of the parquet floor a fountain played. The atmosphere was that of an 
abandoned spa under military occupation. I thought of buying a 
drink at the bar, but in vain. There are only two bars in the whole of 
Moscow, those at the Moskva and Sovietskaya Hotels ; you can drink 
at home, but elsewhere alcohol comes only with meals. Trying some, 
I found that though the spirits were willing, the wine was weak : it 
was also severely functional, and wasted no time on such trimmings 
as bouquet or after-taste. The menu struck off with a local speciality, 
solyanka soup, which haunts my palate still, like an old snub. It was 
(or seemed to be) a savage blend of pimento purée and warm vinegar, 
in which my spoon cruised past shreds of husky-steak and the floating 
wreckage of a deflated tomato. I then had some pressed caviare, 
which tasted like iced thunder, and finished off with three green pills 
from a box in my pocket. That is the sober truth about my first 
Russian meal, which left me with a vodka cough and a stomach that 
moved inside me like a pendulum, but I must add that I had much 
better food later, notably at the Praha Restaurant, which Mr 
Kruschchev said is the best in the world. 

By day the great impersonal squares unfold. There must be at 
least six open places in the heart of Moscow where the Battle of 
Waterloo could be fought without breaking a single window. I once 
won a prize for throwing the cricket-ball, but I doubt if I could throw 
one across Gorky Street ; it might just trickle into the opposite gutter, 
but it would be a narrow thing, and I should need the wind behind 
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me. But then, the wind seems to be everywhere in Moscow. The 
squares surge with wind-bruised, apple-cheeked crowds, conversing 
in condensed steam ; there are thousands of Chinese faces, many of 
them belonging to Chinese. Gay colours are more or less absent, 
except for St. Basil’s Cathedral in Red Square, which is Brighton 
Pavilion in war-paint and, as far as I could see, the only thing in Russia 
that wears make-up ; its gaudy sugar-stick domes and spires moved 
at least one English visitor to ask whether they said ‘St. Basil’s’ all the 
way through. There are colours in the Kremlin, of course, but they 
are cautionary colours, reminders of past iniquity ; gilded coaches, 
cloth-of-gold vestments, bejewelled thrones, crowns and sabres, past 
which the crowds file without envy or avarice. They have their own 
palaces underground, the marble Metro stations where to smoke is a 
crime and to spit an obscenity. 

Outside in the aching cold it is easy to get lost; and almost 
impossible, once lost, to find out where you are, for maps and telephone 
directories are as closely guarded as state secrets. But sooner or later 
all roads lead back to the shiny bakelite mausoleum in Red Square 
where the two great dynasts lie embalmed. Both are uniformed, 
which makes it tricky to determine, so to speak, just how much of them 
is there, apart from the heads and hands. Spot-lit in pink, Stalin 
looked in fine shape, like a massive rural patriarch asleep after dinner ; 
but one felt uneasy about Lenin, whose spirit, all flame and foxiness, 
seemed almost to have burned out its mortal shell. ‘He looks like 
shredded wheat,’ whispered my companion, another Englishman, in 
awe. ‘You could blow him away.’ When we emerged from the 
centrally heated vault, the line of pilgrims stretched a full half-mile 
down the square. 

The true hedonist should not omit a visit to the British Embassy. 
The waiting-room here puts up a gallant front of gaiety, featuring 
back numbers of The Birmingham Chamber of Commerce Journal and a 
mysterious quarterly that I opened at the sentence : ‘If mitochondrial 
preparations are added to illuminated chloroplasts, oxidative phos- 
phoryllation results.’ Cries of ‘See you anon’ seep nostalgically 
through the oaken door. But the Muscovite must go elsewhere for his 
extramural fun. If he is both prosperous and a slave of the couche-tard 
principle, he may drop in at the restaurant of the Sovietskaya Hotel 
which has recently been converted into Moscow’s first night-clutl 
It is as if St. Pancras’ Station were to be converted into Waterloo ; 
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and perhaps only those who remember the elegance and intimacy of 
the old Southern Railway will realize the full magnitude of the 
change. I must admit that the lighting at Waterloo in its heyday was 
more muted and sensuous than it is at the Sovietskaya. And the 
Southern terminus was and is much less noisy : no train whistle could 
compete with the uproar of Serge Oblomov and his Novelty Ramblers 
as they swing through old Glenn Miller arrangements beneath a 
domed ceiling some sixty feet high. But where the Sovietskaya scores 
over any railway station in the world is in possessing a floor-show. On 
the night I went a muscular girl who had clearly thrown javelins in 
her time performed a series of Grecian dances in a woollen Mack 
Sennett bathing-suit. Like the Spanish, the Russians like their women 
well-nourished. One quite stout interpreter confessed to me that her 
chances had always been spoiled by her build: the men found her 
‘too skinny, a sack of bones.’ 

The night-club, though thoroughly licit, is still considered a trifle 
shady, and on the whole it is advisable to stick to the amusements 
which the régime actively approves. The real pleasure-domes are the 
theatres. Moscow has twenty-seven legitimate playhouses, of which 
two incomparables stand out from the rest: the Maly and the Moscow 
Arts. Here, beaming in their beards and their supreme authority, 
are to be found those magnificent older actors who are the power 
and the glory of Russian drama. With age they do not wither or 
grow frail, as our players often do ; rather, they expand in mind and 
muscle, a formidable parade of which every member resembles Blake’s 
Ancient of Days. There is a simple reason for this continuity of 
development : economic security. Once an actor has been accepted 
by a company and has proved himself in it, he has no financial worries, 
Variation of repertoire—a different play each night—keeps him from 
getting stale ; and when he retires a liberal pension awaits him. The 
curtain rises not only on a play but on a tradition as solid as a rock. 
On to the stage the giants trundle—hawk-eyed spectacular dowagers, 
ancient intriguers, agile fldneurs—all playing together with selfless 
economy and dazzling precision, acting as Stanislavsky taught them 
and as they can still teach the world, Obviously at ease, obviously at 
home, they sit fanning themselves, gesturing with eyebrows and 
fingertips, weaving a tapestry of which no thread will be misplaced. 
When the big scene comes, they will rise to it without effort and 
subside from it without awkwardness, To see Ostrovsky at the Maly 
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or Chekhov at the Moscow Arts is like spending a week-end with old 
friends. The concept of a ‘star’ actor is unknown in the ‘Russian 
language ; no wonder, when each production is a constellation. 
Outside the theatres it is the plays that are billed : the actors, never. 

Simpler tastes are satisfied by the circus and the music-hall, but for 
a complete emotional debauch I recommend the ballet or the opera. 
At the Bolshoi no fantasy goes unindulged : rivers burst their banks, 
palaces collapse in flames and you may see erotic ballets full of harems, 
abductions and nine-tailed cats. The male dancers, almost pugnaciously 
virile, would give the Welsh pack some bad moments in a set scrum, 
and there is a back-stage staff large enough to rebuild the Pyramids. 

The cinema, such as I saw of it, seemed less seductive. The great 
tourist attraction is still Ivanov’s Stereokinema. Unencumbered by 
spectacles, you sit in front of a flat, slatted screen which becomes, as 
you stare at it, a deep aquarium tank, giving a perfect three-dimensional 
image which blurs only if you move your head to left or right. On 
contemporary Soviet films in general I can scarcely pronounce, 
since seventeen of the twenty central cinemas were showing, while I 
was there, the same picture. This was an airy and admirable Twelfth 
Night, shot in excellent colour on location in the Crimea. The play was 
treated with the reverent insight which the Russians always accord a 
classic. ‘The sea, shimmering behind every sequence, underlined a 
point often forgotten, that Orsino’s was a coastal court; and the 
Viola, who also played Sebastian, had a gorgeous gipsyish ardour. 

But stage and screen are passive, public pleasures. How can merry 
be made actively, individually ? I thought myself on the brink of 
discovering when a man lurking on a street corner gripped my arm 
and produced from his greatcoat a small bound volume, for which 
he asked a gigantic price. I expected, at the very least, a Russian 
Lady Chatterley ; and then blushed at the squalor of my imaginings. 
What he was offering was nothing more louche than the collected poems 
of Lermontov, which had recently been published in an edition too 
small to satisfy public demand. Similar profiteering goes on in the 
field of Western jazz records. 

The black market in sex is quite unknown in theory, and almost in 
practice. I say ‘almost’ because Moscow is not wholly bereft of what 
Mr. George Jessel calls ‘militant flirts.” The taxis which snailishly 
circumnavigate the Moskva Hotel after midnight quite often contain, 
curled up in the back seat, a lonely and predatory grey-haired woman. 
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But there are not many such ; and even innocent personal relationships 
are fairly difficult to strike up. I think, not without a tremor, of a 
hospitable blonde named Anna, who worked in a perfume shop 
selling such paralysing whifls as ‘Red Moscow’ and ‘Kremlin Nights.’ 
Anna spoke good English, and at my request agreed to accompany 
me on a shopping expedition, though the rendezvous she proposed 
sounded ominous. ‘Meet me,’ she said, ‘at the Mausoleum at three. 
Nod, but do not speak to me.’ 

Duly we met and duly nodded. We next crossed the square, fifty 
yards apart from each other, and entered GUM, the state department 
store, where we could fraternize unnoticed. My purchases made, we 
had coffee in an intensly romantic Armenian tea-shop; but the 
shade of Eric Ambler fell across our farewells. ‘I will leave first,’ she 
hissed, detaching herself as I made to take her arm. ‘Wait two minutes, 
and then follow. Do svedanya !’ I never saw her again. In befriending 
me she was not, of course, breaking the law. It was just that she did 
not wish too many of her friends to see her with a Westerner. So 
might we behave if our friends began to remark on the fact that the 
people we went out with, though charming in themselves, were 
invariably lepers. 

My departure from Moscow coincided with a movable feast known 
locally, I was told, as ‘Goloshes Day.’ This is the day on which the 
secret police, to stave off the slush, receive their annual issue of protec- 
tive footwear. It had been a mild autumn, people said, and Goloshes 
Day was later than usual. And indeed I noticed, as I left my hotel, 
a change in the pedal look of things. Self-consciously, there shuffled in 
the streets men who tried to conceal the fact that they were gleamingly, 
blackly and newly shod. ‘A sense of goloshes’: Ronald Firbank’s 
expressive phrase came unsought to my mind : and I decided that this 
was what Moscow had given me. In all its vigour and energy and 
idealism, I missed what can only be described as pizzicato of the spirit, 
by which I mean the idea that a joke which is pointless and purposeless 
is not necessarily worthless. I am not sure, now, that I admire myself 
for feeling as I did. I was brought up to believe that gaiety could more 
or less be equated with irresponsibility. It may be that Russia has 
invented something different, perhaps something better: a kind of 
responsible gaiety. 

My plane whisked me away from the shashlik territory, across the 
boeuf Strogonoff belt into the Schnitzel country. I landed at Prague (sour 
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word, which rhymes with nothing) and sipped coffee that seemed to 
have been laced, by some thoughtful soul, with ether. At Brussels, 
fecklessness started to flow back into my system. By the time we reached 
London, my moral disintegration was complete, but my spiritual 
reintegration had begun. I was going to hell in my own way, not to 
heaven in somebody else’s. I felt specific, and no longer generic. 

For these luxuries I paid a considerable price. My first duty on 
landing was to attend the premiere of a strident farce about premarital 
relations. The actors imitated not life but other actors ; the designer, 
not the world but other designs. The play satirized aspects of the 
future—universal television and progressive education—where Russian 
plays satirize aspects of the past. It was a glib, ad hoc piece of work, 
and its relevance to reality was temporary and slim. Yet the audience 
cheered it. And I remembered what a Russian actor, coining images in 
his cups, had said to me at a party. ‘In the West,’ he said, ‘you watch 
only the minute hand of history. In the East we watch the hour hand 
as well,’ 
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PERUGIA 


by RICHARD CHURCH 


HAVE STAYED in Perugia in early spring, and in late 
autumn, and it has rained. Rain in Perugia has a 
special wetness. Something happens chemically to 
the clouds as they gather force and closer assembly 
through the valleys and ravines of the Apennines. 
I am not surprised. Hasty travellers by the Rome 
Express, or the coast road down to the capital, through steep Liguria, 
often make the mistake of assuming that the ridge of hills on their left 
hand is no more than a thin spine running through the centre of the 
peninsula, like the backbone through a herring. I have lost my way 
among those hills as effectually as I should certainly lose it if I were 
trying to reach Tibet through the Himalayas, up from the plains of 
northern India. Fold after fold of upland, valley beyond valley, 
reveal themselves as one breaks across country toward the east, 
anywhere south of the vast plain of the River Po, which is a country, 
and a personality, unto itself, stretching from Turin, or even Aosta, 
through Piedmont and Lombardy to Venice and Ravenna, confusing 
and intimidating the traveller with its lushness and riches, natural and 
human. 

South of that splendour, however, the hills widen out, the lushness 
vanishes, the civilization becomes something more austere the farther it 
penetrates into those grim limestone ossuaries of old mother Earth. 
They lie huddled together, skeletons of geology, the stone gleaming 
through the thin vegetation like an old man’s skull shining through his 
sparse wisps of hair. It is small wonder that the nature of the people is 
affected by this environment. They are born to austerity and hard 
work. They are scattered widely as the lie of the land permits. There 
are too many of them to be supported by what it yields. Yet even so, 
the tradition of classical Roman ways of life, with the instinctive 
reverence for beauty and the intricate skill of hand and brain in perfect 
tandem, survive the enmity of the hills. 

It is not that the people here endure extremes. The Apennines do not 
crush humanity, as do the Alps. They are seldom even snowclad. 
They do not need to be. Their awful power is sufficient as the dead- 
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grey limestone half-shines through the vineyards, the scrub, the small 
holdings that lie bleaching on the slopes. Here and there, as a sharper 
reminder, a bastion of rock will burst out of the contour, making a 
hill-top into a decayed fang that aches against the sky. The side of a 
valley wall will break into a fissure of cavern-pocked nakedness, on or 
beneath which no human ambition can thrive, not even that of the 
most humble peasant hungry for an acre or two. 

These hills develop an interior character the farther we penetrate 
eastward. They close in about us, and the scene takes on a secrecy 
that almost whispers, an overtone of imaginary sound that can be 
interpreted either as a reminder or as a threat, according to the suscep- 
tibility and the mood of the traveller. Tuscany, if you like, is all glory 
and light, with the City of Flowers as its chaplet. But even that city 
lacks the ease of Turino, the cosmopolitanism of Milan. It has begun 
to represent the self-continence of the mountain cities of the Apennines. 
It has gathered itself about itself, a conscious preservation of strength 
which has been, no doubt, the source of its ferocious history, its far- 
reaching excrescences in finance and art, politics and religion. The 
grim Dante, the rabid Savonarola, were wholly characteristic of its 
civic character; both so enormously expressive, both so single- 
minded and protective in their suspicions, their enmities, their 
implacability. 

But Tuscany, by comparison with its eastern neighbour, Umbria, is a 
lotus land. Yet this is misleading, to infer that Umbria is a dour 
region. The sun shines there. Lizards flash emerald on rock rich as a 
Persian carpet in multi-coloured mosses. Valleys open out with lavish 
promise to the spring and the summer, as for instance that which 
divides Perugia from Assisi. The vineyards cluster round the little 
farms, whose red roofs shine russet-rough, and warm. The great lake 
of Trasimeno, with its two sombre islands, is as picturesque as any of 
the Alpine waters farther north. And the mountain city of Arezzo, 
near that lake, has been significantly the birthplace of the sonnet, and 
of Samian pottery ; shapely forms, and colourful. 

Even so, Umbria is a closing down, a lowering of mood, after 
Tuscany. Its very name suggests autumnal tints ; dead leaves, hard 
rinds, aftermaths of history. And this impression is the right one. We 
come through the hills eastward to Perugia, called by local folk The 
Pearl of Umbria (not, be it noted, a flower symbol, but something 
hard, the most inscrutable of the gems) to a city that subdues us at 
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once. In this place, the ancient and vanished civilization of the 
Etruscans peeps out through the Roman veneer. 

That is the dominant ; Etruscan (so far as we know anything of that 
elusive culture) rather than Roman and Italian. For my first two days 
there some years ago, I dodged about furtively beneath the shelter of 
vast eaves, trying to evade the wind and rain that came buffeting 
through the hills, moaning and swirling round the walls of the city and 
staining the unfinished fagade of the cathedral, giving it almost the 
appearance of a decadent slum, sodden with damp-rot. The steep 
alleys, some descending in shallow steps, carried cascades along their 
gutters, which rushed to the outer walls and gathered in flood areas 
outside the town. 

Through all this, the thirteenth-century fountain, Arnolfo di 
Cambio’s work, in the cathedral square, played on, without an 
audience, for what few citizens were about, from morning to nightfall, 
scurried head-bent and muffled in mackintosh hoods, upon their 
urgent errands. I wandered round alone, finding the picture gallery 
in the Palazzo del Municipio. At that time it was a gloomy, dusty and 
ill-lighted series of rooms, dominated by the great son of the city, 
Vannucci, better known as Perugino, a pioneer in use of oils in painting, 
His work is like the city of his origin ; elusive in character, with depths 
of half-hidden suggestion, flashes of departing beauty, glimpses of 
almost morbid gloom, relieved by naive revelations that can only be 
called candid, sincere. Compared with the painters of Florence and 
still more of Venice, he is provincial, rustic, and remains so in spite of 
his later fame, and the demands made upon his genius in Rome itself. 
The rain of Perugia must have percolated into his young soul. 

I cannot forget that aspect of the place. It forced itself into poetic 
expression while I sat there one night after a day of wet exploration, 
The poem concerned itself with the personality of the city, which that 
day was being swept by a wind from the north-west, carrying skeins of 
water. I knew I was right in saying 

Whenever, through the Lombard plain 
Thunder-clouds threaten, they will gather 
Unerringly about Perugia 

And let the deluge down. Then gloom 
Exceeds its omen ; what the swallows 
Foretold in their shrill oracle, 


Fills the steep pavements and the streets 
Of stone cauterized by time. Like wounds 
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That ache in winter, the cold nerves 
Of the city shudder as only stone 

Can shudder. Perugia under rain 

In a threat fulfilled and in fulfilment 
Doubled. All that is sinister 

In history, out of a savage past, 
Gleams in the stone, a sweat of hatred. 
Buildings half-derelict in the sun 

Take on a senile beauty, leer 

And snarl behind the welkin’s malice. 


Something of that expunged quality lingers in Perugino’s painting, a 
deep-seated weathering, as though the process had begun in the matrix. 
Such a rough beginning must have endeared him to the scene of his 
early years, for he returned there from time to time, and finally 
re-settled there to spend his last years, though his wealth came from 
the atelier in Florence, where his journeyman apprentices slaved on, 
completing his designs, and fulfilling commissions that rolled in, 
though toward the end rival masters, and younger, began to encroach 
upon his wide field ; notably, Raphael and that overwhelming giant, 
Michelangelo. The crowning indignity came when his paintings in 
the Sistine Chapel in Rome, the frescoes of the ‘Assumption,’ the 
‘Nativity,’ and ‘Moses in the Bullrushes’ were made a mere palimpsest 
for Michelangelo’s ‘Last Judgment,’ that seven-year task in the giant’s 
old age, a tour de force which, one feels, has since been haunted by the 
overlaid genius contained in the submerged frescoes of the master from 
Perugia. The indignity, however, did not bear upon Perugino in this 
world, for he had died ten years before. But the rain comes through, 
and “The Last Judgment’ takes an additional innuendo into its title, 
a very secular one, as might be expected if it comes from the pagan 
spirit of the older painter, who throughout his life was a loud 
representative of the spirit of scepticism which the Renaissance 
collected from the fragments of Greek thought scattered over western 
Europe after the fall of its ancient depository in Constantinople. It is a 
sign of the compromising actions of the Church at that time, when a 
painter’s genius was coveted for the decoration of duomo and chapel, 
that the man’s personal piety or lack of it, was conveniently overlooked. 
Such compromise may be likened to the acceptances and tolerances 
of today, between the great industrial and commercial corporations, 
and their public relations officers and advertising experts. 

Perugino’s materialism (for his philosophy amounted to little more, 
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while his greed was notorious) overtook him in the end. He died 
suddenly of plague at Fortignano in his own province of Perugia, and 
the authorities buried him in unconsecrated ground outside the wall 
of the town. Whether this was due to a general panic following many 
deaths, or to a post-obit coming home, in spiritual currency, to demand 
payment from the soul of the dead man, we shall never know. But it is 
an act characteristic of that part of Italy. One has a sense of being 
dogged by watchful custodians. The forces of vengeance are never far 
away ; round a street corner ; down a series of public stairs leading, 
beneath an admonitory lantern, round a bastion of the city wall. 

One such path recalls to my mind the most characteristic entrance 
to the city, the Etruscan Gate. It is a terrifying structure, a reminder 
of the very roots of the city, the times when it was one of the confederates 
of the Etruscan peoples in the fourth century before Christ, when Rome 
was a young enterprise struggling upward for power, still merely 
provincial to the centre of civilization in Greece. Indeed, it was 
barbaric in comparison with the free cities of early Tuscany and 
Umbria, Perugia among them. The more their arts are unearthed by 
latter-day archaeologists, the more we marvel at the grace and 
sophistication of the culture they represent. Compared with the later 
Roman relics they are like the art of the Chaldeans as contrasted with 
that of massive Egypt, or the Saxon with the Norman. There is a 
lyricism, a free grace, in this Etruscan work, which defies the critic, 
for no sooner does he point it out than he discovers something else 
contradictory, a ferocity, a touch of derisive surrealism, harmonious 
to our modern mood, but wholly destructive, cruel, indifferent. Is it a 
Celtic quality ; or is it that of a people settled newly in advance of 
larger and heavier waves of nomadic humanity, half-conscious of the 
pressure from time still unborn, assailed by premonitions of extinction, 
and thus disinclined to a static art ? 

But even as I ask this question, I recall that Etruscan Gate, to realize 
that nothing could be more static than that terrible monument, whose 
own weight has pressed it many feet down into the earth, so that the 
gateway is now almost squat in comparison with the superstructure, 
which still towers up, a vast and blind fagade, wearing on its crest a 
baroque crown of colonnade and almost frivolous fenestration, like a 
carnival paper hat on the head of a senile inquisitor. 

The archway beneath the gate is a tunnel, plastered with darkness, 
so that one can hardly study the masonry, and the skill which set these 
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blocks of local rock one upon the other, with no cement or mortar, 
edged over to form the arch, yet so closely knit that not the smallest 
lizard finds a cranny there, and not even the subsidence due to time 
has been able to throw out the regularity of that massive articulation. 

The view of this gate from outside the walls is equally impressive. 
It is like a backcloth to a stage setting of Aida, by Gordon Craig, or it 
would be if it were not so multi-dimensional. For it has more than 
three measurements. Time brings another, and in the consequent 
relativity everything else is dwarfed. The Foreigners’ University 
opposite, outside the town, looks frivolous by comparison, though in 
fact here is a massive and handsome building, where students from all 
parts of the world come to learn Italian, and all that goes with the 
language ;_ the civic grace, the intuitive culture, the nous which 
survive, and put out ever-fresh tendrils of sensitivity, from the unbroken 
tradition flowering through two millenia. 

I found it almost an intimidating experience to address an audience 
in Perugia, in English ; for a large percentage of it consisted of some 
of these students, people of many tongues, many coloured skins, many 
points of view. How odd, in that place, and before that indefinable 
group of Italians and the students from the Foreigners’ University, 
to be talking of Dickens and early nineteenth-century London, and to 
be asked afterwards to give a reading of my own verse, stuff made out 
of the insular English way of life ! I tried to conceal my surprise at the 
incongruity of the proceedings, and allowed myself to shrink back 
from the almost violent demonstration of these powerful assertions of 
otherness ; the principal of them still being signified by the shadow of 
that terrible Gate. 

Intimidation, however, is not the whole story of Perugia. The terrace 
at the top of the Corso, beyond a handsome piazza with the Municipal 
Offices in the middle, looks across the vast valley toward Assisi, south- 
eastward into the morning sun. It is interesting to compare this scene 
with a superficially similar one from the terraced hills outside Turin, 
across the still vaster plain of Piedmont. But differences, even 
misgivings, creep upon the senses as we recall those two panoramas. 
The northern scene is a vegetable scene ; soft, moist, fecund, efflorescent. 
The panorama from Perugia is mineral, grey, hurtful. I know where I 
should choose to farm. But also, [ know where my wonder clings. It is 
to that arid earth-sculpture, the nursery of the gentlest of the saints, the 
Christian nearest to the small tendernesses of nature. Here again the 
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paradox of earth repeats itself, Amongst these senile mountains, and 
the relics of a vanished civilization, there is to be found a sweetness, 
an innocence, a naivety. It is as though age and childhood meet 
again, and one finds the connivance in the eyes and habits of these 
Perugian folk, and in certain manifests that break through the 
unfinished architecture and the mouldering paintings, the very 
reluctance which is the chief characteristic of the place and people. 

Since my first visit there, Perugia has recovered from the privations 
of the war, and her hotels and restaurants are among the most 
attractive in Italy. That is saying a lot. The gloomy museum and 
picture gallery has been completely reorganized and the pictures 
cleaned. It is now a good representative of Umbrian art, so arranged 
that the student begins to feel the difference, the unique quality of 
this provincial character, expressed in all its products, civic and 
artistic. I have been groping after a definition of that character, but 
without success. Perhaps if it could be captured and expressed, it 
would moulder into powder, like an unwrapped mummy from an 
Egyptian tomb. Here again the image of pre-history recurs in my 
effort to capture an aesthetic so different, beneath the surface, from 
that of the other Italian schools of art. Here is not the splendour of 
Venice, the arrogance of Genoa, the florid yet pure triumphs of 
Florence, the austerity of Siena. Perugia remains somewhat 
dilapidated, outside the mainstream of modernity as it was removed 
from the full tide of the Renaissance and, beyond that, the full flood 
of Rome. It is isolated upon its hill-top, dry though drenched, rich in 
an almost demonstrative poverty. This mood of perpetual contra- 
diction is symbolized in the cathedral, whose unfinished west front, 
an expanse of bare bricks, with butts and indents intended for the 
securing of the marble face, an intention delayed for some centuries, 
looks over the main square in the centre of the city, with an uncertainty 
of tenure, a perpetual hesitation in the speech of architecture. And 
the rest of the town, with its people, takes up that hesitation and lives it. 
They hover between one civilization and another, like their most 
famous son, the Renaissance painter Vannucci ; half Christian, half 
pagan ; but again, sub-dividing that paganism into old and new, the 
terrible survivals of the east, of an origin still unknown, and the grim 
hedonism of Rome. Here, with this fixed triangle of influences, 
Perugia stands against the weather, remote, contemptuous, evasive, a 
place and a people ‘No Florentine would deign to visit.’ 
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THE LAST OF LIMEHOUSE 


by W. ARMITAGE 


Kz 


Sua nce the most mysterious foreign quarter in the 
> ESS 


greatest city in the world, London’s Chinatown, a 
few miles east of Aldgate Pump, has vanished like 
an opium smoker’s dream. An ever-romantic theme 
of novelists and dramatists, many of whom never 
set foot in its precincts, its true story has yet to be 
written. Perhaps it never will be written, as there are few who know it. 

A shifting population of Chinese, mostly seafarers weary of the sea, 
regarded it as a Chinaman’s Paradise. By the simple method of 
deserting their ships, sneaking through the West India Dock gates, 
and joining the ‘underground’ movement that flourished in the area, 
they defied all attempts at recapture. And among them were some, 
who, though outwardly simple seamen, were in reality agents for what is 
rightly regarded as the vilest trade in the world—the drug traffic. 

In 1919, as a young reporter, I was told to cover a coroner’s inquiry 
into the death of a twenty-two-year-old actress, Billie Carlton, who had 
died from an overdose of cocaine after the Victory Ball. 

‘Billie’ had been the toast of theatreland, the Marilyn Monroe of 
her day. The revelation that she owed much of her stage brilliance to 
drugs shocked not only Londoners, but a large part of the civilized 
world. The tragedy’s repercussions were devastating, A procession of 
nationally-known celebrities contributed to a story of degradation 
which could hardly have been surpassed by fiction. 

I shall never forget the thrill of horror that ran through the Coroner’s 
Court as one of the women witnesses described, in cultured tones, an 
opium party in which Billie Carlton had been a willing participant. 
She recalled the midnight orgy at a West End flat, the cushions and 
pillows on the floor, the undressing by men and women, and their 
reappearance in night attire to take their places in the circle of drug 
addicts. Throughout the ceremony described the Scottish ‘wife’ of a 
Limehouse Chinese had hovered in the background acting as the high 
priestess of the devotees. The last to arrive had been Billie Carlton, 
with the applause of theatregoers still ringing in her ears. She, too, 
said the woman narrator, undressed, and, having put on a chiffon 
nightdress, completed the party. The opium pipe was then passed 
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from mouth to mouth, and the smokers in turn collapsed into stupor. 

My experience at the inquest made me decide to probe the traffic 
that was obviously undermining the self-respect of many in the 
theatrical and film world. Judicious inquiries among Scotland Yard 
detectives soon convinced me that the key to the riddle I wanted to 
solve was to be found in Limehouse. From that time onwards I spent 
many days and more nights in the mean, crooked streets that clustered 
round the entrance to the West India Dock. 

Luck was with me. And I needed it. Most of the white population of 
Chinatown were as disinclined to talk as the Orientals. They resented 
the intrusion of strangers who had a tendency to be too inquisitive. In 
vain I tried to find out how the thousand or two Chinese inhabitants 
managed to exist. Some facts, however, came to light. For instance, it 
was painfully evident that many of the émigrés from the China seas, 
who scuttled like rabbits into the warrens that abounded in Pennyfields 
and Limehouse Causeway, had white girl consorts. There was only one 
Chinese woman in the whole neighbourhood, and she was the wife of a 
restaurant keeper of her own nationality. Their two children, they 
proudly told me, were studying in an English University in China. I 
have yet to meet anyone who has ever seen a Chinese wedding in 
Limehouse. I found that there were not a few unusually attractive 
half-caste children in the area, conspicuous for their elf-like features. 

In spite of my inability to scratch the surface of the mystery, I was 
not discouraged. Quite by chance I learned that the chief immigration 
official in the district was an old friend of mine, whom I had known for 
some years in the provinces. I soon rooted him out, and was assured 
that such information as he could properly impart would be forth- 
coming. But, of course, my hunt for the master criminal, who, to quote 
an Old Bailey judge, was ‘‘corrupting the womanhood of this country,” 
was unsuccessful, 

The nearest I ever got to identifying a “big shot” in the drug-traffic 
was when I discovered that Brilliant Chang, a young Chinese who 
had come from his native Canton to London ostensibly to study at 
a university, was on the official list at police headquarters. Scotland 
Yard’s Dope Squad, following whispers from the underworld, began 
to take an interest in his activities, which pointed to cocaine peddling 
on an organized and extensive scale. But though some of his known 
associates quickly fell into the hands of the police, Chang himself 


refused to make a slip. 
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Chang, always meticulously and smartly, although showily, dressed, 
spoke English without the slightest trace of an accent.He was manager 
of a West End restaurant, where not only dishes peculiar to his native 
land could be obtained, but also excellent meals of less exotic type. 
It was a favourite resort of so-called Bohemians, to whom its Oriental 
atmosphere seemed to appeal. That some of them were also 
drug addicts appeared not to concern the plausible Chinese. His 
attitude to troublesome police inquirers was friendly and co-operative. 
He seldom betrayed impatience and never showed signs of nervousness 
when questioned about his countrymen who had been caught red- 
handed. His only reaction was to sigh with surprise, tinged with regret, 
at their foolish duplicity. Even in 1924, when at last the net was closing 
in on him, his conceit was undiminished. While he deemed it advisable 
to take up residence in Chinatown, his sang-froid was hardly ruffled. 

One detective tried to outwit him by disguising himself as a visiting 
American, complete with high-powered car and not too obtrusively 
hirsute adornments. But the mention of ‘coke’ and ‘snow’ in a con- 
versation that was otherwise normal merely evoked a shrug of 
bewilderment from the Chinese. 

‘Me simple Chinaman,’ and ‘No understand,’ were the only comments 
that could be extracted from him, until, wearying of the interview, he 
ejaculated, ‘How absurd you look in that get-up, Mr 
the detective’s name. 

Women emissaries of the police found no difficulty in buying cocaine 
which, they were sure, came from the Chang. Meeting him in a small 
Chinese café in Limehouse, they would explain that they were anxious 
to get supplies for friends addicted to the drug. His usual response was 
derisive laughter. A few minutes later the customer would be told to 
go round to the back of the café and wait. Over a high wall appeared 
an Oriental hand, holding a packet, and the sale was quickly concluded. 
As the judge said, when finally Chang appeared at the Old Bailey 
charged with being in possession of cocaine, located on his premises by 
a lucky chance, an unseen criminal cannot be identified. Chang 
served a sentence of fourteen months and was then deported. Nothing 
more was heard of him for several years. At last news reached this 
country that he had died, totally blind, in a Paris slum. 

In the early 1920’s gang after gang of drug pedlars was rounded 
up in London. Though a big proportion were Chinese, they included 
women of the streets, who, pretending to accost potential clients, were 
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able to sell illicit drugs without creating suspicion. The prices obtain- 
able from addicts were so fantastic that the temptation to become agents 
was overwhelming. 

Eventually the traffic throughout the world alarmed the governments 
concerned to such an extent that the League of Nations suggested the 
imposition of savage penalties on Ooffenders—ten years rigorous 
imprisonment, and a fine of £1,000 on conviction in a superior Court. 
Although it was possible for vendors to net huge profits—one ounce of 
cocaine could be adulterated with boracic acid and made up into 
400 packets selling at 10s. each—few were willing to take the risk of 
something akin to a life sentence. 

Often, in the period when my visits to Limehouse were frequent, I 
persuaded friends to accompany me. They were so impressed that 
eventually I found myself acting as The Man from Cooks (unpaid, of 
course) to people from many walks of life. 

Starting from Aldgate at dusk by bus, we would alight at Pennyfields. 
Here I would knock gently on the door of a tiny but tidily kept 
dwelling into which my party would be welcomed by a woman named 
Elsie. After introductions, she accompanied us to a Pukapoo joint, 
reached by passing through alleyways lighted only by the dim glow of 
paraffin lamps, in the kitchen of the hovel in which the game was in 
progress. Pukapoo was illegal and those who conducted it were liable 
to come into conflict with the police at any time. Its real name was 
Pa ko pi’o, but local inhabitants found that too much for them, and 
compromised by calling it Pukapoo. The three or four Chinese 
operators were of characteristically inscrutable mien. By changing 
their venue nightly they were able to frustrate any organized police 
raid. 

It was the accompanying ritual of the game that fascinated me. 
Small, square paper slips, about the size of the average crossword 
puzzle, were handed out in exchange for coins, sixpence being the 
minimum. On them were Chinese characters, whose meaning must 
have been significant, for, on marking them correctly might depend 
the winning of a small, or, according to rumour, even a substantial 
fortune. You took your choice, crossing out the hieroglyphics that 
did not appeal to your taste, and handed the token to another Chinese, 
armed with a brush and Indian ink, who finished what you had begun 
by blotting out the characters indicated. After that you left the 
gambling den and hoped for the best. 
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A current story was that one punter, as ignorant of the rules as 
myself, had won, or at any rate, received, £1,000, having staked a 
shilling. More authentically I was told that a road sweeper in the 
district had undoubtedly been paid £12 for the sixpence he had 
invested. But I never won; nor did any of those who were with me. 

There was no reason to suspect that the game was in any way 
crooked. The only clue I ever gained as to the way in which the 
winners were selected was that at the headquarters of the local 
syndicate running the game a Chinese went behind a screen, and, after 
chanting in Cantonese, suddenly stopped, like the music for a game of 
musical chairs, thus indicating the lucky betting slip. 

The game was abandoned on the outbreak of the Second World War, 
and according to my information has never been revived. 

One colourful character in Chinatown was Charlie Brown. He is 
credited with being the Charlie Brown, whose fame spread through the 
popularity of the song, ‘I’ve been out with Charlie Brown.’ Proprietor 
of the Railway Tavern, within a stone’s throw of the West India Dock 
gates, he was a popular host with all sorts and conditions of men and 
women. He had a harmless mania for collecting Oriental curios, 
chiefly of ivory, and wild stories were narrated of his having induced 
Chinese sailors to bring quaintly carved treasures from ancient palaces 
and temples in remote corners of China. I inclined to the cynical view 
that not a few of those I saw had been picked up, possibly at an inflated 
price, in Tottenham Court Road. But they were undoubtedly impres- 
sive, and Charlie was proud of their possession. 

Today, Authority has decreed that Limehouse must be cleared. 
Instead of the rows of nondescript slum buildings that once gave shelter 
to Orientals, wide roads are being made, lined by hygienic blocks of 
flats. Streets with such reminiscent names as Amoy Place, Ming 
Street, Pekin Street, Oriental Street, and Limehouse Causeway may 
vanish. They will be no loss. 

For a hundred and fifty years Chinatown has been the refuge of the 
riff-raff of the Orient, a hiding place for vicious men too indolent to 
earn a living by honest labour. Nostalgia is seldom altogether justified. 
In this case it is as inexcusable as was a well-known novelist’s Gescrip- 
tion of a dismal tumble-down house in Limehouse Causeway, which 
was the resort of pitiful drug-soaked wretches, as ‘The House of a 
Thousand Raptures.’ 
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Moroccan Journey 


pages from a sketchbook by LAURENCE SCARFE 


SINISTER CASABLANCA, boom-town of neonized concrete, where Europe 
meets Africa under a spider’s web of electric wires, successfully appals 
the traveller as he departs through the terrible and pathetic shanty 
towns on its outskirts, ejecting him into the red desolation of the slate 
and quartz countryside on the road to Marrakesh. Here, in a treeless 
waste, may be seen the first astonishing sight of wandering camels 
enjoying sad meals of scorched scrub, or swarms of locusts passing on 
to green lands. Then, over the final hills open the miraculous views 
of a vast plain, where, in the heat, among mirage lakes, spreads the 
coral city amid tufts of viridian palms, backed by the serene range of 
the snow-capped Atlas Mountains. ... The exhilarating smell of 
Africa, the bewilderment of sights in the teeming cities, the beauty— 
grave or fierce—of people and countryside, obliterate Europe in a 
survival of medievalism. 
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The Dancing Boys (above) gyrate, shrug, shiver and shuffle, displaying 
their equivocal charms to the accompaniment of disturbing rhythms 
on nerve-racking instruments. Booths of rags or plaited straw shelter 
the native doctors brooding over their magical litter of asundered 
birds, bats and insects, little heaps of mystery, aphrodisiacs, unguents, 
charms and potions. Pates and faces are shaven alfresco, fried locusts 
and meat balls eaten with relish. Without ceasing, amid the din of 
drums, strings and pipes, the great circles of entertainment continue— 
fire-eaters, snake charmers, conjurers, storytellers, holy readers. With 
spontaneous vitality, all pleasures are offered in the medina close by, 
far into the night. 


Above and opposite, the Holy City of Moulay Idriss, the ‘Poor Man’s 
Mecca,’ where all infidels must be out by nightfall. White terraces on 
windy hills ; winding lanes and steep climbs, with fine vistas. Nearby, 
orderly still in ruination, is Volubilis, westermost city of the Roman 
Empire. 


In the flour market in Meknes, under the walls of Moulay Ismail’s 
unfinished palaces. 
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Fez the fabulous, a white secret among scenery of Paradise. Small, 
steep hills and lush valleys, set all over with wild flowers. The great 
walls, crumbling up and down the hills pentagonally, enclose the 
saucer of crowded roofs, green-tiled mosques and universities. Here 
is the centre of culture, and in the labyrinth, behind white 
walls, are many exquisite gardens like the one above, where inlaid tiles 
add greater richness to roses, lemon and orange trees, palms and arum 


A Moorish café waiting for nightfall during the Feast of Ramadan. 
At sundown, after a day of complete abstinence, gunfire gives the 
signal to eat, and there is sudden activity with soup and food and 
cigarettes. All night long there is gaiety, with music, singing and 
dancing in the medina. The infidel is anxiously waiting or sleeping in 


his insulated hotel, waiting to emerge again after sunrise, a stranger in 
a strange land. 
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Something has disturbed the pool. 
The still dark surface 

Is cracked and broken, 

And rushes at the water’s edge 
Shiver uneasily. 


Something has been stirring, 
Dragging up the bottom of the pool, 
Digging in the mud. 

Lilies with their roots torn up, 
Dead leaves and broken sticks, 

Are floating on the surface. 


Did you see It ? 

Slipping through the trembling reeds, 
Or was it just the wind ? 

Did you hear It, laughing, chuckling, 
Or was it just the water 

Lapping on the bank ? 
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SCENES 
GCEDOMESTIC LIFE 


by MARGUERITE STEEN 
PeVistvinGcewithH AUNT POPSY 


~ WAS ABOUT EIGHTEEN—an uncomfortable age—when 
it was decided I was ripe for a visit to my Aunt Popsy. 
The invitation was for two nights, in the middle of 
the week : the idea being to find out whether I was 
fit to mix with her week-end parties. 

Up to then, my acquaintance with Aunt Popsy was 
limited to her photograph—a standing feature in the sporting pages of 
the glossies—and fleeting encounters at the local point-to-point. On 
these occasions I was always conscious of being unsuitably dressed, 
that my hair was untidy, I was wearing the wrong shoes or gloves and 
my skirt needed pressing. Ten seconds before catching my aunt’s eye, 
on the county stand or in the paddock, I was quite a well-turned-out 
young person, in a good if elderly tailor-made, the kind of hat that 
‘ladies’ were supposed to wear for sporting events, and shoes proudly 
honed (by myself) to a military chestnut. I had managed, by borrow- 
ing, to assemble the proper accessories of handbag, race glasses and 
shooting-stick, and been modestly satisfied with my appearance. 

It was remarkable how, in the instant of meeting Aunt Popsy, the 
whole composition got out of gear: the strap of the glasses put a 
clumsy pleat into the back of my collar, the spike of the shooting-stick 
carved a line of black loam round my ankles, and, diving after the 
handbag which, at the sight of Aunt Popsy, shot from under my arm and 
skidded straight under the nose of a particularly temperamental animal, 
sending it up in the air, my hat was knocked over my ear, dislodging half 
a dozen hairpins and letting down a gaudy loop of hair on my shoulders. 

Under the brim of a topper and over a stock which, at the end of a 
hard day’s run, still looked as though it were carved out of marble, 
my aunt’s features were frequently described as handsome. Long, 
boney, and streamlined, they were, actually, extremely like those of 
the horses on which she spent two-thirds of her waking hours, except 
that the gentleness of the equine eye was missing from Aunt Popsy’s. 
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When she wheeled that imponderable grey brute of hers into the crowd 
at a meet, rapping the startled pedestrian out of her way with the 
handle of her crop, everyone, from the Master to the youngest hound, 
had an uneasy sense of being on parade. Any breach of hunting field 
decorum, any sartorial imperfection, drew Aunt Popsy’s eye like a 
magnet ; she had a way of staring straight through the offender that 
made strong men sweat and shy young beginners liquefy in misery. 
Nobody seems to know what humorist gave my aunt the petit nom of 
Popsy, or whether she ever winced under it in her youth. If she did, 
she had gotten over it in my time, when her hobby, appropriately 
enough, was wringing other people’s withers. 

When I arrived at Aunt Popsy’s, the butler took me up to the first 
landing and handed me over to my aunt’s maid, Parker. Parker had 
been with my aunt ever since her marriage, and in the way of English 
upper-class servants had absorbed her mistress’s characteristics so 
completely that she was in effect a projection of Aunt Popsy. Having 
wished me an unsmiling good afternoon, she managed with a compre- 
hensive glance to convey contempt for everything about me, from my 
luggage to the umbrella I had absent-mindedly carried up the stairs, 
handed to Parker, and which by her was handed to the butler, who 
received it much as one might accept an unpleasant piece of garbage. 

Parker then conducted me to my room, rang the bell and passed me 
on to a young housemaid—all in dumb show. As a guest, I evidently 
didn’t rate conversation. The housemaid, whose name I subsequently 
learned was Rose, murmured ‘Good afternoon, miss,’ then caught her 
breath, shot a terrified look at Parker and turned white-of-egg colour. 
Parker gave her a glance down her nose and moved majestically from 
the room. While Rose unpacked for me, I took in my surroundings. 

Forewarned when I left home, I knew all this was strictly in order ; 
no country-house guest expected a welcome on arrival, or made any 
claim on her hostess’s attention before dinner. (This, of course, was 
before the cocktail age. If your train got in in time, there was tea— 
a miserable meal, which I was glad to have avoided.) Aunt Popsy was 
probably writing letters in the room still old-fashionedly known as her 
boudoir, or resting on the chaise-longue, reading The Times reclaimed 
by the butler from my uncle’s dressing-room, ironed out to look like 
new, and taken up by Parker for Aunt Popsy’s edification between tea 
and the dressing gong. 

I was looking at the time, and trying to remember if I had wound 
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my watch up, when there was a tap at the door, and Rose, who had 
finished up by laying out my evening clothes, came back again. We 
were about the same age. 1 thought this justified saying ‘Hello,’ but 
she gave me the look of a panic-stricken rabbit, opened her lips, shut 
them again without saying anything, and tiptoed to the washstand, 
which was already decorated with a brass hot-water can smothered 
in a Turkish towel. With agonized care she took the lid off the soap 
dish ; as she put it down on the marble table-top it made a very faint 
click. She winced, bit her lip, gave me another look of panic, and 
hurried to the bedside table, where she picked up a matchbox, opened 
it about a quarter of an inch, placed one match so that the end of it 
stuck out, closed the box and replaced it on the silver tray that held the 
candlestick. 

By now, she had me hypnotized. I had never seen this ritual 
before, and the way Rose carried it out, with the tremulous earnestness 
of a young acolyte as yet uncertain of his office, was breath-taking. 
We both stared at the matchbox as though it held some mystic signi- 
ficance ; then Rose turned round. Her face was scarlet and she was 
twisting her fingers together. 

‘Please, miss Y? 

‘What is it, Rose ?? To my surprise, my voice came out in a kind of 
hoarse whistle ; I had caught the panic from Rose. 

‘Please, miss—will you please not tell Miss Parker ?’ 

‘Not tell her—what ?’ I croaked. 

‘I forgot !’ She pointed with a trembling finger. ‘The cover of the 
soap dish, miss—and the matches.” 

The discovery that there was somebody more scared than I was so 
heartening that I perked up considerably when Rose was gone. 
Dinner, I had gathered from a card on the writing-table, was at eight, 
so, as I had nearly an hour to put on, I might as well take a bath. 

I felt quite equal to facing Aunt Popsy when, glowing from the tub, 
I opened the window to let the steam out of the dressing-room, 
leisurely put on the fresh undergarments Rose had laid out, and, before 
getting into my dress, decided to spend a cosy half-hour with the 
magazine I had bought to read in the train. English country houses 
of that period carried no bedroom literature ; you went to your room 
strictly to write letters, to dress, or to sleep. 

When Parker came in, I affected to be absorbed in my reading ; 
actually, I had an eye cocked on a convenient looking glass, which 
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gave me her suspicious glance round the room. I guessed she was 
annoyed because she found nothing to find fault with. If Rose had 
been there, I don’t think I could have resisted giving her a wink. 
I turned a page and yawned audibly, just to show Parker I wasn’t 
impressed, but it failed to register because she had gone through to 
the dressing-room. The next thing I heard was the gush of the taps. 

Home training had taught me, unfortunately, to leave the bathroom 
‘as I found it’; we had no personal maid to gather up towels, rinse 
out the bath and rub the steam off the taps ; to wipe the soap rack 
and wring out sponges, loofahs and face-cloths before putting them 
in their appropriate places. All this I had done from habit—even to 
turning the cork mat, with my wet footprints on it, and folding the 
towels neatly over the hot rail. 

When Parker appeared, saying, “Your bath is ready, miss,” anyone 
in her right mind would have said, ‘I’ve had it.’ Anyone, that is to 
say, who did not know Parker and my Aunt Popsy. Convicted of a 
social error, I mumbled, “Thank you,’ and waited for Parker to go. 
She remained. I repeated, “Thank you, Parker,’ doing my best to 
sound firm, to sound as if I was standing no nonsense—like Aunt Popsy. 
She stood there, grimly immobile. 

‘Madam’s bell will be going in a minute.’ 

While I was trying to figure out the significance of this, Parker 
advanced on me with a kind of cold purposefulness. 

When I regained consciousness, I was standing up. Parker had 
stripped off my dressing-gown and was pulling my petticoat over my 
head, unfastening the clips of my suspenders and unhooking my belt. 

I was sitting down. She was taking off my slippers, rolling my 
stockings down and pushing my toes into the old pair of bedroom 
slippers I had intended to hide. Having reduced me to nudity, she 
put the dressing-gown over my shoulders again and gave me a push 
towards the dressing-room. 

For the second time in an hour I was sitting in the tub—listening to 
noises which suggested that Parker was rootling round in the chest of 
drawers where Rose had bestowed my belongings ; where, obedient to 
home training, I had carefully folded the vest, knickers and slip I 
had taken off before my first bath. The invitation was only for two 
nights, so I had only two sets of undergarments with me: my, ‘best,’ 
for evening wear, and the ones I had worn under my suit for the 
journey. The latter, although clean, were not the kind of thing I 
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would have chosen to exhibit to a supercilious lady’s maid. Good 
country clothes cost money, even back in the ’twenties, and I was in 
the habit of economizing in the things that ‘didn’t show.’ It had never 
occurred to me that I might, at Aunt Popsy’s, be required to dress and 
undress under the eyes of a servant. I could feel my face and neck 
beginning to redden with a heat for which the steam of the bath was not 
responsible. 

‘Are you ready, miss ?’ 

Parker reappeared with the bath towel. I was rubbed down for 
the second time: rather a painful performance when your 
normally thin skin is made extra sensitive by a double soaking in 
hot water. 

Rose had laid out my evening dress, about which, before accepting 
Aunt Popsy’s invitation, there had been a good deal of discussion. I 
agreed that a four-guinea off-the-peg was not likely to get by with Aunt 
Popsy ; at the same time, that my opportunities for wearing ‘full’ 
evening dress were not so numerous as to justify spending money on a 
new gown which would be out of date before I had ‘the good of it.’ 
I owned, however, one beautiful dress, made from a roll of truly fabu- 
lous rose-coloured brocade that someone had given to my mother ; 
it had a low square neck and long sleeves, and I could have gone on 
for Portia in it ; it was definitely ‘arty,’ but it was rich and glowing 
and went wonderfully with my candy-coloured hair. I had no mis- 
givings about its suitability in a spacious and probably icy dining-room ; 
in fact, I felt my covered arms would contrast favourably with the 
pimpled flesh of anyone less cosily clad. 

With the expression that goes with handling a greasy dish-mop, 
Parker passed me a three and sixpenny lisle vest, which I was about to 
wave contemptuously aside, when from the corner of my eye I caught 
a glimpse of peach-pink ninon sticking between the lid and the side of 
the laundry basket in the angle by the washstand. I knew at once what 
had happened ; Parker had picked up the garments into which I 
had changed after my first tub and pitched them without a glance into 
the basket. Rose would catch it for not having laid me out a fresh set. 
Looking for the latter, Parker had found only my discarded day set. 
The old fool must have known that a pair of tricot bloomers and an art 
silk slip did not go with evening dress, but the tradition of ‘changing’ 
had to be observed, regardless of common sense or suitability. 

The obvious thing—to explain and laugh it off—was out of the 
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question with Parker. My mind went blank. My face must have 
matched the gown which she hooked over the vest and bloomers and 
the mass-production slip. She clipped up the lisle thread stockings 
(my silk ones having gone into the basket) and held the shoehorn for 
me to push my feet into the new satin slippers that showed off the darns 
in the lisle to perfection. Then she re-pinned my hair, with the long- 
suffering expression of a Lady of the Bedchamber required to assist 
at the toilet of a female hobo, and went off—presumably to dress Aunt 
Popsy. I sat and let my face cool, and imagined them discussing my 
underclothes. 

My uncle was a charming man. He came to my room, explained 
he had been out shooting when I arrived, took me downstairs and 
put a large dry martini into me. As I had had nothing to eat since 
luncheon, the martini acted almost immediately. My aunt came down 
presently, in country-house issue : grey chiffon-voile with an all-over 
design of brown cockroaches (or so they appeared to my slightly alco- 
holic vision). Most of the material was collected below the waist, the 
upper part consisting of a couple of strips of chiffon and about ten rows 
of pearls. The chiffon was anchored to some piece of concealed 
armature with several diamond clips that badly wanted cleaning, and 
left exposed a large area of bone covered with the kind of thing you push 
on the side of your plate when eating boiled fowl. It was the first time 
I had seen Aunt Popsy in evening dress ; I must say she looked the 
perfect English gentlewoman. 

Thanks to the martini, I greeted her almost jauntily, and was not 
even put out when, after a peck and a glance that stripped me to my 
skeleton, she cut straight through what I was saying with a remark to 
my uncle. 

I can’t say I have any distinct recollection of the rest of the evening. 
The dining-room was unexpectedly warm, there was sherry with the 
soup, white wine with the fish and red wine with the entrée. When 
I followed my aunt back to what I would have called the drawing- 
room, but which, to my surprise, was referred to as the saloon—leaving 
my uncle alone with his port—I was a little disconcerted to discover 
that my ankle bones had apparently been removed and the spaces 
filled up with wet macaroni. Having rolled over on the side of my 
foot and missed Aunt Popsy—taking her coffee from the butler—by a 
hair’s breadth, I managed to recover myself with what I hoped was a 
graceful skip : got my foot on the hem of my dress and was delivered, 
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under my aunt’s bleak stare, of a yip of eldritch laughter which I 
hurriedly turned into a cough. As a feat of histrionics, it did not 
convince Aunt Popsy. 

Her long jaw pendant above the coffee cup, she allowed her eyes to 
travel slowly down my red gown, and slowly up again. There was a 
tiny gap—not more than a quarter of an inch—in the under-arm seam 
(I had grown since it was made for me) which I had not noticed when 
I put it on, and, six inches or so above the hem, in one of the side 
breadths, a dark spot about the size of a pea that I hadn’t ‘tampered 
with’ for fear of bringing the dye out. Without question, Aunt Popsy 
made a note of both. She made no comment, merely wrinkling 
and lifting her long upper lip and baring her long teeth as she dipped 
them towards the coffee. But in that fatal moment she looked so exactly 
like a horse that I felt laughter again choking up in my throat, and, in 
a panic of its bursting, stammered in an unnaturally high voice the 
only words that came to my mind. 

‘I hope you like my dress, Aunt Popsy’—than which there could have 
been no sillier remark, as she obviously wouldn’t. The very silliness of 
it increased my hysteria: I pressed my clenched hands into my solar 
plexus and prayed God not to hiccup. 

Aunt Popsy tilted her head back and I watched the coffee going down 
her throat. As she set her cup down, a drop remained on her lower 
lip ; I longed to tell her to use her handkerchief. 

‘It’s certainly very—odd,’ she observed. 

Through the laughter and the hiccups and the tears of hysteria, 
through Aunt Pospy’s glare of petrifaction and my gasping efforts to 
excuse myself—one comforting thought persisted : I should not again 
be visiting with Aunt Popsy. 


ll, -HERRINGS IN APPLE TREE 


Yt UR MAN SID (who was said, rather apocryphally, to 
have doubled for Valentino in the early movies— 
and, personally, I never doubted it; until Sid 
opened his mouth he must have been the Flappers’ 
Dream in the ’twenties) rapped on the bathroom 
=3 door to announce : 

‘It’s the Niven on the tellyfone, sir. I ses you wos in yor barf.’ 
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‘All right, Sid. Tell him one o’clock. Herrings for four.’ 

‘S’William ses, ’errings at four.’ Sid’s gift for telescoping any message 
was too well known by Apple Tree regulars to cause confusion. I 
murmured, ‘For four, not at four,’ merely as a formality, and Sid 
turned his handsome, much-photographed face to me, faintly register- 
ing injury. ‘’S wot I said, mum.’ One preposition was as good as 
another to Sid. After all, no one was likely to arrive for herrings at 
tea-time. ; 

Apple Tree Yard, despite its rural name, was (as many remember) 
a particularly grubby and congested little mews within a bowshot of 
Piccadilly Circus. Traditionally a royal bowling alley in Carolean 
days, with a touch of Elizabethan masonry in one distant corner, it 
achieved unexpected distinction about the time of the First World 
War through the tenancy, respectively by a famous architect and an 
equally famous painter, of two of the converted stables backing on the 
refined purlieus of St James’s Square. Lutyens’ studio was down the 
Yard ; William Nicholson’s studio, number eleven, was on the right, 
at the far end of the cul-de-sac ; his last Wo Parking notice still glimmers 
faintly from the grimy brickwork—with as little effect as it had in the 
1930s, when the groans and honks of cars and the carillon of garbage- 
bin lids furnished an obbligato to his labours. Two fashionable 
restaurants had their service entrances in Apple Tree Yard ; their 
delivery vans parked there for hours on end, and practically every 
other inch of available space was taken up by patrons of the garage 
which contributed to our amenities. It was convenient to be able to 
shout out of our windows ‘We’ll want the MG’—or the Hillman, as 
the case might be—‘in half an hour’ ; not quite so gratifying when 
exalted sitters were required to approach the painter’s door on foot, 
on a wet morning, through puddles and patches of oil and petrol. 
Nevertheless, as Hugh Walpole—one of our regulars—was known to 
observe : you simply didn’t grade, socially, if you’d never been invited 
to herrings in Apple Tree. 

‘Mr Boolanjer’ (Sid’s translation) ‘ses, can ’e come in for a ’erring?’ 
‘S’William ses ’er lydiship’s stopping on after ’er sitting, for lunch ; 
s’pose that’s ’errings.’ “Lord Oo’s-It’s car’s just come up the Yard ; 
better nip out for some ’errings, ’adn’t I?” Sitters, would-be sitters, 
past, present and future sitters, not infrequently accompanied by their 
sweethearts and wives, got in the habit of ‘stopping on for lunch.’ 
On those rare occasions when we enjoyed the luxury of luncheon 
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a deux, and Sid came up to ask what we would have, he was greeted 
by a heartfelt cry: ‘Any dam’ thing but herrings !’ But it wouldn’t 
be at all surprising if the legend had got round that W.N. and M.S. 
lived exclusively on herrings. 

The herring ritual established itself largely through W.N.’s forget- 
fulness of his social engagements. Let’s face it: I was little better, 
Enthusiastically inviting our friends to luncheon, we would either stab 
it down on the wrong date, or forget about it altogether. We would 
joyously accept a date for Quaglino’s, and at half-past one or a quarter 
to two a plaintive voice would inform us the speaker had been waiting 
for ages; and W.N., all warmth and bonhomie, would apologize 
with, ‘We’re both up to our eyes, old boy ; come round and have a 
herring’—an invitation which, with the whole menu to tempt him, the 
caller invariably accepted. 

Or, W.N. deeply involved in a portrait, and I in the current novel, 
Sid chilled our blood by stalking in upon us and announcing, ‘It’s 
the Gen’ral and ’er lydiship.’ It was my private opinion that Sid 
enjoyed these occasions ; he had a special voice and look for them, a 
kind of grisly glee tinged with Valse Funébre that said, ‘Now you’ve 
’ad it!’ 

W.N. was inimitable in these crises ; to judge from his demeanour, 
he had merely been putting on time with a little puddling-about on 
canvas until his eagerly awaited guests arrived. It was left to me to 
mouth ‘Herrings!’ at Sid, to pour out the last drain of Tio Pepe and hunt 
madly for the Balkan Sobranies, or produce a damaged pack of gaspers 
from the pocket of my slacks. W.N., in his usual white samite, mystic 
and wonderful with rainbow effects down the side of his otherwise 
spotless ducks, was invariably presentable, while I might well, in my 
old slacks and a shirt forty-eight hours overdue at the laundry, have 
been taken for a young woman ‘obliging’ for the day. It didn’t make 
it easier that, in seven cases out of ten, I hadn’t quite caught the name 
of W.N.’s visitors, and they were so much expected to take mine for 
granted that W.N. had waived the formality of introductions. 

Providence had placed the admirable firm of fishmongers Dash 
and Bellamy, just across the street from the end of the Yard ; it 
was a matter of seconds for Sid to capture the herrings, and of minutes 
before luncheon was served. Meanwhile, W.N., who, on such occa- 
sions, was nothing if not a showman, had nipped downstairs to deal 
with the menu. Inscribed on one of the twopenny slates that, early in 
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the century, were in common use in village schools, it was a feature 
of the dining-room. 
Herrings (2ce) 
with Mustard Sauce 
Vin Rosé 
Café 


I doubt that anyone suspected the improvisation that lay behind the 
display of damask and silver and glass with which Sid, past-master in 
‘production,’ ushered in ‘Herrings in Apple Tree.’ 

Poached with lemon and vinegar, bay leaves and pepper-corns— 
the mustard sauce which accompanied the herrings was Sid’s own 
invention. We never succeeded in coaxing the recipe from him, but 
the result was ambrosial : more suggestive of salmon trout (with a 
kick to it) than of the common herring. From the leek-shaped 
crystal jug, glasses were filled with the vin rosé, which, of all wines, 
was the only one to serve with Apple Tree herrings. 

There was a formula about it. A single herring, on a piping hot 
plate, was placed before each guest, and ‘Herrings 2ce’ explained itself 
when, the first being finished, plates, knives and forks were removed 
and the second herrings made their appearance, on fresh hot plates, 
with pristine cutlery. This was W.N.’s inspiration; the mind that 
rejected a once-used napkin (never, until the war, did we make 
acquaintance of the squalid institution of the napkin ring) likewise 
rejected a plate defiled by the horrid débris of former herrings. 

It would be sheer snobbery to furnish a list of those who came, and 
came again, for herrings in Apple Tree. There’s no harm in men- 
tioning Charles (then Charlie) Chaplin, for whose visit a posse of 
police had to keep out the crowds milling at the end of the Yard. Even 
in my time—nearly ten years after W.N. established himself in Apple 
Tree—most of the aristocracy of the arts, not to mention ‘the others,’ 
came to eat herrings at the painter’s little round table. 

Like most people. whose incomes oscillate between affluence and 
insolvency, neither W.N. nor I had the slightest grasp of economics. 
In those good old days, banks were permitted to be generous to their 
customers ; nevertheless, there were moments when we felt it would 
be more tactful to cash in our cheques at our respective clubs. On the 
principle that relief was always just ‘round the bend,’ we evolved the 
(to us) eminently sensible system of never opening bills when we were 
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in the red. There was a big elm-wood bowl on one of the tables, and 
a big basket underneath it ; we tossed all the half-penny envelopes into 
one or the other. When a picture or an article paid off, we picked out 
a handful of envelopes at random and wrote as many cheques as we 
felt we could reasonably afford—‘reason’ leaving margin for theatres, 
dining at our favourite restaurants and ‘running W.N.’s MG and my 
Hillman. In this way we saved ourselves the nervous stress and strain 
which is lethal to the creative worker, and experienced a glow of 
conscious virtue when we settled a bill or two. Just now and again, 
however, this admirable system fell down. 

I was working against time on a commission for one of the women’s 
magazines. W.N. was involved in one of those portraits that consist 
of acres of robes and a teeny-weeny little bran-new lord, touchingly 
depending on the painter to make him look noble. As W.N. used to 
say, no one in his right mind takes on commissioned portraits ; unfor- 
tunately, portraits are the painter’s bread and butter ; it was portraits 
that paid for most of those inimitable ‘landskips’ and still lifes that 
stand for the name of William Nicholson today. 

The sitter, for some reason, had not turned up ; nor, mysteriously, 
had Sid. It wasn’t surprising, about Sid ; he suffered, periodically, 
from what he called ‘a sore froat,’ but it was bad enough to render 
him incapable while it lasted. Into a breathless hush of concentration 
fell the sound of the doorbell. 

‘T’ll answer it,’ said William, and, palette on arm, ran downstairs. 

When he returned he was followed by a couple of characters who 
appeared so exquisitely uncomfortable that I caught their embarrass- 
ment—particularly as we weren’t introduced. One was tallish and 
bulky ; the other—treated strictly as an inferior by his companion— 
meagre to vanishing point. Phil May would have done them 
justice. Both wore frieze overcoats, ostensibly black, tinged actually 
with green, and bowler hats for which—a couple of decades 
earlier—Messrs Lock might conceivably have been responsible ;_ the 
stamp of St James’s was upon them, even in their decline. They 
snatched them off hurriedly in the presence of ‘the lady.’ 

I was fairly well accustomed, by then, to W.N.’s little habit of collect- 
ing models from the personnel that frequented Apple Tree Yard. 
There was one who made fastidious selection from the contents of the 
garbage bins; another who, resembling a miner’s dream of Father 
Christmas, occasionally took up his stance at the end of the Yard. 
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Both had figured, from time to time, on W.N.’s sketching blocks. Not 
unnaturally, I took it for granted that this pair, for some reason, had 
tickled the painter’s fancy. 

The smaller of the two, however, tip-toed nervously to a chair in 
the corner of the studio, placed his bowler hat on the floor and went 
into a kind of apologetic coma. He was a thin little man with streaks 
of black hair vaguely disposed over a large bald cranium, and a 
melancholy moustache of a surprising shade of chestnut brown. 
Whether he had been dyeing his hair or touching up his moustache 
with henna furnished such fascinating grounds of conjecture that my 
work was at a finish for the rest of the morning. 

His companion took up a commanding stance in front of the canvas 
and was pleased to observe : 

‘Very ’andsome, sir, I’m shaw.’ 

‘If you wouldn’t mind popping those things on’-—W.N. gestured with 
his brush to the heap of scarlet bundled across the back of a chair, and 
was moved at last to effect an introduction. ‘Oh, Jane: this is Mr. Er.’ 

Mr Er’s appearance, in the robes of Lord X, was exotic, to put it 
mildly. X was the teeny-weeny little lord, and the robes would nicely 
have fitted Mr Um (vide W.N.’s introduction) ; but Er, to whom Um 
was visibly less than the dust, was having none of it. A small section of 
Er’s generous anatomy having been covered by the scarlet, he stiffened 
with pride, advanced his left foot without invitation, was told to put 
it back again, put his hand to his mouth, coughed politely, said 
‘Pardon,’ and was lost in dreams of greatness. W.N. scrubbed indus- 
triously at the canvas. Very occasionally, Um, who otherwise gave no 
sign of life, was delivered of a genteel belch, which he covered by 
clearing his throat. “Try bicarb,’ murmured W.N., out of the floods 
of crimson lake and vermilion. 

W.N. rolled back his shoulders and glanced at the clock. 

‘Good lord, it’s lunch-time. Where’s Sid ?’ 

‘He hasn’t turned up. Should I’—I gulped—‘get some herrings ?” 

He nodded absently. 

‘And these gentlemen will be lunching with us.’ 

Models didn’t usually lunch at Apple Tree, but who was I to question 
the decision? Going downstairs I became aware of Um shambling 
after me. 

‘If I can be of use, madam ?—If I may say so’-—I never saw so 
melancholy a moustache in my life—‘I’m very domesticated.’ 
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When I returned from Dash and Bellamy’s—having forgotten my 
latchkey—the door was opened to me by Um. 

“This is the residence of Lord William Nicholson—pardon, madam,’ 
said Um, recognizing me belatedly. Waiving my partner’s promotion, 
I fixed him with an eye like the Ancient Mariner’s. 

‘Can you cook herrings ?? : 

He hung his head. The ebony locks slid over his brow, the henna-ed 
moustache was lank with shame. He was not accustomed to cooking ; 
but if madam would show him where to find the necessary, he would 
gladly lay the table. I was a little doubtful of betraying the whereabouts 
of W.N.’s Georgian silver, so I suggested he should nip round the corner 
and get some beer—not having enough change on me for vin rosé, and 
not wishing to disturb W.N., still, presumably, concentrated on Er. 
With infinite regret, Um was unable to go and fetch the beer. 

Concluding that Um had religious objections about entering a 
‘local,’ I indicated the plate chest, told him to gut the herrings, and 
rushed out for a couple of bottles of lager. When I returned, the 
herrings were prepared and the table was laid—in a style to which, 
except on occasions of state, we did not aspire. Napkins like arum 
lilies rose from four of W.N.’s precious ‘collector’s pieces,’ and there 
was enough silver and cutlery for a Lord Mayor’s banquet. I felt 
W.N. was in for a shock, but considered he had earned it. 

My recollections of the meal that followed are of the dimmest— 
apart from W.N.’s delivery of one of his most entrancing monologues 
on the work of Constable. Certain people have been known to com- 
plain that it was difficult to get W.N. to talk about painting. For the 
benefit of Er and Um he surpassed himself. His mouth bunched with 
herring bones, Er stared at W.N. with eyes so herring-like that I did 
not dare to catch W.N.’s: we both shared the same unfortunate gift 
of seeing animal likenesses in human beings, and if we started to laugh, 
the pair of us were sunk. Um continued to deport himself, and was 
treated by Er (round whom the aura of the robes still visibly lingered) 
as a lackey; when I lit the lamp under the Cona, Um vanished, and 
sounds from the kitchen suggested that he was washing up. __ By now, 
Er, stimulated by lager and the purple, waxed expansive, his gestures 
broad and noble ; W.N. unobtrusively moved one of those precious 
glasses from his elbow and replaced it with the sugar bowl, from which 
Er proceeded to load his coffee cup. 

When W.N. said, ‘I’m just taking these gentlemen round to the 
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club,’ I probably looked thoughtful. Er and Um, for all their charm, 
didn’t, on the face of it, fit into the club. W.N. hissed, ‘It’s all right ; 
I’m just going round to cash a cheque.’ 

After their departure I went into the kitchen. The sink had been 
scoured, the taps polished, the china arranged in perfect order on the 
dresser, the cloths washed and hung up to dry. There was a slight 
glimmer of perfection over everything. I felt I was going to miss Um. 

I remembered some shopping that had to be done, and when 
I came back W.N. was sitting on the dais, knee-deep in envelopes. 

‘Have you ever seen any bills from So-and-So 

‘No ; but I’ve never looked for ages.’ 

‘Well, here’s one. And here’s another. Here’s—” Five, six, 
seven, eight. In our lucky dip method we had just never happened to 
dredge one up. So naturally So-and-So had felt obliged to ‘take steps.’ 
And—naturally—the ‘steps’ had resulted in Er and Um (their repre- 
sentatives) having herrings in Apple Tree. 


II. HOUSEMAN WANTED 


HORTLY AFTER THE WAR, in exchange for a sum that, 
pre-war, would have secured us a sizeable apartment 
off Park Lane, we entered into occupation of some 
<=s hundred and forty yards of passage and staircase, 
Ze studded with cupboards, and interrupted at rare 
AN intervals by a small room. ‘Fine storage accom- 
modation,’ pointed out the young man from the agency, adding the 
usual patter about the advantages of ‘a good address. It helps’-—he 
drew me confidentially aside—‘with the servant problem!’ After 
five years in the country, with plentiful if somewhat rustic ‘help,’ I 
had forgotten about the servant problem ; a slight shiver ran down me. 

However, the lease was signed, and by the end of a week we had 
come to the conclusion that the apartment had been planned by a 
claustrophobic maniac with homicidal tendencies. Cupboards broke 
into or broke out of practically every inch of wall space—most of them 
large enough to contain the human body; and a trick system of 
communicating doors furnished—as we were to discover within the 
first month of our tenancy—God’s Gift to the Housebreaker. Cup- 
boards took up every flat surface against which one might conceivably 
have parked a chest, a pedestal, a cabinet or an indispensable small 
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table. They ranged from the strip-lit, fitted, fourfold article in what 
house agents call ‘the master bedroom’ to the ten-foot-high specimen 
on the mezzanine, which meant ripping out one’s under-arm seams 
each time one tried to capture the ancient Burberry or battered camel- 
hair kept for country week-ends. From the slant-roofed baggage 
room off the gentlemen’s loo to the glofy-hole under the upper stairs, 
and the pot-and-pan cupboards surrounding the kitchen to the height 
of two and a half and depth of four feet, in which the domestic help 
(if we ever found it) would spend most of her time on hands and knees. 
The fuse box was situated in a cupboard twelve feet above floor level. 
To arrive at the gas meter you lay flat on your face to crawl into a four- 
feet-deep cubbyhole. 

The bathroom door jammed on the doors of a narrow, dank reposi- 
tory specified for the storage of linen, and guaranteed (not in the 
specification) to bring out blue mould on anything left there for more 
than forty-eight hours. Each member of the household, at some time 
or other, sustained major damage of the metatarsus by the falling out- 
ward of a door attached to the soiled linen bin. 

It is superfluous to add that the so-called drawing-room included an 
immense cupboard, artfully concealed behind tiers of bookcases. 
Each time you braced your muscles to burst through into the cupboard, 
the contents of seven shelves fell out on top of you and had to be 
salvaged and replaced after you finished your excavations. 

But after five years of Early Tudor we were thankful for anything 
that meant London. I did not even murmur at parting with my large 
and comfortable chairs and divans (which would not go up the stairs), 
or with the vast Louis Quatorze bed—replaced by a mattress on four 
legs, which was driven, with an effort, between jutting banks of modern- 
istic cupboard and shelf and drawer fixtures that monopolized most of 
the floor space of the so-called master bedroom. 

Our friends were impressed—and envious. ‘You would find a great 
big flat, bang in the middle of Mayfair! And, of course, you'll get 
half a dozen daily women... .’ 

The trouble was, I didn’t want daily women. Before we were 
driven—by the bombing—into the wilderness, we were used to 
housemen, who valeted, cooked for, waited on and generally dry- 
nursed us. Who did the shopping, whitewashed the studio, pressed 
our suits, mended the radio, and were affectionately addressed by their 
Christian names and treated more or less as one of the family. The 
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breed, I was given to understand, was extinct, and I would be lucky 
if I got a ‘daily’ in the mornings and—for some fabulous emolument 
—somebody to cook the dinner. 

The response to the advertisement I put in several of the leading 
newspapers was encouraging. From about twenty replies I was able 
to select three which—as they put in our school reports—showed 
promise.’ One had been houseman and valet to a peer of the realm 3 
another, head porter at a club whose name commanded respect ; 
the third wrote a poor letter, but enclosed references of so high an 
order as to suggest a paragon. 


I spent a morning interviewing a succession of broken-down gentle- — 


men’s gentlemen—all full of goodwill and perfect deportment ; all, 
at a glance, too frail to take on what—after six servantless weeks— 
I had begun to recognize as strenuous duties. It was more than evident 
that these fine old relics of days when Service was Service and Gentle- 
men were Gentlemen could never, for all their bonne velonté, stand up to 
those stairs, those passages, and those unspeakable cupboards. 

It became evident I must broaden my horizons. The result—a 
naturalized Austrian baron—stood before me; clicking his heels 
and addresing me as Gnadige Frau on every breath. He received 
with cynical lack of humour all the cheerful little cracks I had perfected 
on his predecessors. His manner was icily exquisite; so was his 
contempt for the apartment. I visualized Schénbrunn, with a dash 
of the Hofburg, and perhaps Neuschwanstein. I became conscious 
that our pictures ought to be Titians and the china Nymphenburg. 
Eventually, he intimated his willingness to risk a fortnight’s trial— 
not of himself, but obviously of us. 

I lay awake that night, wondering how one ordered a baron to take 
the garbage bins to the basement, or to remove stains from the toilet. 
About three in the morning one of the cats suffered a digestive upheaval 
on the carpet. How to tell a baron to clean up a cat’s mess 2—I 
barely waited for breakfast to be over before seizing the telephone to 
cancel our agreement. 

The next caller—who left a café-au-lait bowler in the hall and beamed 
at us across the collar of an overcoat composed of, I think, five shades 
of brown on a pinky-beige foundation—was bliss after the baron. 
There was something tonic about a hearty, port wine-coloured face, 


breathing kindly encouragement from every pore—and a fine old 
aroma of Johnny Walker. 
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‘Thoroughly domesticated, ma’am : that’s me—though I says it as 
shouldn’t. And a lover of animals. That was a nice cat met me as 
Icomein. Cats wants handling. I bet you a dollar—h’m—I promise 
you I’d have that cat doing things ’ud surprise you, inside a fortnight !’ 

As Toops was more than capable of surprising us, without any 
coaching, we made polite noises. I ‘noticed Toops—normally a 
reserved, rather saturnine specimen of his kind—stropping himself 
against the visitor’s leg, with every appearance of fulsome—not to say 
indecent—enthusiasm. 

“Would you mind telling us, Mr—Er, what your—er—profession has 
been, up to now ?’ 

He burst into a jolly laugh. 

‘lll come clean, ma’am! I been in the show business.’ With a 
dexterous movement he thrust on us a sheaf of throw-aways, lettered 
in red and blue, that touched a reminiscent chord. ‘Battersby’s 
Circus ; that’s me. Old fam’ly business, handed down for half a 
dozen generations. Them’s my credentials. Solid man, good old 
fam’ly background. Lord Lonsdale ’ud speak for me—I meant to 
say, if he was alive : God rest his soul.’ 

‘I suppose the war put an end to your business.” This was an aspect 
of war I had never considered. Mr Battersby wagged his head. 

‘First we had to get rid of the elephants. Then the horses. Couldn’t 
feed *em. I ’ung on to the cats. Got a passion for cats.’ He was 
running his fingers knowledgeably round Toops’ ears ; Toops’ purring 
threatened to drown the conversation. “But you can’t run a circus on 
cats ; the public wants variety. Then we couldn’t get the Continental 
turns 

‘But—do you think you’d enjoy domestic service, Mr Battersby. 

‘Enjoy anything, ma’am,” he declared sturdily. “Tisn’t the job, 
’tis the people you work with. If you’ll pardon the liberty’—he turned 
to shed his beam on us both—‘I took a fancy to this set-up the minute 
I laid eyes on that cat! I’m on my own. The missis—that’s her, sir, 
on the postcard : Madame Irena, Queen of the slack wire—conked 
out after the war. I’d have tried to get the business going again, but it 
didn’t seem worth while. . . . So I’ve picked up a job here and there. 
There’s nothing—though I says it as shouldn’t—I can’t turn my 
hand to.’ 

Candidly, I was completely sold on Mr Battersby. 1 felt his jovial 
presence would dispel the lingering Vere-de-Vere atmosphere of the 
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apartment. I dreamt that night of the cats swinging from the chan- 
deliers, and perhaps balancing our pink lustre on their noses, as they 
walked on their hind legs across the mantelpiece. 

The morning brought a letter : 


Dear Madam, 


Very sorry I can’t manage the job. I feel bad about letting you and the 
gentleman down but I run into an old pal in Leicester Square that offered me 
something a bit more in my line viz props in a musical that’s going on the road 
next week. Perhaps I better stick to show business. 


I sighed and reshuffled my bunch of applications. 

Logan-Muir entered our service at the end of the summer. Logan- 
Muir—like that : with a hyphen and a rich West Highland accent 
that did justice to the dignity of the name. Before his arrival, we held 
a committee on whether he would mind being addressed as one or the 
other, and decided it would be better—at any rate at the beginning— 
to keep things on a formal base. 

Logan-Muir had been a bandsman in the Guards. I understood all 
Guardsmen had to be at least six feet high, but this apparently did not 
apply to bandsmen. He could just reach to switch on the standard 
lamps in the drawing-room. 

It was evident from the start that he had worked out a very exhaus- 
tive schedule of correct deportment for a manservant. He would have 
liked, I think, to address us as ‘milord’ and ‘milady.’ He had a special 
walk for entering the drawing-room, a slight flourish of trumpets for 
opening the front door. Trumpets is the operative word. From distant 
reaches of the apartment floated, occasionally, the faint bleat of a 
bugle, the echo ofa clarinet. If we happened to look surprised, Logan- 
Muir would lower his eyes with exquisite modesty, cover his mouth 
with his hand and give a slight, deprecatory cough. 

He spent most of the first week in getting lost in the passages and 
being rescued out of cupboards. We never worked out why, when 
Logan-Muir stepped into something which was obviously a cupboard, 
he drew the door carefully after him until it clicked, lost contact in the 
dark with the inner latch and had to be liberated after ten minutes or 
more of small patient raps and coughs. He was always profoundly 
apologetic for troubling us—and it was only a matter of time before 
we were conducting another rescue party. This teu d’ésprit, which was 
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quite good fun to begin with, eventually palled, and Logan-Muir was 
forbidden to close any door whatever: a prohibition which entailed 
inconvenience, not for him, but for us. 

He had also a habit of flitting. Just flitting. The dust heaped itself 
in corners while, duster in hand, with every mark of conscientious 
industry, Logan-Muir flitted. 

“Logan-Muir, I wish you’d give a rub to the taps in my bathroom.’ 

‘Certainly, madam.’ He always responded radiantly to a direct 
appeal, but nothing usually came of it beyond a lot of good feeling. 
‘By the way, madam: I had intended to inquire before. Are you 
addicted to Tschaikowsky ?’ 

When I admitted I was, it was evident a link had been forged: a 
link I hoped might lead on to improved service. 

The link was even more evident an hour later, when Logan-Muir, 
leaning on the end of the bath tub, still making a few mystical passes 
with the duster, and I, collapsed into the sponge-rubber embrace of 
the bathroom chair, had reached, I think, the fifth movement. Logan- 
Muir had the endearing gift (common to many musicians) of being 
able to give a vocal impression of almost any orchestral work : enrich- 
ing his effect with a variety of snorts, gargles, yodellings and honks 
that certainly lent force to the composer’s intention. 

From then on, I was Daphne in flight before an ever-pursuing and 
relentless Apollo, whose motive was the rape of my working hours, my 
few moments of solitary relaxation, my mental fortress. My breakfast 
tray arrived with the soft, insinuating introduction : 

‘I was just thinking, madam, of that lovely little openin : 

‘Go away, Logan-Muir ; I don’t want lovely little openings with my 
grapefruit.’ 

A faint smile of understanding, a softly closing door, and the melli- 
fluous strains of ‘Carnaval’ retreated. 

At luncheon, the vegetables were handed with a confidential 
murmur : 

‘Speaking, sir, of the “Unfinished Symphony” ; 

‘I wasn’t, I don’t want to—and I wish to God you’d clear up the 
mess in my bedroom !’ 

‘Certainly, sir.’ 

But the bedroom remained un-cleared up, the taps collected a patina 
of verdigris, the shelves silted themselves up with London soot. Came 
the day when I discovered there was not an object of any kind one could 
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pick up without blackening one’s fingers. We were living in squalor. 

Logan-Muir came when I rang the bell. His entrance was slightly 
lilting. Without—apart from that one fatal session in the bathroom— 
the least encouragement, he had accepted me as a kindred spirit. 
Excerpts from the classics trembled on his lips ; he even gave a little 
cough to clear his throat as he advanced towards my chair. It was 
going to be a dead heat between me and Mozart, and, for once, I was 
first off the mark. 

‘ .. and we'll be away until Tuesday,’ I concluded, averting my 
eyes from the bowed head, the attitude of bewildered dejection, 
impossible to associate with Logan-Muir. All the panache, the smart 
military bearing, the innocent coxcombry had vanished. Feeling a 
brute, I became one. ‘If this place isn’t clean by the time we come 
back, you'll really have to go ! It’s a disgrace—it’s positively filthy 3 

We went down to Berkshire for the week-end. On the Monday I 
had a telegram ; my Paris agent was briefly in London and wanted 
to see me on urgent business. 

It was dusk when I let myself into the apartment. I thought at 
first the place was empty, but an overpowering scent of Collosol and 
furniture polish gratified my senses. Logan-Muir had evidently been 
getting down to it! I drew the finger of my gloves gingerly along a 
window-sill, and lo, it was immaculate. 

As I prepared a Song of Praise for Logan-Muir, familiar strains 
dropped from above. 

It was “Tannhauser’ night, and Logan-Muir had reached what we 
knew as the blerble-erble-erble movement. He was doing it full 
justice. The walls resounded. 

Mounting the stairs, to add fuel to our henchman’s high spirits by 
commendation of his industry, I came upon an interesting tableau. 

Logan-Muir, seated on the dining-room bench, was tenderly fondling 
with washleather a very small teaspoon. The door into the kitchen 
stood open, and, on her hands and knees, a powerfully built young 
woman was polishing the linoleum with magnificently savage sweeps 
of a bare, crimson arm. It was the first time since Logan-Muir came 
to us that those shining squares of blue and white had emerged from 
their over-all film of grey. 

Their shock was even greater than mine. Wagner broke in the 
middle of a note. There was a silence in which I could hear the ticking 
of the clock, the shoosh of the polishing cloth on the floor and some- 
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thing bubbling on the stove. The young woman lifted her head as 
Logan-Muir rose slowly to his feet. I found quite intolerable that 
drooping of his head, the pitiful exposure of the almost bald patch, 
usually so perkily concealed with brilliantine and a cunning flourish 
of the hairbrush. He waited for his sentence. And I—like a fool, I 
could not speak a word ; something had come up in my throat and 
stuck there at the sight of Logan-Muir’s desperate humility. 

Before I got rid of the lump, the young woman came out of the 
kitchen, pushing back with her wrist a flake of hair that had fallen 
into a pair of the clearest eyes I have ever seen. 

She was tall, broad-shouldered, deep-bosomed—a good deal 
younger than he; the type produced by Nature for the protection of 
small, discouraged men who have ceased to be certain of their man- 
hood. She looked at him under her eyelids, as if he were her son, and 
his glance, passing from me to her, accepted her maternity. She said 
in a calm voice : 

‘Run away, Johnny ; [’ll call you when I’m ready.’ 

Then he turned his head and looked again at me ; and I realized 
it was the first time he had looked at me straight, like that, and that 
there was something odd, as well as beautiful, about his eyes. 

I muttered : “The whole place looks wonderful’—and he made a 
gesture of singular grace—the gesture of a conductor paying tribute 
to his first violin—to her, before leaving us alone. 

‘He shouldn’t have done it, madam; but it was when I was in 
hospital. I told him it wasn’t fair to you, but he couldn’t think of 
anything but me being ill, and him not earning anything for when I 
came out... . He didn’t mean to deceive...’ 

I waited for her to finish, in her quiet, faltering voice. 

‘What is it? What are you trying to tell me ?’ 

‘Fancy you not noticing.” She must have been ten years younger 
than I, but I felt like a little girl. ‘Of course, he’d got so clever in 
getting himself about—and it was easy: a nice, shady flat like this. 
But he ought to have told you why he lost his job as a bandsman. 
Johnny’s nearly stone blind.’ 
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VICTORIAN 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


by J. J. GURLE 


HAVING obtained a photogenic attitude, 

He will fix upon his plate the age-old platitude 

Of a family at sixes and sevens—but quelled for an hour 
By the desire for unity, since unity is power. 

Later in the dark the plate will cloud, condense 
Into an image of family omnipotence ; 

And set in a white mount, rimmed by a gilded frame, 
The fruit of his labours will proclaim their fame. 
—Father in the centre, seated, with look severe, 
Hands on stick—a figure to revere. 

Mother beside him in her latest bonnet 

All the fruits of summer nodding upon it, 

And, fidgeting at their feet, grandchildren in rows 
With tall and stately behind them the Belles and Beaus 
For so we must suppose them, these happy pairs 
Parents of this progeny, and those who sit on chairs 
(Older and better adapted to a civilized society ?) 
Gazing into the distance with a desperate propriety. 
There on the left of the row stands darling Harry 
Who will raise such fury when he comes to marry, 
And next him William who will cast him off, 

But now is occupied trying not to cough. 

Dear Janey wriggled, so shows slightly hazy, 

And next comes May who ended up quite crazy. 
—And after these there comes a row half hidden 
Of pauper cousins who arrived unbidden, 

And earned their place as quantity not quality, 
Their faces set in smiles of loyal jollity. 

—Tense and expectant they regard the eye 

Of the camera which they know can tell no lie, 
While hidden by a cloth the photographer adjusts 
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The inverted myth of sidewhiskers and busts. 
He covers up the lens, inserts the plate, 

Hovers towards the group with shambling gait ; 
Beseeches James to look a trifle gay, 

(Doing his humble best to save the day) 

Moves Albert to the right in desperation 

To cover up a shabby poor relation, 

And tactfully persuades old uncle Matt 

To hide his gleaming baldness in his hat. 

Back to the camera then for confirmation 

That each is ranged in his appropriate station. 
Then out the sun peeps, and the faces freeze 
To an expression that is meant to please 
Impress or elevate—as each intends 

To greet the future ages and his friends. 

—The cap is lifted and the seconds pass ! 

Earth shimmers in the heat like molten glass, 
And the camera notes them down in deadly fashion, 
Robbed of all personal traits—all life—all passion. 
The cap replaced, the group breaks up for ever, 
Leaving a unity no time shall sever. 

The tired photographer secures his plates, 

Folds up his tripod, and the heavy gates 
Clang-to behind him, as an era fades 

Into his rigid group of sepia shades. 
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THE INGENIOUS 
DR. GRAHAM 


by J. S. BARWELL 


p48 N THE ANATOMICAL theatre of the Archiginnasic of 

Bologna, just above the lecturer’s rostrum, is a 
small door let into a panel, sufficient to admit a 
man’s head. The tradition is that when the listeners 
became inattentive or somnolent a fool would bob 

ZELEOAES his head through the door, crack a joke, and then 
disappear. Acting on the same principle, the travelling physician of 
the past used to have his ‘Zany’ or ‘Merry Andrew,’ whose duty was 
to draw the crowd and intervene when it was becoming impatient. 
Dr Bossy, the last itinerant empiric to dispense medicine and practise 
healing on a stage, appeared weekly at Covent Garden, with his 
zany, until about 1790. 

This traditional alliance of physician, advertiser and clown helps 
to explain the life and personality of James Graham. A saddler’s son, 
born in 1745 at the Castle-Yard, Edinburgh, Graham studied medicine 
for a time, but there is no record of his having qualified. He went into 
practice at Pontefract, where he married in 1770, but soon set out to 
travel ‘in search of knowledge.’ From 1771 to 1773 he was in America, 
‘a philanthropic physician travelling for the benefit of mankind, ready 
to administer relief in the most desperate cases to patients whose cases 
have hitherto puzzled the ordinary practitioners.’ 

At Philadelphia he became interested in Franklin’s searches into 
electricity. He visited Paris, where Mesmer’s ‘animal magnetism’ was 
the sensation. He then settled in Bath as an ear, eye and nose specialist, 
and made a name among aristocratic visitors. In 1779 he again went 
abroad, met Franklin in Paris, and at Aix-la~Chapelle successfully 
treated Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 

Returning to England in 1780, at Garrick’s old residence, No. 5 
the Adelphi, he opened his Temple of Health. He advertised in The 


Morning Post for “‘a genteel, decent, modest woman . . . personally 
agreeable, blooming, healthy and sweet tempered, and well 
recommended for modesty, good sense, and steadiness . . . to live in a 
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physician’s family, and be daily dressed in white silk robes with a rich 
rose coloured girdle (emblematical of innocence and health) to wait on 
ladies at a public exhibition of electricity.’ There is a tradition that 
Emma Lyons, afterwards Lady Hamilton, was the successful applicant 
for this post. Though it is unproved, it may well be true. The main 
duty was to stand for an hour at a time, representing Hygceia, the 
rosy-cheeked goddess of Health, while the Doctor lectured and 
demonstrated her perfections. 

The inscription “Templum Aesculapio Sacrum’ was inscribed over 
the doors of the temple, which was ornamented with an enormous gilt 
sun and a statue of Hygeia. The interior was richly furnished and the 
walls well mirrored. Inside, ‘electric fires, managed with judgment, 
ascended in radiating streams, chosen and placed with taste ; rich 
vases filled with the rarest perfumes, filling the soul with soft langour, 
presented themselves to the eyes of the curious spectator, who exhibited 
the most ardent desire to penetrate into the temple.’ Each room had 
its contrivances for producing and storing ‘fixable, nitrous, 
inflammable, phlogisticated, deflogisticated, phosphoreal, aethereal, 
and vivifying air.’ There were insulating seats for ‘the withdrawing 
from the body of even the natural quantity of electricity’ as well as ‘a 
great variety of cones, tubes, fountains and sprinklers’ for treating 
respiratory infections. 

The Doctor lectured on “The Generation, Increase, and Improve- 
ment of the Human Species’ to an audience who paid two guineas 
admittance, and were permitted to purchase at a guinea such nostrums 
as ‘Electrical Aether,’ ‘Nervous Aetherial Balsam,’ and ‘Imperial 
Pills.” By Graham’s desk was a glass tube through which he could 
drop a prescription to the apothecary below ; and, on his ringing a 
bell, a servant suddenly appeared in front of him, through a concealed 
trap-door, with the desired drug in hand. Over the doors of his 
consulting room were walking-sticks, crutches, spectacles and ear 
trumpets left by the cured. At the door stood two gigantic, seven-foot 
porters, caricatured as Gog and Magog, wearing superb livery and 
large gold-laced cocked hats, and armed with long, silver-headed 
staffs like those borne by parish beadles. 

All this was introductory to ‘the Grand Magnetico-electric or 
Celestial Bed, whose magnetical influences are now celebrated from 
pole to pole from the rising to the setting of the sun,’ and which was 
modelled on that ‘of the favourite Sultana in the Seraglio of the Grand 
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prooues 28 great expense and elastic in the highest degree and mingled 
With roe leaves, lavender ower, and oriental spices’ The sheets 

‘A the tithes and whist silk, wmited to the complection of the 
leby who is w repos on them, Pale green, rose colour, sky blue, black, 
white, purple, exure, mazarine bine, ec.” and ‘perfumed with attar 
O 01s, josanine, tis gums, fragrant balsams, and spices. In short, 
everything is dome to astet the actherial, magnetic, musical, and 
Becticas intuences, 204 to make the lady look as lovely 2s possible in 
the eyes of bes bustvand and he in hers’ 

Vittiern hundsredweght A magnets were w arranged ‘as to be 
comtiaually pouting forth in an ever owing Grcle powerful tides of the 
_ magpie Savin which every prikovpbical gentleman knows has a 
very wtiong ahnity with the dectrical fire. As these aromatic, 
| beiigprating, eptingy mattresses and dectric magnets are prewed, the 
widows A the transported pais are moderated, increased, or 
prdongea, by the corresponding music which flows or bursts forth 
from the pillars, from the dome, and from every part of the Vlysium, 

The bed was never thown to those ‘who come only view the 
areiiny pars, This precaution is a proper as it is delicate ; for is 
there 2 being rigid enough to resist the influence of that pleasure, of 
those transports, which this inchanting place inspires? It furnishes 
the groset imagination with the means A refining its enjoyments, of 
smudltiplying its pleasures, and of carrying them to their highest degree ; 
but the consequenses are crud; such dangerous refinements on the 
pleasures A the senses abridge the period of life and relax the springs 
both of body and mind. Persons, however, who would penctrate this 
throne A pleasure, are intrested w signify their desires © me in 
wiitieg, and, having appointed the night, and inclosed 2 bank note 
| hor Silty pounds (the charge, 21 an earlier period, had been twice that], 
I shall furnish them with an admistion ticket. I have omitted none of 
those precautions which decency and delicacy have a right to exact, 
Neither 1 nor any A my people are entitled to ask who are the persons 
that rest in this Giamber, which I have designated the Holy of Holics’ 

Thousands crowded w the Temple, and it is recorded that on the 
three nights Wilowing its opening an average A nine hundred persons 
were turned away. It became 2 rendezvous lor the smart vt of London, 
and the more the Holy A Holies was Visited, the more did the sagacious 
high priest 24d w the volupmous magnificence of the place. Indeed, 
for some Gane he bad two beds functioning. His apparatus was made 
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by Thomas Denton, an ingenious Yorkshire-born tinsmith, who had 
constructed and exhibited at fairs speaking and writing automatons, 
and in 1789 was hanged at Tyburn, with Graham as a spectator, for 
being in possession of counterfeiting tools. 

The German traveller, J. W. von Archenholz, reports : ‘Dr. Graham 
and certain rich voluptuaries understood one another perfectly. 
There are many of these opulent islanders that squander an hundred 
guineas a day, and sometimes even more, in a tavern or bagnio, or 
lose thousands at play. Why should such a man, who wishes at any 
rate to get rid of his money, hesitate in throwing away fifty pounds in 
order to enjoy the inebriation of his senses in a way never experienced 
before ? Young people who are rich and newly arrived from the country 
and who have only an opportunity of a short time to enjoy the pleasures 
of London ; sea officers ; captains of privateers, who have suddenly 
got large sums for their prizes, which they are resolved to spend in a 
few days, because their duty and their desire for new adventure call 
them soon to sea; persons who have returned from India, bending 
under the weight of their treasures; young women kept by rich 
noblemen, who are the less restrained, as it is so easy to preserve 
themselves perfectly incog; these, without mentioning many other 
spendthrifts and voluptuaries, were the Doctor’s best customers.’ 

History relates that the eccentric Lord George Gordon, the instigator 
of the ‘No Popery’ riots depicted in Barnaby Rudge, used the bed. In 
the interests of eugenics, Graham publicly offered the free use of it to 
the celebrated Irish giant, Charles Byrne (1761-1783) who was 8 ft. 4 in. 
in height, but as this unfortunate individual was suffering from the 
impotency which usually accompanies the last stages of the acromegaly 
from which he was dying, the offer was not accepted. Little Walter 
Scott, who in the second year of his life suffered an illness which left him 
crippled, was one of the recipients of electrical treatment. 

The democratic Doctor announced that he was engaged in 
researches to determine the basic philosophical principles of the bed 
in order so to simplify it, ‘that every British couple of moderate 
circumstances could afford to own one,’ making possible ‘the propaga- 
tion of a much more strong, beautiful, active, healthy, wise, and 
virtuous race of human beings, than the present puny, insignificant, 
foolish, peevish, vicious, and nonsensical race of Christians, who 
quarrel, fight, bite, devour, and cut one another’s throats about they 
know not what.’ This last phrase was a hit at the war against the 
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American colonists, with whom he was sympathetic, partly because 
he was temperamentally liberal, and partly, no doubt, because he had 
married an American while in Philadelphia. 

The novelty wore off and his two-guinea audience diminished, 
Graham dropped his fees for the lecture successively to a guinea, half a 
guinea, five shillings and, finally, ‘for thé benefit of all,’ to half a crown. 

In the day-time the apparatus was on exhibition for a small fee. 
For some time the ‘officiating junior priest’ who showed visitors around 
was a young man named Mitford, afterwards well known as the father 
of the celebrated authoress. At that time Graham was busy working 
provincial towns. On July 29, 1783, and the three following nights, he 
lectured in Mary’s Chapel, Edinburgh, but then the magistrates, 
‘from an apprehension that his lecture was of a bad tendency,’ 
prohibited him from delivering it in public. He thereupon delivered it 
each evening in his own lodging till August 6, when he was conveyed 
to prison in order to stand trial for ‘some injurious publication which 
he had handed about the city.’ He retaliated with A Full Circumstantial 
and Most Candid State of Dr. Graham’s Case, giving an Account of Proceedings, 
Persecutions, and Imprisonment more cruel and more shocking to the Laws of 
both God and Man than any of those on record ofthe Portuguese Inquisition. 
On Sunday 17th he delivered in the prison a sermon on Isaiah, xi, 6, 
‘All Flesh is Grass,’ and afterwards entertained his audience and the 
prison chaplain, who had also preached, with ‘a mellow bottle and a 
flowing bowl.’ On the 22nd he was fined £20 for ‘scandalous and 
malicious libel’ of the magistrates. Some gentlemen who had heard the 
discourse paid the fine, and for another fortnight he continued to 
lecture without interference. 

Towards the end of 1784 his establishment was seized by his 
creditors, but at the subsequent auction of the contents he succeeded 
in buying in most of his apparatus. During the winter of 1784-5 he 
attended lectures at the Medical School of Edinburgh University. 

In 1787 at Edinburgh he declared himself a special delegate from 
heaven, announcing the Millennium. He styled himself O.W.L. (Oh 
Wonderful Love) and dated his bills from the first month of the New 
Jerusalem Church. Before the second month the magistrates, not 
relishing this new chronology, caused him to be confined to his home as 
mentally unbalanced. Some months later he wandered away to 
the north of England where ‘he discovered such marks of insanity 
that he was secured and sent back to Edinburgh.’ 
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In 1790 he published A Short Treatise on the All Cleansing, All Healing 
qualities of the Simple Earth, when long and repeatedly applied to the Naked 
Human Body and Lungs for the Safe, Speedy and Logical Cure of all Diseases. 
He came to this momentous discovery while ‘reflecting on what is well 
known to every old woman, plowman, cock-fighter, and school boy ; 
namely, that only smelling the earth, or following the plow, are 
wonderfully refreshing, restorative and exhilarating.’ ‘It is strongly 
urged,’ he advises, ‘that the patients be buried completely naked up 
to their chins in the earth for three or four hours a day. The living 
grave is to be three feet wide, five feet long, four feet deep at one end 
and two at the other, forming a sort of bench to sit upon.’ He lectured 
upon, and demonstrated, his new enthusiasm in London, Edinburgh 
and the provinces. A provincial paper of 1791 reports: “The Doctor 
and his female partner, stripped to their first suits, were each interred 
up to the chin, their heads beautifully dressed and powdered, appearing 
not unlike two very fine cauliflowers. These human plants remained 
in this whimsical situation six hours.’ Tom Moore reports that Lamb’s 
friend, George Dyer, in despair of finding any one to listen to him 
reading his own poetry, ‘at last, when Dr. Graham came to the 
neighbourhood . . . took advantage of the situation of these patients, 
and went and read to them all the while they were stuck in the earth.’ 
About this time Southey wrote : 


I saw this half-knave, half-enthusiast twice : at one time he was buried 
up to the neck in earth in the midst of his patients ; at another, sat up to 
the chin in warm mud, with his hair in full pigeon-wing dress. As he was 
haranguing upon the excellent health he enjoys from the use of earth- 
bathing, I asked him why he was then in the mud-bath if he wanted no 
relief? It puzzled him why—he said—‘Why it was—it was—to show 
people that it did no harm—that it was quite innocent—that it was very 
agreeable—and—it gives me a skin as soft as the feathers of Venus’s 
doves.” A farmer once emptied a watering pot upon his head when he 
was buried, ‘to make him grow,’ he said. Latterly, Graham was an 
evident enthusiast—he would madden himself with opium, rush into the 
streets, and strip himself to clothe the first beggar he met; but the 
electrical bed was the infamous pandarism of a scoundrel. 


Graham was anticipated in his discovery of earth-burial by the 
Ulster Chieftain, Shane O'Neill (1530-1567) who, according to 
Holinshed, used it as a cure for intoxication. He was ‘never satisfied 
till he had swallowed great quantities of Agua vite whereof so 
immoderately he would drinke and bouse, that for the quenching of 
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the heat of the bodie, which by that meanes was most extremelie 
inflamed and distempered, he was oftsoones conveied (as the common 
report was) into a deep pit, and standing upright in the same, the 
earth was cast round about him up to the hard chin, and here he did 
remain until such time as his bodie was recovered to sane temperature.’ 

Perhaps, too, a parallel to the ‘warm mud’ can be found in the 
account in Arnold Bennett’s Journal that ‘in the neighbourhood of 
Toulouse, there used to be men who prided themselves on enormous 
powers of eating. They did not usually eat a great deal, but on 
occasions, when put to it, they would perform terrible feats such as 
consuming a whole turkey. The result sometimes was that they were 
very ill. The method of curing them was to dig a hole in the muck-heap, 
strip the sufferer naked, put him in the hole, and pack him tightly 
with the manure up to his neck. The heat generated prompted digestion 
in a manner almost miraculous and next day the sufferer was perfectly 
restored.’ 

However sceptical we may be of earth-burial, Graham’s prescription 
of fasting to his over-fed patients no doubt proved beneficial. In 1793, 
at the Mansion House, London, before James Sanderson, Mayor, he 
swore ‘on the Holy Evangelists that from the last day of December 
1792 till the 13th of January he did not eat, nor drink, nor receive into 
his body anything whatsoever, not even the smallest particle or drop, 
except some cold, raw, simple water, and that life was sustained by 
wearing cut-up turfs attached to the naked body, admitting air into 
his room day and night, and by rubbing his limbs with his own 
Nervous Ethereal Balsams, and by this means, without either food or 
drink, he was enabled to bear the wear and tear of an extensive medical 
practice, and of lecturing two hours almost every night.’ 

About this time he joined the Methodists. 

He died at Edinburgh in 1794 on his 49th birthday ‘through the 
bursting of a blood vessel’ (presumably cerebral haemorrhage). He 
was obviously of a manic-depressive type, and in his later years 
oscillated on the borders of sanity. His later comparative poverty was 
alleviated by ‘a Swiss Gentleman, in Geneva,’ who, ‘having perused 
one Of his publications, and found his health so much improved by 
following the advice of the author, that out of gratitude he presented 
him with an annuity of £50.’ 

Despite his flamboyant quackery Graham was in many ways in 
advance of his time. In a period when gargantuan meals were the 
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fashion and when even the poor could ‘get drunk for 1d. dead drunk 
for 2d.’ according to the advertisement of a London tavern, he 
advocated a moderate diet, claiming that he himself spent no more 
than between 4d. and 6d. a day on food, and he condemned alcohol, _ 
‘the drink of devils, the liquid fire of Hell.’ When society ladies carried 
skewers to scratch the lice itches of their elaborately coiffured heads, he 
prescribed daily baths, fresh air, early rising and retiring, and loosely 
fitting clothing. He disapproved of ‘the ugly, unnatural, and harmful 
practice of very tight lacing and of ladies laming themselves and 
destroying their true grace and ease in walking with high heels.’ He 
also condemned the ‘odious, indelicate and most harmful custom of 
man and wife continually pigging together in the same bed.’ 

He considered that Parliament should enact ‘certain triennial or 
septiennial jubilees or matrimonial insolvency acts for the benefit of 
wretched, discordant, and barren couples.’ He would tax the bachelor, 
and the spinster too, ‘if it could be proved that she had declined an 
advantageous offer.’ He advocated the sterilization of the ‘scrufulous, 
the venereal, the gouty, the melancholy and the mad,’ and, should 
the operation be unsuccessful, the marriage of these to ‘superannuated 
maids or to old, dilettanti women.’ He advocated a wider franchise, 
abolition of the window tax, and legislation against the sale of 
adulterated food. He criticized the ‘always tedious and vexatious, and 
the often unjust and ruinous administration of the laws, which too 
often hang, or devote, by transportation, to a life worse than death, a 
man for stealing a few shillings on the highway, or for killing one 
person, whilst another person is ennobled or made a lord of this 
Christian land, for robbing, stealing, and murdering millions.’ 

He was born into an age that was both sceptical and credulous. On 
the surface smug and secure, it was soon to be undermined by the 
convulsions that followed the French Revolution. At his birth, Saint 
Germain, Casanova and Cagliostro were, respectively, 35, 20 and 2 
years old. In his formative years each of these three had excited 
London with an elixir of life and a search for the Philosopher’s Stone. 
Many believed in the story of the old lady who after drinking Saint 
Germain’s rejuvenating fluid woke up in the morning a sixteen- 
year-old ; but more were sceptical of the servant girl, who having 
swallowed the bottle given her mistress by Cagliostro, was transformed 
into a squalling infant. 


It is a moot question whether Graham’s cults of electricity and earth- 
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burial originated with himself or were exaggerations of types of folk 
belief or ways of thought. If the latter, they survived his death, and 
still survive. The famed thief-turned-detective, Frangois E. Vidocq 
(1775-1857) on his death-bed believed that if he could set his feet on 
real earth he would recover strength again. Consequently bags of it 
were strewn on his upper story room floor ; and he was lifted on to it. 
He collapsed ; and then resigned himself to death. In 1854 two 
citizens of Birmingham took out a patent for boots and shoes so made 
that the moisture of the feet would generate electricity, which ‘gives 
vigour to the nervous system of weakly or debilitated persons.’ 

Contemporary accounts agree that Graham was unusually 
handsome, energetic, possessed of great social and conversational 
charm, and, in his heyday, always fashionably dressed. In later years 
he set his own fashion by wearing in summer white linen suits and 
black silk stockings. ‘He had a benevolent and charitable disposition 
and his conduct towards his parents was exemplary. While in 
Edinburgh, he took them every morning in his carriage, which was of 
the most splendid description, for an airing, attended by servants in 
gorgeous liveries; and these worthies—old fashioned Presbyterian 
Whits of the strictest kind—were infinitely gratified by the pomp and 
vanity with which they were surrounded.’ The Girondist, J. P. Brissot 
(1754-93), who knew him in Paris, was favourably impressed and 
wrote that ‘when he walked along the boulevards all eyes were on him.’ 
He had three children, one daughter acting as his assistant in his 
demonstrations of earth-bathing. His sister married a well-known 
alienist, and his younger brother became the husband of Catherine 
Macaulay—celebrated authoress and blue-stocking—who had been 
Graham’s patient. 

He certainly left his mark on his time. His lectures were pirated and 
plagiarized by innumerable periodicals, and a perusal of advertisements 
in periodicals from 1790 to 1800 shows that the practitioners of 
electrical treatments were numerous. In 1780 the Temple of Health 
was burlesqued by George Coleman in The Genius of Nonsense at the 
Haymarket, and it is reported that, like Socrates on a similar occasion, 
James Graham stood up in the audience to allow a comparison between 
the burlesque and the original. 
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THE. CHILD 
[S FATHER OF Tae Vile 


by DAVID, PIPER 


pee T IS NO DOUBT TRUE that every child contains the 
“& essential stuff of the man it will become, the soft 
clay which the slow give-and-take of time and 
circumstance will model into the mature character 
N of the adult. It is certainly not true that future 
character can be divined, in any but the broadest 
outline, from the character of a child. Looking backwards, in obituary 
or biography, you may discern, or think you discern, the embryonic 
germ of this or that achievement already visible in the infant ; but as 
often as not such discoveries, highly selective if not mythological, 
will be of doubtful historical value. Posterity has endowed the infant 
Hercules with a snake to strangle in his cradle, and provided George 
Washington with a cherry tree for his little axe. A parent, confronted 
with such childish exploits, might be more concerned to keep the 
matter quiet from the ears of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals or from the juvenile courts that deal with young 
vandals, than to guess that their son would cleanse the Augean stables 
or bless a continent with independence. 

The purpose of the following selection of portraits of men and women, 
each glimpsed once in their youth, and once again in their prime, is 
not so much to lend support to Wordsworth’s statement (which, taken 
out of context as it usually is, is rather sweeping)—The Child is Father 
of the Man—as to provide an occasion for contemplation, even for a 
slightly melancholic contemplation, of the physical scale of human 
greatness. 

The true genius, said Dr Johnson, is a mind of large general powers, 
accidentally determined to some particular direction. Those here 
represented are mostly women and men of considerable talent, whose 
names dinned like bells in their time, and whose echoes still, in more or 
less degree, persist. Of the main characters, perhaps only the pitiful 
and sometimes contemptible Duke of Monmouth could be described 
as ordinary, ordinary even in his vanity and his over-assessment of 
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himself. His royal but illegitimate birth gave him ambivalent ideas 
about himself, ideas that led him inevitably into incompetent rebellion 
and thence to his savagely mangled death on Tower Hill by the 
executioner’s axe. At least two, and perhaps three, of our characters 
would generally, I suppose, be admitted amongst the ranks of genius ; 
the two certainties both women: Queén Elizabeth I and Florence 
Nightingale. 

Elizabeth, by accident of birth, came to the crown of England. 
That she became not merely a figurehead, but the master of the ship 
as well, was due not to accident, but to that large and various mind 
(with all its genial prevarications) that guided England through storm 
and sunshine in perhaps the greatest years of her history. Florence 
Nightingale had no accident at all to help her, beyond being born into a 
well-to-do family ; but she knew very early that she was not as other 
women, and after the long agony before she understood the nature of 
her vocation, once she saw her way, she drove upon it with the sure 
and sometimes inhuman purpose of a saint. ‘We are ducks who have 
hatched a swan,’ said her bewildered mother when her genteel 
daughter embarked for the stinking shambles that were the British 
hospitals of the Crimean war—her mother was wrong, as Lytton 
Strachey observed : no swan, but an eagle. 

Many would unhesitatingly include Charles James Fox, too, as 
genius. There have been few larger minds in history, though it never 
achieved a free scope for its fulfilment. Partisans would also make high 
claims for the supple and ingenious Charles II, and for the flooding 
and sonorous talent of the poet Swinburne. Of the others, Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, perhaps the most dazzling Englishwoman of the 
late eighteenth century, can hardly be credited with a Johnsonian 
mind of large general powers, friend though she was of Fox, of 
Sheridan, of Reynolds, and of Johnson himself; her fame, far more 
than any of the others here shown, rested largely on the physical 
accident of her charm ; yet she was far from universally admitted as a 
beauty—in fact Horace Walpole wrote of her that ‘she effaces all 
without being a beauty ; but her youthful figure, flowing good nature, 
sense and lively modesty, and modest familiarity, make her a 
phenomenon.’ These qualities scarcely seem to add up to a 
phenomenon ; her realm was perhaps that of the joy of life, and so 
her accomplishment intrinsically ephemeral—not for that intrinsically 
less of an accomplishment, only impossible now to assess. Queen 
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Victoria, like Elizabeth, came by heredity to the throne ; she had not 
Elizabeth’s largeness of mind, but a solidity and a stamina to support 
the inherited burden of greatness until, after sixty years and more, she 
became as it were indissoluble from the concept of greatness, the living 
symbol of a world-wide empire. 

George Villiers, Duke of Monmouth, was a man potentially of 
genius, but one who lacked the decisive accident or the self-discipline 
to consolidate it. Like Georgiana, he pursued life with unquenchable 
zest, but he over-ran it, to lose himself in experiments sometimes of a 
vicious grossness, sometimes of a brilliant originality, as in his play 
The Rehearsal. To George IV, better known as the Prince Regent, and 
best known by the tell-tale nickname, Prinny, some would deny 
any virtues, but certainly he had a curious visual flair, and the man 
who sponsored the Hindoo elegancies of the Pavilion at Brighton 
cannot be dismissed as ordinary. 

Face and physique can tell us little of the genius they may contain 
when reduced to silence and to stillness in a portrait. The face is 
indeed a great leveller. Faces vary, but every body, every mind, has 
one, and none grow laurels instead of hair. Not the least of fascinations 
latent in the faces of these children is their common childishness. 
Most of them would be fair game for cosseting by old ladies in railway 
carriages or for impassioned dandling by elderly uncles, though 
some, as here shown, are themselves too elderly for that already. 
Neither Elizabeth nor Florence Nightingale (resigned, you might 
wrongly guess, for ever into a Victorian Dorcas) are invitable to laps. 
Charles II—one of the earliest comments of his mother was: ‘He is 
so ugly that I am ashamed of him’—and Charles James Fox were no 
beauties. Fox, indeed, was taken by his father on an advanced course 
of dissipation on the Continent before he left school at Eton, and he 
wore quickly. But the others are likely to tap springs of sentimentality 
in any beholder, and perhaps most of all, with his delicious Vandyckian 
nonchalance, the seven-year-old Duke of Buckingham, later to become 
the greatest rake of them all. Looking upon them, Wordsworth, 
elaborating still on his theme, might have cried as he did (only to be 
too well justified in his fears) to the infant prodigy Hartley Coleridge : 

O blessed Vision ! happy Child ! 
That art so exquisitely wild, 


I think of thee with many fears 
For what may be thy lot in future years. 
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Considering the obstacles these children had to overcome, the sufferings 
they had to endure, the later fates, and faces, that awaited them, 
some parents might be moved to pray over their own children (as a 
disillusioned scion of a brilliant family is said to have done): ‘Oh 
God, let them not be brilliant !? But the lesser characters who appear 
in some of these pictures, the now forgotten brothers and sisters 
standing beside the future great, their future was not so serene. Little 
Parthenope Nightingale turned into a hysteric, one of the greatest 
obstacles, with her morbid jealousy, to Florence’s vocation ; Bucking- 
ham’s brother, Francis, died bloodily in his twentieth year, borne 
under, unyielding, by Parliamentary troops in the shadows of a long 
English summer evening; while the slow inflation of the mock 
Vandyckian yet graciously Hanoverian little Duke of York beside his 
brother into a twin balloon of pomposity is not encouraging. But 
already the children are embarked beyond recall, and against the 
story of inevitable growth and decay are to be set the brilliance of their 
living, the grandeur of their minds and their achievements, or the 
fascination of their tragedy. 

Anxiously poring over your children, at that blessed hour at night 
when the little devils lie at last transformed by sleep into infinitely 
vulnerable little angels, you may try to read the future in their faces. 
Remember how, when they were born, Uncle George’s nose was 
diagnosed in little John, and grandma’s temper in little Jane, while 
Peter is, of course, the spit image of his papa (although more detached 
observers insist there be only two types of babies: the late-Queen- 
Victoria, and the Winston-Churchill). And does that mean that 
little John will turn out as incompetent as Uncle George with money 
and Jane as obstinate as grandma, even though Peter be as satisfactory 
as of course his father is? You cannot know ; man and woman, you 
are but the father and mother of your child. 


THE EDITOR acknowledges the gracious permission of Her Majesty the 
Queen to reproduce the paintings of Queen Elizabeth I, the Princess 
Victoria, the Duke of Monmouth, and the Villiers brothers, from the Royal 
Collection at Windsor Castle. Acknowledgment is also made, for permission 
to reproduce other portraits, to the Provost of Eton College, His Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch, the Trustees of the Chatsworth Settlement, R. B. Verney, 
Esq., the Executors of the late Sir William Nicholson, and the ‘Trustees of 
the National Portrait Gallery, the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 
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On the opposite page is Princess Victoria, painted by Richard Westall in 183 
(Royal Collection, Windsor Castle) ; eleven years old, but only seven years ¢ 
relative freedom before the golden weight of crown will tame the golden curls. Wit 
her, no less free and sprightly, the black-and-tan terrier, Fanny, forerunner 
countless royal dogs. In the famous lithograph by Sir William Nicholson (abou 
the weight of sixty years and more of imperial authority sits heavy on her heav 
eyelids, and the fluent figure in white muslin has set into the sempiternal solid blac 
pyramid of majesty and mourning. Perhaps only the beaky nose is still recognisabl 
though, looking backwards, one may diagnose a threat of obstinacy in the pret 
chin of the Princess. Poor Fanny is long gone ; a dog is still essential, but a sloy 
low dog, fringed respectably to the ground. 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA by Richard Westell Royal Collection, Windsor 


Florence and Parthenope Nightingale, nurslings in a genteel nest drawn by W. White 
about 1836 (National Portrait Gallery), Neither the artist nor the girls’ parents could 
be expected to divine from these modest frames that one of them was about to receive 


her first call from God, her vocation to a career that burned in a cleansing flame through 
the stench and squalor of Victorian hospitals, In the jubilee portrait of Florence (opposite, 
top left), polite though it would be, something of the steely toughness of the veteran 
campaigner of genius abides oddly with the bonnet. 


On the left: Florence Nightingale, by Sir W. B. Richmond (R. B. Verney, Esq.). 
Right : Swinburne, aged twenty-eight, by G. F. Watts (National Portrait Gallery). 
Below : Swinburne, aged six, with his sisters, by G. Richmond (Nat. Portrait Gallery). 


About 1770, Zoffany painted George III’s 
family in Van Dyck costume (Royal Collec- 
tion, Windsor Castle). The detail reproduced 
above shows the Prince of Wales and _ his 
brother the Duke of York, aged about eight 
and seven, modelling themselves, although 
plumply, on the Villiers boys (see p. 192), in 
elegant and innocent posture. When the 
unknown silhouettist drew them together 
again, perhaps about 1810 (National Portrait 
Gallery), the Prince of Wales had become 
Prince Regent and the Duke of York Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; innocence is lost, while 
elegance and plumpness have developed in 
a curious harmony constrained by corsets. 


Whether Charles James Fox was ever a child 
is open to debate. Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
portrait of him (The Provost, Eton College) 
was painted when he was about fifteen, but 
shows him already with the massive head, the 
massive and worldly eyebrows of a man of 
forty, and with his ‘bristly black person’ 
apparently fully formed. By 1793, when 
K. A. Hickel painted him (National Portrait 
Gallery ; above), that magnificent and cour- 
ageous wit still convulsed Parliament into 
life, but the physique is prematurely over- 
blown, the stomach vast though unashamed 
beneath the yellow waistcoat, the jowls 
sagging from the relentless pursuit of pleasure, 


Georgiana Spencer seen as a three-year- 
old, about 1760, by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(National Portrait Gallery, left) ; she is 
almost all eyes, bui the smile is already on 
the face that ‘seldom wore and never met 
a frown.’ She became Duchess of Devon- 
shire, for ever famous as the Duchess who 
kissed a butcher to win a vote ; famous 
also as a leader of fashion, notorious as a 
great gambler and a greater debtor, and 
as one of the oddest ménages a trois (with 
her husband and Lady Elizabeth Foster) 
in history. Yet she was also too generous 
a giver, an enigma whose fabulous charm 
eluded almost all painters and yet who 
could write of herself that only ‘a mcderate 
drawing might surely comprize A snub 
nose, 2 wide mouth and a pair of grey 
eyes.” Reynolds, in his famous portrait of 
1784 (from the Devonshire Collection, 
Chatsworth), has surely caught her as she 
was, spontaneous and warm, and—as she 
was—a wonderful mother. 


The Duke of Monmouth, painted by 
Samuel Cooper (right : Royal Collection, 
Windsor Castle), probably about the 
yeac of the Restoration, 1660 ; adorable 
child, with a full and pouting mouth, 
at once spoiled and frustrated ; royal 

undoubtedly a child of Charles II 

but illegitimate ; rather young, perhaps, 
for the eleven years old he must have 
been. Still spoiled, some fifteen years later, 
in the portrait of about 1675 (Duke of 
Buccleuch) ; still too young for his years, 
childish in vanity, greedy for magnificence, 
fatally gullible to flattery ; he rides his 
sumptuous mount with the make-believe 
of a rocking horse. His is a Stuart face, 
veiled by that same obstinacy that had 
brought his grandfather Charles I to the 
scaffold, that skipped his father, the 
infinitely various Charles II, but lost his 
uncle, James II, a throne—and that was 
to bring Monmouth himself to execution. 


George Villiers, Second Duke of Buckingham 
(on the left) and Francis Villiers, aeed seven and 
six, painted by Van Dyck in 1635 (Royal 
Collection, Windsor Castle). One of the most 
enchanting pictures of the innocent elegance 
of childhood ever painted. The younger boy 
met a hero’s death in the Civil Wars : George 
survived, to become a brilliant wit, an erratic 
statesman, an original playwright, a libertine 
unsparing of himself, Dryden’s Zimri, His face, 
as painted by Lely in the sixteen-seventies ( right : 
National Portrait Gallery), is that of an elderly 
roué, puffed and a little loose in his head. 


The bust of Charles, Prince of 
Wales, attributed to Francois 
Dieussart (right : Rijks- 
museum, Amsterdam), was 
carved probably in the early 
sixteen-forties, when Charles, 
in his early teens, was facing 
up, truculently enough, to the 
battles of the Civil Wars. 
Bolted into armour, with his 
face still large and unsubtle 
with puppy fat, the lips gowr- 
mand rather than gourmet, he 
has something of the profes- 
sional military about his ex- 
pression ; he might be expec- 
ted to turn into, not Charles IT, 
but that dour, tough soldier, 
George Monck, who was later 
to restore his throne to him. 
In fact, after defeat, after his 
father’s execution, after years 
of hunger and poverty in 
exile, he was to blossom into the 
wily, delicately-walking 
monarch remembered with 
affectionate censoriousness as 
iery, ‘The bust m the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
(below) is signed and dated by 
an almost unknown French 
sculptor, Honore Pellé, 1684— 
the last year of Charles’ life. 
It is a cynical portrait (con- 
sider the twist of the lips, the 
droop of the lids over the 
uplifted irises of the eyes) of a 
cynical but perennially charm- 
ing and intelligent man, The 
face is fined, sculptured by 
melancholy, disillusionment, 
but also by pleasure, and the 
man himself has been wreathed 
by the sculptor into an artifice 
of Baroque extravagance ex- 
traordinary in England, but 
exactly right for Charles II. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH I 
by Nicholas Hilliard 
1572 


‘The picture of the ladye Elizabeth her grace 
with a booke in her hande her gowne like 
crymson Clothe of golde withe workes’. 
So this painting (opposite page), still in 
the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle, 


is entered in the Royal Inventory of 


1546, and was painted nct long before 
by an unknown artist. She is a demure 
but elegant thirteen, a potential blue- 
stocking already fluent in French, 
Italian and Latin, and grounded in 
Greek. ‘For the face,’ she wrote a little 
later to her brother, ‘I may well blush 
to offer; the mind I shall never be 
ashamed to present’: it is as yet a 
mcdest face, and she still far from the 
throne and her destiny. Her father, 
Henry VIII, and her brother and elder 
sister, later to be Edward VI and Mary 
I, are all still very much alive ; she is 
only fourth in the line of succession. 
In the miniature (top: National Por- 
trait Gallery) painted in 1572 by 
Nicholas Hilliard, she is rising forty 
and almost fifteen years a Queen. It 
was painted, according to her own 
instructions to Hilliard, in an open 


light without shadow, for the use o1 
shadow, in her opinion, was only a trick 
to conceal shortcomings in the artist 
or in the sitter ; in fact the portrait does 
not flatter much ; it shows a firm, long 
English face, but is about the last 
authorized human portrait of her. 
Thereafter her painters concentrated 
on painting the Queen’s fantastic 
clothes, her jewels, her majesty ; they 
presented her mind and her rank, in an 


‘image like an icon, now with the 


shattered Spanish Armada in the back- 
ground, now with the map of England 
under her feet, and surrounded with 
the emblems of her authority, but the 
unadmittedly ageing woman they hid 
behind an unblemished, almost a 
fictitious mask. Isaac Oliver’s minia- 
ture (below: Victoria and Albert 
Museum) is unfinished, and perhaps 
unauthorized ; almost alone amongst 
the late portraits it captures something 
of the gaunt and hawk-like genius, 
but also of the humanity, of Elizabeth 
the woman in her old age. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 1 
by Isaac Oliver 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH, AGED THIRTEEN 
Artist unknown Royal Collection, Windsor 


GERTRUDE JEKYLL by Sir William Nicholson National Portrait Gallery 


MISS JEKYLL 


A Profile by BETTY MASSINGHAM 


& OW OFTEN has some physical defect, seeming at the 
‘ fe time to be a personal misfortune, resulted in the 
Pe oy il development of an unsuspected talent which might 
ihe 2 otherwise have remained in obscurity? It was so 

with Gertrude Jekyll. In her case, the defect was 


| 


ase short sight—an ‘extreme and always progressive 
myopia’ which caused her finally to lay aside the paint-brush and take 
up the trowel. It was this same myopia which developed—as most 
short-sighted people will have experienced—a certain discrimination 
of vision, an ability to determine quickly and unmistakably the 
important details of a scene. This may well have been a defensive 
measure, but it proved a useful one, of which she says : ‘I am thankful 
to have been able to cultivate a habit of close observation so that even 
with my bad eyes I can often detect objects and effects that well- 
sighted people have passed unnoticed.’ 

We may, it might be argued, have lost a great painter, but it must 
be allowed that we gained a great gardener. Whatever talent she had 
developed, Miss Jekyll would, one imagines, have retained her lovable, 
if sometimes formidable, characteristics. Her personality, her delight 
in a ‘good battle of words,’ her love and understanding of children, 
her sense of humour, her courage and her simple goodness—all these 
would have remained to capture our imagination. But her legacy of 
taste, knowledge of the use of colour, clarity of design and affection for 
plants and flowers could only have been fully exploited in gardening. 

It was not until 1891, when she was over forty, that a visit to an 
eye specialist indicated the end of her painting. Until then she had 
followed up her training at the South Kensington School of Art by a 
good deal of painting, much of it while travelling abroad. 

The next year a young man was to alight from his bicycle at the 
gate of her famous Munstead garden, setting the seal to a partnership 
which was to last for forty years and which was to influence the design 
and character of the houses and gardens of England. Edwin Lutyens 
was already working on his first commission. ‘They found at once a 
sympathy of ideas and a common desire to amalgamate the home and 
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the garden in one scheme so that each was dependent on the other ; 
soon they were working together. The break from painting was made, 
and its place filled by her life’s work. 

But the first idea for designing a garden came in a charming, humble 
way before these later days of fame and greatness. She says : ‘Among 
a good many calls for advice about laying out gardens, I remember an 
early one that was of special interest. It was the window-box of a 
factory lad in one of the great northern manufacturing towns. He 
advertised in a mechanical paper that he wanted a tiny garden, as 
full of interest as might be, in a window-box ; he knew nothing— 
would somebody help him with advice? So advice was sent and the 
box prepared. If I remember rightly, the size was three feet by ten 
inches.’ Miss Jekyll supplemented the advice with parcels of mossy 
plants, a few small bulbs, and even some stones, ‘for it was to be a rock 
garden, and there were to be two hills of different heights with rocky 
tops and a longish valley and a shady side.’ A correspondence followed 
with as much care and interest on Miss Jekyll’s side, we may be sure, 
as that given in later years to the plan for Sir George Sitwell’s gardens 
at Renishaw. 

In spite of the rather large-scale nature of her later work—the 
gardens and estates which she often designed and on which she gave 
advice—she had always loved the simple flowers and the small gardens 
found in country villages. 


I do not envy the owners of very large gardens .. . Some of the most 
delightful of all gardens are the little strips in front of roadside cottages. _ 
They have a simple and tender charm that one may look for in vain in 
gardens of greater pretension. And the old garden flowers seem to know 
that there they are seen at their best ; for where else can one see such 
wallflowers, or double daisies, or white rose bushes ; such clustering 


masses of perennial peas, or such well-kept flowery edgings of Pink, or 
Thrift or London Pride ? 


She was not, in any sense, a snob about certain flowers, although it 
has been suggested that she would have nothing to do, for instance, with 
geraniums. 

This is inconsistent with an article published in Gardening Illustrated 
at the time of her death in 1932. ‘Miss Jekyll was not the sort of 
gardener to boast of not having a Geranium in her garden. She 
grew many Varieties of bedding Geraniums or Pelargoniums . . . but 
her plants were always used in congenial surroundings and with good 
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colour effect.’ This she bears out herself by photographs of geraniums 
in her garden, sometimes in earthen pots, sometimes planted above a 
low stone wall against a background of large, pointed Canna leaves. 
In her own words: ‘It was not the fault of the geraniums or of the 
calceolaria that they had been grievously misused and made to usurp 
too large a share of our garden spaces.’ 

She is, perhaps, best known for her sense of colour, and it is here 
that her painting must have been especially helpful. She has an 
interesting colour note about a blue garden: ‘There are some who 
... make it a kind of case of conscience that if it is called a blue garden 
there shall be nothing in it that is not absolutely blue, whereas the 
flowers may be praying for the company of white lilies or palest 
yellow snapdragons or sulphur and white hollyhocks.’ And for a grey 
border she suggests : ‘. . . bushes of sea buckthorn, valuable not only 
for their own silvery foliage but also as supports for purple clematises, 
which ramble over them in delightful fashion.’ 

Colours, gardening design, plants, flowers, trees—these were her 
first loves ; but she had many others, and chief amongst them was her 
love of children. Two of her personal delights were mystery and 
adventure—dear to most children’s hearts. Her book Children and 
Gardens shows, too, her capacity for perfect seriousness. Bernard 
Darwin writes : “She must have been an ideal playfellow for children 
because she would not consciously have been playing at all. When 
she writes that ‘‘nothing is so delightful as any sort of playing with 
water” we feel sure that she means precisely what she says and that she 
is thinking at least as much of her own delight as of anybody else’s, 
whether in intellectual contriving or in physical splashing.’ 

Another great affection was for cats. Some of her closest friends 
rejoiced in the names of ‘Pinkie,’ ‘Patty,’ ‘“Tittlebat’ and ‘Mittens.’ 
On the occasion of a visit from her youngest niece, aged nine, a tea-party 
was arranged and invitations sent out on the lines of : ‘Miss Jekyll, 
at home, 4 o’clock—Mr. Tittlebat, or Mrs. Toosel, or Mr. Pinkie.’ 
Tea consisted of fish, rice pudding, thick cream and butter pats, and 
was evidently much appreciated as shown by ‘a grand purring and 
washing of paws and faces. . .” 

She could be the gentle hostess at the cats’ tea-party, putting her 
guests at their ease, but she could also be the more formidable hostess 
putting an Oxford undergraduate in his place when he asked an 
unfortunate question. Had she ever thought it possible to alter the 
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colours of flowers by putting a dye round their roots? The reply was 
given quietly in the negative, followed—tt is reported—by a very long 
and embarrassing silence. 

Perhaps one of her most endearing characteristics was her love of a 
good argument or ‘battle of words.’ Her friendship with James Britten, 
of the British Museum, gave her many opportunities for a scrap. 
Logan Pearsall Smith, a friend of later years, describes their belligerent 
relationship. ‘Britten was an irascible, fault-finding little man, and 
Miss Jekyll had no exaggerated disinclination for a scrimmage now 
and then. Their friendship, as with most of Britten’s friendships, 
was a kind of cat-and-dog relationship ; Britten being in this case the 
cat, and Miss Jekyll the big, good-natured dog, who was, however, not 
incapable of growling when a growl was called for.’ 

They were all three keen word-fanciers ; many lists were made, and 
dictionaries feverishly consulted. Sometimes there were heated 
discussions, losing none of their intensity as the years went by. When 
Miss Jekyll was nearly ninety there was a particular battle with 
Pearsall Smith over the distinction between the words drive and ride, 
Miss Jekyll declaring that ride was only used for ‘riding on something 
with four legs, like a horse or a bicycle.’ Logan Pearsall Smith writes : 

‘But Miss Jekyll, if you go on a bus, don’t you take a ride on it ?” 

‘But I never go on a bus !’ she triumphed. 

‘But if you were given a lift by a farmer on the road ?’ 

‘I should call it a lift ; a lift, certainly, not a ride.’ 

‘But suppose, Miss Jekyll, that you wanted to go home from a hayfield 
on a loaded haycart ? Wouldn’t you ask if you could have a ride on the 
cart ? Wouldn’t you have to say ride—not drive ?’ 

Miss Jekyll looked disconcerted. ‘Well,’ she said at last, ‘no, I shouldn’t 
call it a drive. No, certainly not a drive.’ 

“Would you ask for a lift, then ?’ 

‘No, I shouldn’t call it a /ift.’ 

‘Now, Miss Jekyll, now, honestly, what would you ask for ?’ 

Miss Jekyll seemed almost to sweat blood at this question. ‘I should 
ask—well, I should ask, if you will insist on knowing—I suppose I should 
ask for a ride on the haycart. But,’ she added, with what was almost a 
wicked wink from behind her spectacles, ‘but then, you know, I should be 
speaking to quite uneducated people.’ 

This wasn’t fair ; she knew it wasn’t fair, and her wink betrayed her. 


She knew how to change the face of England, how to play with 
children and entertain cats ; she also knew how to lose a battle with 
humour and dignity. 
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AN ALPHABET OF 


HOUSEHOLD NAMES 


by MICHAEL HARRISON 


(@HE OTHER DAY, wishing to note down a chance-met 
friend’s address, I found that I had nothing with 
which to write. 

‘Have you a pencil ?’ I asked. 

And he answered : 

‘I’ve got a biro, if that will do.’ 

Now, he used the word ‘biro’ without a capital letter—and so my 
ears heard it. Not so long ago, this word was simply the registered 
trade-name of an ingenious—and then most novel—fountain-pen, put 
on the market in this country by a Mr. Martin, just after the end of the 
last war. 

Because the ‘Biro’ pen was the first of its kind, its name—like that of 
the original “Tabloid’—has become, in general conversation if not in 
law, a household word. It has advanced to the dignity of loss-of-the- 
capital-letter. Both ‘biro’ and ‘tabloid’ are now generic terms for, res- 
pectively, a certain sort of pen and a newspaper whose ‘copy’ has been 
compressed into ‘tabloid’ form: as drugs were—and are still—com- 
pressed into a “Tabloid.’ 

The dictionary is full of such words which began as proper names— 
either that of the inventor or of his product ; either of the place where 
such-and-such an object or usage originated ; or of some famous person 
who gave the object (or usage) his high patronage. Not all have lasted 
in common employment : we do not any longer use the term “dewitt’ to 
describe lawless, trial-less mob-murder. We use the term ‘lynch’ 
instead. The earlier phrase dates from 1672, when the Dutch mob tore 
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the brothers Jan and Cornelius de Witt to pieces ; the latter only from 
perhaps a century later, when a peremptory, drumhead sort of justice, 
administered by the Virginian planter and magistrate, Charles Lynch 
(1736-1796), gave its name to a peculiarly unpremeditated kind of 
summary punishment. By one of those perfectly comprehensible turns 
of Time’s whirligig, ‘Lynch law’—or plain ‘lynching’ (as we call it 
today) is now universally applied to the attempted or actually achieved _ 
execution of some person where the presence of the justiciary is con- — 
spicuously absent. 

Some of these household words coined from proper names seem to 
be coined once and for all—such are raglan, inverness, mackintosh. Others _ 
are subject to the caprice of fashion—such are steenkirk, ramullie, brad- 
bury (and its even more short-lived supercessor, fisher). 

In any reasonably complete dictionary of the English language, such 
household-words-from-proper-names may be found under every letter 
of the alphabet—and each such word has conferred the immortality of 
colloquial usage on what might once have seemed to be a merely 
temporary fame. 

There seems to be a strong element of chance in this immortality. 
Bren ousts maxim—as the Army displaces the latter with the former. 
But the immortality of sandwich is assured. 

Here, then, I have collected a short Alphabet of Household Words— 
all of which can be referred back to an original proper name. It may 
amuse the reader to ponder on the capriciousness of fate, which has — 
made the obscure General Sam Browne as immortal as the famous — 
general, the Duke of Wellington ; which has immortalized the name — 
of Admiral Viscount Nelson of the Nile, not in any maritime connec- 
tion, but in connection with the sport of wrestling ; and which has — 
immortalized the name of the fictional author of Washington Irving’s 
Fistory of New York—Diedrich Knickerbocker—without having conferred a — 
similar immortality on Irving or on George Cruikshank, whose draw- — 
ings of the Knickerbocker family, in the first English edition of the — 
book, caused loose, baggy breeches to acquire the name of ‘knicker-— 
bockers.’ It is a far cry, indeed, from Washington Irving’s prudently — 
delicate humour to the modern copy-writer’s lyrical descriptions of 
nylon ‘cami-knicks’—but even the cut-down form, ‘knicks,’ takes us 
back, even further than Washington Irving, to the days when American 
Haarlem was Dutch and not Negro, and when New York was still _ 
New Amsterdam. 
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“if LBERT. As a watch-guard, slung across a comfortably 
bulging stomach, the object owes its name to H.R.H. 
, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Consort of 
®))) H.M. Queen Victoria. Albert the Good was a little 
over forty when he died, but he had all the outward 
attributes of a man half-again as old, and his swelling 
‘corporation’ was not only in the best tradition of Victorian pater- 
familial maturity, but provided the indispensable background to the 
looped albert. His son, Prince Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, paid a 
visit to the United States as a young man—the first member of the 
British Royal Family to have done so since the American Revolution. 
The visit was a great success, and is perpetuated in the American name 
for our frock-coat—“‘prince albert.’ Often today a morning-coat is 
(incorrectly) called by the same name. 


Amp. When the assistant in the local electrical shop asked me—in 
reference to a switch—‘How many amps ?,’ I knew that he was certainly 
not thinking of the eminent French physicist, André Ampére (1775- 
1836), whose surname was adopted, after his death, to christen the unit 
of electrical current. Many other famous physicists—Volta, Watt, 
Ohm, Faraday, Maxwell—gave their names to other electrical units of 
measurement and only Maxwell, Angstrom, and Faraday, of all the 
dissyllabic names, have not been shortened. The reason for this is 
probably that ‘max’ would be confused with an abbreviated form of 
‘maximum,’ and ‘ang’ would sound like an unaspirated ‘hang.’ 
‘Faraday’ is too long. 


hold Names that I have been hard put to it to select a 
trio. My original long list gave me far more than 
Bloomers, Brougham, Bowler, Belcher, Blucher, Banting, 
Bradbury, Blakey, Burke, Boycott, Bertha. However, let 
' > us see about bloomers. 

- Mrs Amelia Bloomer (1819-1894) is just one of the innumerable com- 
pany of American reformers who have crossed the Atlantic to put us 
right, either with God or with something else. In Mrs Bloomer’s case, 
it was with something else : Dress Reform as part of a larger scheme of 
Women’s Emancipation. She wrote and preached on votes for women, 
revision of the marriage laws, and—in a guarded way—on birth- 
control. Her lectures were thronged by crowds more eager to see her 
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‘harem trousers’ than to listen to her revolutionary views. Forty years 
later, when the bicycling craze attracted women cyclists to the road, 
the loose breeches adopted by the female cyclists could not be called— 
with delicacy—knickerbockers, as that convenient term had already 
been appropriated to what had once been called ‘drawers.’ The word 
‘bloomers’ was therefore resuscitated, and Mrs Bloomer, dying in 1894, 
thus got what more than Keats and Shakespeare got: a certain 

assurance of immortality. In the.U.S.A., bloomer is a tram-car. ; 


BALDACHIN. When, after a bomb had fallen on St Paul’s Cathedral, 
a friend said to me, ‘Thank goodness it didn’t really damage anything 
important—only that rather nice, but still Victorian, baldacchino,’ I 
realized that, had I then said, ‘But is this not Baghdad the beautiful ?’ 
he might well have thought that either the bomb or the news of the 
bombing had deranged my mind. 

Yet, as the Pope issues forth in procession, beneath a magnificent 
canopy, borne over His Holiness by a detachment of the Noble Guard ; 
as—in a much more solemn moment—the Host is placed within the © 
Tabernacle at Westminster Cathedral ; and we observe that both the ~ 
canopy of embroidered silk above His Holiness, and the canopy of 
marble above the Tabernacle, are called a baldacchino ; how many of 
us realize that we are saying the name of one of the most famous Moslem 
cities in the world—Baghdad the Beautiful. Yet, just as ‘cambric’ | 
came originally from Cambrai, and ‘damask’ from Damascus, and 
‘calico’ from Calicut, so does ‘baldacchino’—the Italian form being 
now preferred (I find) to the English “baldachin’—come from ‘Baghdad.’ — 

For it was from this famous city on the Tigris that, in the Middle 
Ages, those splendid silks were imported into Europe, which hung 
above the heads of prelates and of kings. 

The derivation of the modern word—Italian or English—is obvious. : 
Baghdad, in Late Latin, was ‘Balduc.’ From this an adjective, 
‘balducinis’ or ‘baldakinis,’ was coined. So from this came a phrase, — 
‘sera baldakinis,’ ‘silk of Baghdad.’ As simple as that. 


BopBy. Asa term for policeman, ‘bobby’ is a trifle viewx jeu in present- — 
day English usage, but the Americans stick affectionately to it: 
especially those who have never visited Britain. The name com- — 
memorates Sir Robert Peel, Bart., Home Secretary at the time when the 
Metropolitan Police Act passed into law. This was in 1828. 
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AROL. “The carol singers will be coming around soon.’ 
So they will, and—unlike some other popular words— 
‘carol’ has not altered since, more than a thousand 
years ago, it was adopted into Anglo-Saxon, to mean 
rather the Christmas dance than the song which 
accompanied it. Charlemagne—Carolus Magnus— 

‘Charles the Great’—was crowned, as Emperor of the Romans, by 

Pope Leo III, in the dawn of Christmas Day, A.D. 800. He was a great 

educator and reformer of handwriting, and his fame extended far 

beyond the limits of his empire. 


CARDIGAN. The Charge of the Light Brigade will always be remem- 
bered so long as our school-books print the worst of Tennyson’s poems ; 
but even when Tennyson and the Light Brigade are forgotten, one may 
still believe that the Captain of an 80,000 ton atomic-jet, outward 
bound from Earth for the Magellanic Cluster, will slip on his cardigan, 
as he comes off duty. Thus will survive the memory of that Earl of 
Cardigan who led the charge of the Light Brigade at the Battle of 
Balaclava in 1854. And, in passing, it was that battle which gave its 
name to a form of headgear. ‘Balaclava’ is the modern (Russian) 
form of the Greek ‘Palakion,’ for the Crimea was once as Greek as 
Athens ; and the form of the cap itself is older even than the first 
Greek settlements : a Scythian headgear. 


SMHAVENPORT. This is a curious example, for its two 
‘S] different meanings—on each side of the Atlantic— 
, are derived from the common surname of two men, 
both furniture-makers and near contemporaries. 
The consequence of this double derivation is that 

ee ae while, in Britain, ‘davenport’ means only ‘a drawered 
Be iv deak, with a hinged writing-board,’ the word, in the U.S.A., 
means both that and a type of sofa. 


DERBY. The American version of the English ‘bowler,’ ‘coke,’ or 
‘billycock’ (from Billy Coke, Earl of Leicester). The American term 
seems to be immediately derived from the famous Kentucky Derby, 
but both the Kentucky Derby and our own Derby (at Epsom) derive 
their name from the 12th Earl of Derby, who instituted the classic 


race in 1780. 
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Wj psoms. “There’s nothing wrong with him,’ said the 
M.O., ‘that a good dose of epsoms won’t cure.’ 
Even when magnesium sulphate is prepared by the 
manufacturing chemists, it still is marketed under the 
name which recalls the fashionable eighteenth- 
century spa at Epsom, Surrey, to which the gouty 
fashionable flocked two hundred years ago, to drink the waters rich in 
magnesium sulphate. It may even be that our word ‘salts’ does not 
come, as all the dictionaries assume without argument, from the Latin 
word for ‘salt,’ sal, but from the latter word of the Romano-Britannic 
name for the city of Bath, ‘Aquae Sulis,’ since that particular spa was 
the earliest, as well as the most famous, in England. 


ETNA. There are as few of our words under the letter E as there are 
many under B—and few as the E-words are, almost all are obsolescent, 
if not actually obsolete. ‘Etna’ survives because, if you remember, it 
was on an ¢ina that Colonel Newcome, who so hated making a nuisance 
of himself, used to boil up his shaving-water. The name, of course, is a 
metaphorical (and most poetical) allusion to the fiery mountain in 
Sicily. 


ILBERT. ‘I’m Gilbert the Filbert,’ Basil Hallam—who 
was killed in the First World War—used to sing, and 
so made himself as famous as the mythical ‘knut,’ 
whose idle life Hallam lisped so engagingly. In the 
comic song, ‘filbert’ is used as a variation on ‘nut’ (or 
‘knut,’ as it was always spelt—and sometimes pro- 

oe ey but ‘filbert’ itself was originally ‘Filbert’s Nut’ or ‘Philibert’s 

Nut’—after St Philibert, on whose feast day, August 22, the nut- 

gathering season was traditionally supposed to begin. 


FEDORA. This is an American word which has never become British 
property, but it is familiar to anyone who has ever read an American 
novel set in modern times. It is the American equivalent of the (now 
demoded) ‘trilby,’ and both these hat-names are taken from the titles 
of Victorian melodramas. George du Maurier’s play, Trilby, had the 
sort of success in England that Victorien Sardou’s play, Fedora, had in 
France and—after export—in America. Hence the names. It is curious 
that both should have derived from a similar source. 
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iss3 ARIBALDI. An example of how a word, even of this class, 
may undergo a complete change of meaning. 
Originally a ‘garibaldi’ was a woman’s blouse, named 
in allusion to the red shirt that Giuseppe Garibaldi, the 
Italian ‘Liberator,’ wore as a uniform during the 
Risorgimento of a century ago. 

Garibaldi was a great hero with the British of mid-Victorian times, 
and a biscuit-manufacturer, cashing in on this popularity, named a 
biscuit after the Italian—later than the date at which his name had 
been appropriated to the blouse. Today, only the meaning of ‘currant 
filled’—what the children called ‘squashed fly’—biscuit remains. 


GALATEA. When I was a small boy, the ‘art shops’ used to have a 
curiously photographic picture of a naked lady with an expression 
rather like that of the lady in Watts’s The Soul’s Awakening, but with 
much more body, and far less clothes. This picture was called ‘Galatea,’ 
and once, intercepting a rather shamefaced glance that I had given 
this picture, my father told me who Galatea was—and, of course, who 
was Pygmalion. 

In 1867, H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, son of Queen Victoria, 
was commanding H.M.S. Galatea. Why any battleship should be thus 
named is obvious; since Galatea—a Galatea different from the 
Galatea of the Pygmalion legend—was a sea-nymph, beloved of a one- 
eyed semi-divine personage whose affinity with Poseidon, the sea-god, 
caused, you may recall, so much trouble to Odysseus. 

But the warship Galatea, Captain H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
was better fitted-out than anything that Odysseus took to sea. Her 
sailors, even, were dressed in a superior sort of cotton fabric, which, 
eventually finding its way ashore, was extensively used, close on a 
century ago, for women’s summer dresses and children’s sailor-suits 
(very popular when I was a boy). The name of this fabric was galatea. 


GUILLOTINE. As part of the reforms proposed by the new rulers of 
France in 1789 was a revision of the traditional modes of punishing 
criminals. As an improvement on beheading by the sword or execution 
on the wheel, the ‘humanitarian’ Dr Joseph Guillotin (1738-1814) pro- 
posed the machine which is now named after him. It was, of course, a 
refined version of a much more ancient decapitator, used both in Scot- 
land and England. In the latter, it was known as “The Halifax Maiden.’ 
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a ansoM. Joseph Hansom (1803-1882) was a famous 
English architect who was responsible for some 
famous buildings, among them Birmingham Town 
Hall and the fine church of St Walburga, at Preston, 
in Lancashire. He is, of course, not remembered as 
oe 2 an architect, but as the patentee of the cab named 
after RE Disraeli, in Tancred, called ‘the gondola of London.’ 

It is a curious fact that practically every vehicle has been named after 
a person—or at least a town: and even today the Metropolitan 
Police, when issuing a taxi-cab licence, make it out as for a ‘mechanical 
clarence’—named after that Duke of Clarence who, in 1830, became 
King of Great Britain as William IV. ‘ 


HANSARD, Though generally spelt with a capital letter—as applying 
to the official reports of Parliamentary proceedings—this word has 
become a true common-noun, on the pattern of all the others quoted in 
this Alphabet. The name derives from the name of the family whose 
firm first printed such reports. It is perhaps not astonishing that the 
Hansards’ other achievements, both as general publishers—they did an 
excellent work on archery, written by a member of the family—and 
printing engineers, should have been forgotten. The penalty that fate 
exacts in return for this immortalizing-by-name is that one shall be 
remembered in no other way. (Or nearly always.) 


Ax 


ESE NGERSOLL. This word perpetuates the memory of — 
8% Robert Hawley Jngersoll, born just on a century ago, 
and almost the copy-book pattern of the success story 
of the get-rich-quick, free-for-all period of American © 
capitalism. He produced the one-dollar watch at — 
=n about the same time that Eastman produced his one- 
dollar Kodak. And for the same reason. 


INDIGO. In 1856, a young chemist, William Henry Perkin, synthesized — 
the first dye, that he called mawveine (possibly from the Turkish, 
mavi, ‘blue’) or ‘aniline purple.’ He laid, thus, the foundations of the — 
aniline dye industry, and in doing so gravely disturbed France’s 
economy, since Perkins showed how to produce indigo from coal-tar 
more cheaply than it could be grown. Jndigo is simply either Latin 
‘indicum’ or Greek ‘indikon’—Indian (dye).’ 
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INVERNESS. This no-longer-fashionable (though incredibly useful) 
garment was so named from having been manufactured first in the 
Scottish town of Inverness, though the design of loose cloak with detach- 
able cape was soon being made to measure in Savile Row, as well as 
ready-made in Inverness. Dating from the 1860s, and lasting, as a 
garment in common use, until the outbreak of the 1914-1918 war, the 
immortality of the Inverness has been secured by a curious literary 
accident : Sherlock Holmes wears (I did not say, ‘wore’) one. So that, 
when all mankind has been put into one-piece nylon work-suits, the 
Inverness will still be with us—on the lean shoulders of Holmes. 


EHU. With their much stronger traditional feeling, the 
Americans have retained this name for a cab-driver, 
where it is tending to pass into an archaism amongst 
us. However, it may be—probably will be—re-intro- 
duced into current English usage by the American 
writers, who have been responsible for bringing back 

so many obsolete words to English English. ‘Jehu,’ like such phrases as 

‘jerry-built,’ ‘a Job’s comforter,’ ‘a jezebel,’ etc., derives from the 

Bible. In this case from the Second Book of Kings : “The driving is like 

the driving of Jehu the son of Nimshi, for he driveth furiously.’ (The 

allusion, it need scarcely be added, is sarcastic.) 


jAPAN. The word is coming back, since ‘varnish’ has been so 
extensively used—in relation to finger-nails as well as to yachts and 
mahogany bar-counters—that we needed the old word to describe the 
high-gloss lacquer which glazed any object from a tea-caddy to a pair 
of boots. The word—noun or verb—comes from the name of the 
country, Japan, and meant originally a varnish ‘in the Japanese manner.’ 


jeans. ‘What on earth is the world coming to !’ an atrabilious critic 
of my acquaintance cried, a short while ago. ‘London’s now nothing but 
flash coffee-bars, with teddies and little bits of girls in jeans.’ We shall 
see about the word ‘teddy’ later—but there’s nothing so very modern 
about either little bits of girls—or jeans. The word is, like so many in 
present-day British employment, an American re-export, and the 
mediaeval French name for this twilled cotton cloth—Génes—indicate 
plainly that ‘jeans’ (more correct than ‘jean’) is simply the English 
pronunciation of Génes—and that it originally came from Genoa. 
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2 aorin. Not only in the making of good porcelain is this 
; fine white clay used: it has a medicinal use in the 
making of cataplasms and dyspepsia cures. It is, of 
course, a proper name turned common noun, and 
perpetuates the memory of Mount Kaoling, in the 
= EFS Kianghsi Province of China, where, in the eleventh 
century, the ets King-te founded the Imperial Porcelain Works. 


KLAXON, Like ‘Ingersoll,’ ‘Kodak,’ ‘Burberry,’ klaxon is a trade-name. 
How adequate a name it is is shown by the ease with which it has slipped 
into common usage as the word for a raucous type of motor-horn. 


KYANIZE. The good that men do can live on in the names of 
inventions associated with them. J. H. Kyan was a chemist in the Golden 
Age of chemistry—he lived from 1774 to 1830—and part of his 
universally embracing attention was directed upon the problem of 
preserving wood from the various enemies which attack it. 

Remember that he lived in an age in which wood was used for ships, 
houses, vehicles, bridges, and so on, almost to the exclusion of metal. 
It was, therefore, most necessary to preserve wood. 

Kyan found one of the first satisfactory means of preserving timber 
by steeping it in corrosive sublimate. Thus, to treat wood in this 
manner is to kyanize it. 


yp UCIFER. ‘How art Thou fallen, Lucifer, Son of the 
Morning !’ But surely no fall was envisaged as that 
which ordained that the memory of Satan should be 
preserved by a phrase in a First World War comic 
song (‘While you’ve got a Lucifer to light yer fag’) wia 
the early-nineteenth-century name for the new self- 
igniting phosphorus match. All the same, both Satan and the match 
were named independently. 


LAVALLIERE. A.(now mostly American—where it is customarily pro- 
nounced ‘lavva-leer’) name for a necklace, though sometimes for a 
flashy tie-pin. Named after Frangoise de La Baume le Blanc, crippled, 
‘most-loved’ mistress of Louis XIV, who not only created her Duchesse 
de la Valliére, but hung many a jewel on her before she repented of her 
illicit affection and entered a nunnery. 
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yy, sc. The inevitable permanent form of the name 
Macintosh (or McIntosh): that of the patentee—Chris- 
tian name: Charles—who introduced this useful 
garment in 1823. It may be noted that the inventor 
of an improved ‘mackintosh’ has also been similarly 
honoured: Burberry. (But the Russian for ‘bur- 
ae is ‘french’—after Sir John French, British Commander-in-Chief 
at the beginning of World War One !) 


MACADAM. Another Scotsman, contemporary with the above, is 
immortalized here: John Loudon Macadam, Surveyor-general of 
Roads from 1827 to his death in 1836. An essay of 1819, in which he 
set forth the principles of ‘macadamized’ highways, caught the public 
imagination, ‘made’ Macadam, and permanently enriched our 
language by an indispensable word. (Note, by the way, the valuable 
and now universal derivative : ‘tarmac.’) 


Ap. I shall always remember those interminable 
games of cards on the troopship—with the con- 
comitant cry of ‘I’ll go Nap !’ Not one of us had time 
to realize that we were paying a tribute to the 
memory of the great Napoleon—who went after only 
the biggest prizes. 


NINON. It is curious how few women have given their names to 
garments and materials, compared with men. Here is an example : 
almost certainly named after Anne (‘Ninon’) de Lanclos (usually—and 
incorrectly—spelt either ‘l’Enclos’ or ‘Lenclos’). She became famous for 
having preserved her considerable beauty to an advanced age. 


RRERY. This clockwork-driven device for showing the 
relative movements of the planets about the Sun was 
not named after its inventor, but after the titled 
recipient of a perfected model: Charles Boyle, 
4th Earl of Orrery (1676-1731), a relative of that 
3 Robert Boyle, Fellow of the Royal Society, who is 
best remembered for those experiments which resulted in the establish- 
ment of Boyle’s Law. The orrery’s inventor was George Graham, 
protégé and pupil of the famous clock-maker, Thomas Tompion. 


on. The unit of electrical resistance was named in honour of Georg 
Simon Ohm (1787-1854), the eminent German physicist. 


(e2vis| 


*INCHBECK. Now used to mean ‘shoddy imitation’ 
{ generally, the word is the surname of an eighteenth- 
‘% century watch-maker, Christopher Pinchbeck (d. 1732), 
who obtained a patent for his non-corroding brass. 
As far as comparison with ordinary brass is con- 

Si -”’ | cerned, ‘pinchbeck’ articles are very far from being 
shoddy : they will keep their colour even after two hundred years. 


PLIMSOLLS. Named after Samuel Plimsoll’s achievement : the marked 
load-line on all British ships. Plimsoll, a wealthy manufacturer who 
entered Parliament, campaigned against unsafe—because overloaded— 
ships, and demanded the legal load-line to prevent this overloading. 
The way in which the sides of ‘plimsolls’ show half rubber and half 
canvas inspired some forgotten genius to name the light shoes thus. 


2 urxotic. It is not unjust that the name of a character 
should have been immortalized in this word, where 
the name of the author—Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra (1547-1616), creator of Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, was not. But Cervantes would, I feel, have 
preferred it this way : he was that type of man. 


A) 
fy) 
NU 


QUININE. This word ultimately derives from the name of the wife of 
the Viceroy of Spanish Peru, the Contesa de Chinchona, who, in 1638, 
was cured of a tertian fever by the use of ‘Peruvian Bark,’ from which 
quinine is extracted. 


(ss AcLaN. “The raglan is back again,’ said a recent tailors’ 
YS advertisement. Named after Field-Marshal Lord 
2 Fitzroy Somerset (1788-1855), Commander-in-Chief 

Ve during the first part of the Crimean War. He was 
created Baron Raglan, and a type of loose overcoat 
was named after him because of the way in which its 
sleeves are inset—Raglan having lost an arm at Waterloo. 


ROMEO. “The sexual attraction,’ writes Mr Godfrey Winn, ‘that 
many of these coloured romeos have for our British girls.’ No longer is 


Romeo specifically Shakespeare’s hapless lover—but any lover. And not 
particularly hapless, either. 
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372 AM BROWNE. No longer ‘issue,’ it took more than the 
Army Council to abolish this mark of commissioned 
rank. Even with battle-dress, Army officers continued 
to wear the now useless ‘campaign’ sword-belt 
devised by, and named after, General Sir Samuel 
Browne (1824-1901). 


SILHOUETTE. Two-dimensional cut-out portrait, sometimes—though 
rarely—cut out of other than black paper. The modern meaning 
has passed beyond that of ‘cut-out outline portrait.’ Derived from 
Etienne de Silhouette (d. 1767), a French Minister of the Finances who 
rendered himself unpopular in attempting to balance the budget by 
cutting down luxuries. The derivation is typically French. 


1cH. The history of this (now very popular American) 
term for a small person is interesting. It is derived 
from the famous English comedian, ‘Little Tich,’ who 
was originally named ‘Little Titchborne,’ in reference 
to. a famous law-case of the 1870s, in which a 
; ? butcher’s son, Arthur Orton, claimed to be the right- 
ful heir to the Titchborne baronetcy. 


TEDDY. ‘Teddy Bear’ was so named, fifty years ago, by a German 
toy manufacturer, who was trying to cash in on the publicity attached 
to the name of Teddy Roosevelt, the fire-eating U.S. president, then 
offering himself for his second term (1905). Our modern ‘teddies’ are 
named after their Edwardian clothes—dress in the manner of the times 
of King Edward VII—popularly known as ‘King Teddy.’ 


SLSTER. So named from the province in Northern Ire- 
land, where the characteristic cloth used in making 
ulsters was woven. Probably the most characteristic 
garment in the Golden Age of the Literature of 
Travel : i.e., 1885-1905. Imagine anyone who left 
Victoria by the Boat Train wearing anything else ! 


utica. A typewriter, from the city in New York State of the same 
name. It was here that one of the first—and most famous—typewriters, 
that of L. C. Smith, was made. 
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ANDYKE. A small chin-beard, or a deep lace collar, 
both named after Sir Anthony van Dyke (or Dyck) 
(1599-1641), Painter-in-Ordinary to King Charles I 
of Great Britain. He and his male sitters all wore such 
beards and collars. (Compare that French name for a 

ee similar beardlet : zmpériale. Because it was affected 

by the Tae Napoleon III.) 


VERNIER. A service for measuring extremely small (linear) quantities, 
named after its inventor, Pierre Vernier (1580-1637), a French 
mathematician, who published its discovery in 1631. 


‘922 ELLINGTON(S). Both the game (compare Nap, after 
say; the Emperor Napoleon I) and the high boots are 
named after Arthur Wellesley, 1st Duke of Wellington. 
British fair play was never exhibited to more advan- 
tage than in our giving, as an alternative name to 
such boots, that of Wellington’s foreign fellow-general 
at Waterloo: blucher. But it is only ‘wellington’ which has survived. 


waTT. Such familiar terms as ‘a hundred-watt lamp’ commemorate 
the Scottish engineer, ‘tea-kettle’ James Watt (1736-1819), inventor of 
the compensating steam-engine, after whom the unit of electrical 
power was named. 


? HERRY. Oh no! I have not made a mistake in trying 
to find a filler for the letter X. When this wine was 
first introduced into England, the name of the 
Spanish town from which it came was spelt ‘Xeres.’ 


this initial X like the Greek chi, but the English of 
ae day pronounced an initial X as ‘sh’—which accounts for the 
Shakespearean spelling of ‘sherry’ as ‘sherris.’ ‘Sherris sack’ was the 
English for ‘(vino de) Xeres seco’ or ‘dry wine of Xeres.’ So that 
‘sherry’ does come under the letter X ! 
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(It is now spelt ‘Jerez.’) The Spaniards pronounced — 


ae 


a apes 


< 


ARBOROUGH. This hand at cards—thirteen cards with 
not a single honour—was named after the Earl of 
Yarborough, who is reputed to have laid odds of 1,000 
to 1 against its being dealt. I have once or twice in my 
life regretted that I was not in a position to take his 
Lordship’s offer ! 


YORKER. It may well be that this cricketing term owes something to 
the seafaring term, ‘to yaw’; but as Yorkshire is the home of first-class 
cricket, there seems no reason to suppose that ‘yorker’ does not mean 
just what it appears to mean: something originally deriving from 
Yorkshire—or from Yorkshiremen. 


EPPELIN. Still the most popular colloquial term for any 
dirigible balloon, because it was Count Ferdinand 
von Keppelin (1838-1917) who first brought this type 
of lighter-than-air craft to near-perfection. Now that 
the building of dirigibles has been virtually discon- 
tinued, the name is likely to stick. ‘There was a patent 

cigarette-lighter, sold during the First World War, called—obviously 

from its shape (though, maybe, from its highly inflammable quality !) 

a zepp. At any rate, it was named after the dirigible of Count Zeppelin. 

The name did not stick, possibly because the invention itself did not 

stay on the market. (But, in passing, why no proper-name-common- 

name for the lighter ?—any lighter ?) 


ZIG-ZAG. This useful word—etymology usually given, even by the 
best dictionaries, as ‘unknown’—I have long felt to be the only slightly 
altered form of the Egyptian town of Zagazig, where not only does the 
Nile twist curiously, but the ancient fresh-water canal, joining the Nile 
at this point, added further topographical complications. And not 
only topographical. It was over the re-building of the ancient branch 
canal that De Lesseps had his first serious difference with the Khedive 
Ismail. I can imagine anxious French stockholders in the Suez Canal 
Company, hearing of the troubles centring around Zagazig, coining 
some such phrase as ‘Everything’s gone Zagazig !’ or—as foreign, not- 
previously-encountered names are liable to perversion—‘Everything’s 
gone Zig-zag !’ Why not? At any rate, the phrase is not found before 


about 1860. 
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SEPULCHRAL EFFIGIES 
by OLIVE GOOK 


The Earth goeth on‘the Earth 
Shining like Gold, 
The Earth goes to the Earth 
Sooner than it wold. 
The Earth builds on the Earth 
Castles and Towers, 
The Earth says to the Earth : 
All shall be Ours. 

From a tomb at Melrose 


<= N THE CHURCH Of the tiny Suffolk village of Boxted, 
among a series of remarkable effigies commemorat- 
ing the Poley family, there is a portrait statue of a 
2 knight and soldier of the reign of James I which is so 
ZN lifelike that it immediately compels the attention of 
anyone who enters the building. The figure stands 
ORS about to step from a shell-shaped niche festooned with 
flowers and fruit. Sir John Poley’s right hand rests on the hilt of 
his sword and with his left he holds up his cloak ; the rugged face 
with the bold eyes, small, pointed beard, fierce moustache and 
short, curling hair is turned inquiringly towards the visitor. Every 
detail of his dress, the chasing on his armour, the soft lace scarf at 
his neck, the curious golden frog hanging from his right ear, is per- 
fectly rendered. This vigorous, alert effigy contrasts strangely and 
forcibly with the plain cross celebrating a warrior of our own day, a 
Poley who lost his life in the last war. Sir John, who died in 1638, is 
a real person to all who have looked at this masterly likeness ; the 
other, his descendant, who was our contemporary, is no more than a 
name. 

It is astonishing in this age, when any of our leading sculptors 
would be amazed to receive a commission for a sepulchral effigy, to 
think of the host of monuments adorning our parish churches, so 
richly scattered up and down the land that scarcely a village is without 
one or more carved images of the dead. In some instances, indeed, as 
at Harefield or Hengrave, the effigies of the departed are so numerous 
and so impressive that they seem to have more substance than the 
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living who come to worship among them. A lifetime devoted to the 
pursuit would not suffice to see all these monuments. From aisle and 
chancel in countless churches the marble eyes of knights and ladies, 
squires and prosperous merchants, soldiers and sailors, poets and 
divines, mothers and children are turned towards us, proudly defying 
the tears and darkness of the tomb. 

The strong sense of individuality and zest for life which prompted 
these effigies makes them of all other relics the most poignant and 
intimate expressions of certain aspects of past centuries. The poetry 
and chivalry of the Middle Ages are forever embodied in effigies such 
as those of Sir Thomas Beauchamp at Warwick, tenderly clasping his 
lady’s hand, of Sir Ralph and Lady Green at Lowick, of Sir Richard 
and Lady Vernon at Tong and of young Henry Richmond, Duke of 
Richmond and Somerset, at Framlingham. ‘The exquisitely detailed 
dress of these figures brings to our lips the forgotten vocabulary of a 
distant time : tilting helm, hauberk, bascinet, orle, ailette and jambart, 
crespine, nebuly, barbe and houppelarde become living terms as we 
bend over the calm, recumbent forms. The full flavour of a later 
period, of Elizabethan and Jacobean England, is exhaled by the 
emblematic ingenuity, the naive combinations of swags and strap- 
work, cherub heads, lozenged pillars, balls and obelisks, the robust 
insistence upon the brevity of mortal life in the form of picks, spades, 
skulls, crossbones and hourglasses, the gilding and garish colouring of 
monuments such as those to Sir Thomas Lovell and his wife at East 
Harling or of Sir John Jefferey’s mantelpiece-like memorial at - 
Whitchurch Canonicorum. Again, the great architectural composi- 
tions reaching from floor to ceiling, where gentlemen in wigs and 
court dress sit or lie beside their ladies amid extravagantly mourning 
putti, swirling draperies, fluted columns, exuberant cornices and 
elaborate cartouches, works like the black and white marble monu- 
ment to Sir Robert and Lady Jennens at Acton, Suffolk, or that to the 
Duke of Queensberry at Durisdeer, are as instinct with the atmosphere 
of their age as an oratorio of Handel and, alone among the visual arts 
in England, are as wildly Baroque as anything in Austria, Sicily or 
Spain. 

John Nost’s masterpiece at Durisdeer points to another significant 
aspect of the sepulchral effigies in our churches. This grandiose work 
is situated in a most isolated spot, a tiny mountain village in Dumfries- 
shire. Even in these days of travelling exhibitions and conscious effort 
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to cultivate a knowledge of the arts, it is most unlikely that anything 
of the quality of the Queensberry monument or indeed any piece of 
sculpture at all would find its way to so remote a place. Yet at the time 
of its execution this memorial represented, as did each of the number- 
less effigies of our forebears dispersed throughout the kingdom, the 
latest style in sculpture. In ages when the entire population attended 
church twice every Sunday there could scarcely have been anyone 
in the country who was without access to a work of modern art. The 
situation could only be paralleled today if every village were suddenly 
graced with works by such sculptors as Henry Moore, Bernard 
Meadows or Reg Butler. 

But there was of course no question of introducing the congregations 
of parish churches to the delights of modern sculpture. The emphasis 
was never on the sculptor, whose name was in many cases not recorded, 
but on the person commemorated. And of the numerous references in 
literature to monuments the only remark I have encountered which 
bears on the style and not the subject of the memorial is Thackeray’s 
condemnation of the ‘braggart, heathen allegories’ on George 
Osborne’s neo-classical tomb. Charlotte Yonge goes so far as to chide 
a sculptor for making ‘a showroom of the church’ who thought of 
exhibiting a monument he had carved. Evelyn, who suffered the loss 
of so many friends during his long life, seldom fails to describe their 
funerals, but mentions their monuments only to speculate on their 
cost if they happen to be large and stately. 

For most of those who commissioned sepulchral effigies art was only 
incidental, likeness was essential ; and the development of the funeral 
statue corresponds to the rise of portraiture in painting. The rendering 
of individual physiognomy in paint or in stone was practically unknown 
before the end of the fourteenth century, when man suddenly became 
intensely aware of his own individuality and increasingly and touch- 
ingly desired to be depicted on his tomb as he appeared in life. During 
the Middle Ages, sometimes as late as the fifteenth century, a man 
would order a sepulchral effigy from a local or distant sculptor stating 
only that he required the figure of a priest, a knight or a lady, and 
although the result might be realistic it was not a portrait. Thus an 
agreement drawn up before the death of Richard, Earl of Warwick, 
describes his well-known effigy as ‘the image of a man armed’ and 
refers to another tomb in the Beauchamp Chapel as ‘the image of a 
faire gentlewoman.’ 
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But if the features were often not those of the deceased there was 
very early insistence upon the accurate rendering of costume. Sir 
Thomas Beauchamp and his wife are dressed in the height of late 
fourteenth-century fashion. The knight is clad in a steel bascinet with 
the camail or curtain of mail hanging from it to protect the neck, a 
jupon coming down to the hips and swelling out as though worn over a 
breastplate, and an elaborate sword belt. Lady Katherine’s angular 
English face is framed in close frills bordering a plain cap and over a 
flowing, loosely pleated skirt she wears a long, tight bodice, the severe 
lines of which are purposely revealed by the back-flung cloak. The two 
beautiful alabaster figures who lie at Dennington, Sir William Philip 
and his wife, exhibit the more ornamental fashions of the Lancastrian 
period. The camail has given way to the gorget of plate and the jupon 
has disappeared, while the bascinet is enriched with the orle, a wide 
circlet of jewelled reliefs. Lady Philip wears her cloak over the shoul- 
ders, fastening it with an ornate cord, and her hair, bunched over the 
ears and caught in a jewelled net, is surmounted by an embroidered 
and mitred cap. 

Descriptions of the costume of any effigies from the fourteenth to 
the end of the eighteenth century read like the notes in a fashion 
magazine. Some idea of the urgency of the wish to appear to posterity 
attired in the latest mode is given by Dame Clayton of Bletchingley who 
commissioned a monument to her husband Robert in 1707. Her own 
statue, in a heavily embroidered Queen Anne gown with her hair 
meticulously dressed in the newest style, stands near that of her husband, 
and between them lies their child, also arrayed at the mother’s fervent 
request in the pretty cap and frock of 1707, although the baby had died 
forty years previously. The attempt, sometimes made towards the end 
of the seventeenth century in other branches of portrait sculpture, to 
give the likeness a more universal significance by dressing up the sub- 
ject in Roman costume, occurs but rarely in sepulchral art. One of the 
few examples of this mannerism, which originated in France, is the 
handsome tomb of John Cecil, fifth Earl of Exeter, and his wife, at 
Stamford Baron, where the effigies, in the garb of ancient Rome, are 
seated upon a gigantic sarcophagus beside which stand the symbolical 
figures of Grief and Victory. John Cecil was a collector and patron of 
the arts and commissioned this monument many years before his death 
from a French sculptor, Pierre Monnot, who worked in Rome. 

The earliest effigies, such as those of Bishop Jocelin at Salisbury or 
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Opposite: Sir Edw. 
Coke and his wife, Eli 
beth, 1629, by Niche 
Stone, Bramfield, Suff 


‘Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, clasps the hand of his wife, Katherine 
Mortimer. Alabaster effigies, 1370, St Mary’s, Warwick. 


Alabaster effigies of Sir William Philip, Lord Bardolph, who fought at 
Agincourt (d. 1441) and his wife, Dennington, Suffolk. Opposite : Sir John 
Jefferey (d. 1611), Whitchurch Canonicorum. Dorset, by a local mason, 


Above : Wife of Thomas, Lord Coventry (d. 1634), probably by Nicholas Stone, 
Croome D’Abitot, Worcestershire. Below: The seven daughters on one side 
of the Harman wall monument, Burford, Oxfordshire, 1569, by a local mason. 
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Sir Thomas (d. 1640) and Lady Lucy (d. 1649), Gharlecote, Warw ickshire. The effigy 
of Sir Thomas was carved by John Schoeman, that of Lady Lucy by Thomas Burman. 


Above : Humphrey Smith (d. 1743), Ely Cathedral, designed by 
John Sanderson, carved by Charles Stanley from a portrait. 


Opposite: John Cecil, 5th Earl of Exeter and his wife carved in Rome 
by Pierre Monnot before 1700, Stamford Baron, Northamptonshire. 


The Duke of Queensberry, d. 1711, and his 


wife, Durisdeer, Dumfriesshire, by John Nost 


Bishop Northwold at Ely, were conventionalized figures stretched so 
humbly and self-effacingly upon their simple stone slabs that they 
scarcely emerged from the surface. The slab gradually became the 
elaborate sarcophagus, the effigy gained importance and soon lay 
fully in the round attired in all its earthly finery; then it rose from 
the recumbent position to kneel at prayer, to stand erect or to recline 
in comfortable, half sitting attitudes. Young mothers who had died in 
childbirth enjoyed the maternity they had missed in life as they lay 
upon their marble beds dressed in fine, lace-trimmed nightgowns 
clasping their sleeping babes as in Nicholas Stone’s beautiful, pathetic 
effigies at Bramfield and Croome D’Abitot. Sometimes the sepulchral 
statue was surrounded by replicas of his possessions and by the scenes 
among which he had passed his life. At Pateshull, Shropshire, Sir 
Jacob Astley rides with his troops in plumed hat and buff coat. Sir 
Thomas Lucy at Charlecote is shown in armour couched among 
favourite volumes from his library, Horace, Virgil, Cato, Winter Ayres 
and a book marked with his own initials, T.L., perhaps a diary. And 
beside him is an enchanting relief of himself riding at a gallop through 
Charlecote Park. Lady Mary Woolryche (d. 1678) is shown at Quat, 
Shropshire, reclining on tasselled cushions in Lely-like draperies with 
her left arm about a life-sized lute. Her epitaph records that “she was 
a most lovable, pious and modest woman, so Supreme in her divine 
skill in the art of Music, that she rivalled the celestial choir of angels 
and now is made companion and participator with them in the 
Heavens.” Sir Thomas and Lady Mary are convincing portraits 
indeed, but for a startling impression of life I know of no effigy which 
surpasses that of Bishop Gunning of the seventeenth century at Ely. 
He is in the act of rising from the sarcophagus upon which he has been 
placed in a half-recumbent position; his loose garments appear to 
flutter as he turns his lined, agitated face towards the aisle and dramati- 
cally stretches out his right hand in the direction of the body of the 
cathedral. So great is the illusion of vitality and movement that for a 
moment it entirely defeats the ghastly hue of the marble. 

In the portrayal of the actual features realism became more and more 
marked during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The likeness 
was often achieved by means of portrait sittings during the subject’s 
lifetime. I have already mentioned John Cecil and Dame Clayton. 
The first Lord Salisbury ordered his tomb from the sculptor Maxi- 
milian Colt in 1609 and examined several models before he was 
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satisfied with the rendering of his head ; and Dr. Bathurst of Trinity 
College, Oxford, sat for his own monument some years before his death 
in 1707. When the portrait effigy was not modelled or carved from life 
it was usually taken from a portrait after the subject’s death, as in the 
case of Humphry Smith at Ely. 

When seventeenth-century sculptors dressed up their sitters in 
classical fancy dress, their treatment of the head was always resolutely 
realistic. There could scarcely be a more accurate interpretation of 
individual features than those of the Earl of Exeter and his wife by 
Pierre Monnot. But at the end of the eighteenth century when the 
neo-classical style invaded sepulchral sculpture, not only did timeless 
draperies take the place of fashionable clothes, but the robust portrait 
head was superseded by chilly, idealized, impersonal features, the 
salutary emblems of mortality gave way to elegant Adam ornaments, 
and instead of a lifelike rendering of the subject’s earthly surroundings 
set pieces were contrived like enlargements of the cameos of the period. 
The monument at Warkton commemorating the Duchess of Montagu, 
1771, May serve as an instance. An angel, a draped figure and mourn- 
ing children in togas are grouped about a huge but graceful urn in an 
Adam alcove, all most precisely and delicately carved but utterly 
without power to move the spectator or to summon up the solemn and 
pathetic meaning of the sepulchre. Perhaps the last effigy to achieve a 
true portrait, before the art lost touch with reality in the idealized 
productions of Flaxman and his followers, was the group by Chantry 
at Hafod commemorating the sudden death in her twenty-sixth year, 
1811, of Mariamne Johnes, daughter of Thomas and Jane Johnes. 
But by a strange irony the monument was severely damaged by fire in 
1932. A flattened, featureless form now lies on a broken Empire sofa 
and at her feet sits a headless shape with two little feet in fashionable 
slippers peeping from beneath its garments ; a mutilated torso behind 
the sofa supports the girl with the left arm. The head of this figure, 
cracked from crown to chin, lies on the floor. But the expression of grief 
on the thick-lipped, fleshy-nosed face with the piercing look of life in the 
remaining left eye shows how noble and how moving a work has been lost. 

There was nosuccessor to this group. A great tradition had been broken, 
the powerful consciousness of individuality had flown; it was the dawn 
of our own age when nothing more ridiculous could be imagined than a 
portrait effigy in stylish contemporary dress, even should any reputable 
sculptor be found who would take it upon himself to attempt sucha thing. 
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A PIONEER OF SPACE-TRAVEL 


by H. A. HAMMELMANN 


S¥= T WOULD BE a grave mistake to assume that the idea 
of space-travel belongs to our, to the atomic, age. 
Collectors of old books can prove that the project 
of travelling to new worlds, to the Moon and even 
to the Sun, is almost as old as the art of printing 
itself As early as the sixteenth century, an 
imaginative Bishop, Francis Godwin, ‘a passing great lover of antiquity 
and all good literature,’ amused his old age by writing a tale of fancy 
in which one Domingo Gonsales is wafted by a gaggle of wild swans 
into higher regions where he enjoys the most staggering adventures. 
A generation or two later another ingenious cleric, John Wilkins, 
Bishop of Chester, set out to prove by mathematical speculation rather 
than pure imagination that ‘there is another habitable World in the 
Moon,’ and went on to assert ‘that ’tis possible for our Posterity to find 
out a Conveyance to this other World.’ 

It was left to Cyrano de Bergerac (1620-1655), a Gascon soldier- 
poet and wit, to put these ‘airy speculations’ of his time to a real test, 
at least on the printed page of long-suffering paper. His work, The 
Comical History of the States and Empires of the Sun and the Moon, originally 
published in French between 1657 and 1662, and soon, with suitable 
illustrations, translated into English, describes in the manner of a 
personal account how he managed the journey into space and what he 
saw there. Immensely readable as it is, the book must surely rank as the 
first full-fledged forerunner of modern space-travel fiction. 

Cyrano, the intrepid guards cadet with the huge nose, whose moving 
love story for the beautiful Roxana was to be celebrated by the 
dramatist Edmond Rostand in one of the great stage successes of the 
turn of our century, was a true Gascon, with all the blustering swagger 
of his race. But he was also a restless, inquisitive spirit who had 
studied deep, and to some purpose, in the rudimentary sciences of his 
time, in mechanics and ballistics, in the laws of physics and the power 
of magnetism. 

It was, so the author will have us believe, while he was being held 
close prisoner in a lonely tower for one of his more boisterous exploits 
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that the idea of escape from this ‘nether world’ to the World of the Sun 
first occurred to him. Of ideas, indeed, Cyrano had an immense stock. 
Some of them, perhaps, were not so good, like his (rather touching) 
faith in the ascensive powers of dew, contained in glass-bells fastened 
around him ‘so that the rays of the Sun beating down upon them might 
carry him up in the Air.’ The machine (shown in Van Hove’s splendid 
engraving) which actually did carry him to the sun was a more 
elaborate design, with far more claim to scientific approach. This craft, 
on which our prospective space traveller ‘hewed, planed and glewed 
for the space of eight days,’ is described as a ‘large, very light Box, 
about six Foot high and three Foot square’ covered with crystal glass. 
Convex and concave panes were so arranged in the shape of an 
icosahedron that ‘my Bowl might produce the effect of a Burning 
Glass.’ 

With this contraption, then—the gaolers presumably at a safe 
distance—Cyrano stepped out to the top of his tower one fine, if still 
hazy morning. Settling himself, as best he might, on a light board he 
had introduced into his machine as a sort of bench to sit upon, he shut 
himself in to await ‘what it might please Fortune to do with me.’ 
It must have been a curious and uncomfortable wait, but it was 
worth it. After an hour or two, ‘when the Sun breaking out from 
under the Clouds, began to shine upon my Machine, that transparent 
Icosahedron, which through its facets received the Treasures of the 
Sun, diffused by its orifice the light of them into my cell. With extasie 
I admired the beauty of such colours, when all of a sudden I found 
my Bowels to move in the same manner as one finds them that is 
tossed in a swing. I perceived my Tower already low beneath me, and 
my little Castle in the Air pushing my feet upwards. That Prodigy 
surprised me, not at all by reason of so sudden a soaring, but because 
of that dreadful transport of Humane Reason, at the Success of a 
design, which even frightened me in the project.’ 

Whatever the shock of finding himself thus launched on his journey 
to the unknown empire of the Sun, even the terrors of the transit could 
not stop the intrepid adventurer from taking a detached scientific 
interest, nor from reasoning with himself to answer objections which 
might be raised by the incredulous. His rapid ascent, so he claims, was 
not in the least surprising to him ‘for I foresaw very well that the 
Vacuity that would happen in the Icosahedron by reason of the sun- 
beams, united to the concave glasses would, to fill up the space, 
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attract a great abundance of air, whereby my Box would be carried 
up. In the twinkling of an eye, in fact, the sun which beat perpen- 
dicularly and obliquely upon the glasses hoisted me up so high that I 
lost sight of the earth.’ 

For the remainder of his lengthy trajectory Cyrano, doubled up on 
his incommodious little bench, had more than time enough to ponder 
the implication of his pioneer venture. As he made his headlong way 
towards the sun, in reliance on the heat of her rays, he asked himself 
(not without, one might think, considerable justification) ‘why the 
approaches of that burning Globe consumed me not?’ He was inclined 
to believe, if it is possible to gather his arguments correctly, a little 
confused as they are on this point, that ‘it is not the Fire itself that 
burns, but a grosser matter tossed to and fro out of thte Sun’s moveable 
Nature.’ Neither hunger nor fatigue seemed to bother him, though 
luckily ‘I carried always about me a bottle of spirits whereof I now and 
then took a dram.’ 

So on he went. “‘... I coasted by the Moon, which at that time was 
got betwixt the Sun and the Earth, and left Venus on my right hand. 
At last, about the end of four Months Voyage, at least as near as one 
can reckon when there is no Night to distinguish the Day .. . I came 
upon the Coast of one of those little Earths that wheel about the Sun, 
which the Mathematicians call spots. Upon the top of a very high 
Mountain I gently descended. What joy I felt when I saw my Feet 
upon firm ground after I had so long acted the part of a Fowl.’ 

When Cyrano de Bergerac landed at long last safe and sound on the 
surface of the Sun, he found the centre of the Solar system inhabited 
indeed, if not by men, yet by ‘a Kingdom of Birds’ of altogether 
astonishing beauty. Alas, his account of what he saw there and 
observed from the government of the Birds whose language, ‘being the 
more near the truth than Man’s’ was also quite ‘easie to understand, 
though I knew well I had never heard it before,’ is not commensurate 
to our curiosity, nor does he reveal to us much of what he learnt from 
the wisdom of the ‘speaking trees’ on the Sun, as he laid himself to 
sleep on the grass overcome with the weariness of his journey. The truth 
is, as his Translator complains in the Preface, after Cyrano’s return 
to earth—carried (it seems) on the wings of one of his hosts—‘some 
rude Hand in his Sickness rifled his Trunks and stole his Papers.’ 

Fortunately the great journey to the Sun was by no means Cyrano 
de Bergerac’s only excursion into space ; his mind was ever active 
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in devising new mechanisms whereby he might overcome the difficulties 
of inter-planetary travel. So it is with these we shall have to console 
ourselves, which is perhaps not so difficult after all. There is the 
attempt, for instance, based on a suggestion thrown out by Descartes, 
to use a very light machine ‘of iron,’ drawn upwards ‘through the 
atmosphere by the magnetic power of a load-stone’—an ingenious if 
awkward scheme graphically depicted on the frontispiece of the 
English edition of 1659. But it was Cyrano, above all, who, perhaps by 
accident rather than design, did hit upon the idea of ‘mounting’ to the 
Moon not on Wings, nor even in a Machine lighter-than-Air, but— 
and this has a distinctly prophetic sound—with the aid of jet propulsion. 

One time in Canada, he writes (and how he got there is another story 
yet), “I made a Machine which I fancied might carry me up as high 
into the Heavens as I pleased. Nothing seemed wanting to it, so 1 
placed myself within and from the top of a rock threw myself into the 
Air ; but because I had not calculated my measures aright, I fell with a 
sosH in the Valley below.’ Gravely bruised and battered, Cyrano 
returned to his rooms, and proceeded to rub his smarting body ‘with 
Marrow Fat, for I was all over morified from Head to Foot.’ Then, 
undaunted, but ‘having taken a dram of cordial Waters to strengthen 
my Heart,’ he returned to his machine in order to repeat the experiment 
—only to discover that it was no longer where he had left it. Some 
soldiers, so we learn, coming across his strange craft in Cyrano’s 
absence, were about to have their sport with it by fastening ‘a good 
many Fireworks’ to the outside so that, with its large wings, it might 
look ‘like a fiery Dragon . . .’ 

‘At last I found it in the middle of the Market Place of Quebec, just 
as they were setting fire to the fuses. Transported with grief to find the 
work of my Hands in so great Peril, I threw myself into the Machine 
that I might undo the Fire-Works that they had stuck about it. But 
I came too late, for hardly were both my Feet within when—wuP 
away went I in a cloud. I remember all that happened to me in that 
Instant. For as soon as the Flame had devoured one Tier of Squibs, 
which were ranked by six and six, by means of a train, another Tier 
went off and then another, by the Salt-Peter taking Fire.’ 

The ‘rapid force of the squibs’ so propelled our traveller through the 
clouds that he was soon out of sight of the earth, and given out for 
dead by those who witnessed his extraordinary departure. Cyrano 
himself admits that he all but expected the worst. ‘The Horror and 
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Consternation I was in, did not however so confound the faculties 
of my Soul, but I have since remembered all that happened to me at 
that Instant. All the combustible matter at last being spent, there was 
a period put to the Fire Works, and adieu Machine, for the Fireworks 
no longer being able to bear it upwards, I saw it fall down again 
towards the Earth in ashes. Whilst I thought of nothing less than to 
have tumbled down headlong with it and to knock my Head against 
the top of some Mountain—I was very much surprised to feel, without 
the least stirring, my elevation continuing and to find that I mounted 
up towards the Moon. That puffed up my Heart with so uncommon a 
gladness that, ravished to see myself delivered from certain danger, 
I had the impudence to philosophise what might be the cause of it.’ 

That might indeed have given lesser philosophers food for a lifetime’s 
thought, but not so to our Cyrano. ‘Whilst with Eye and Thought I 
cast about, I perceived my Flesh still greasy with the Marrow that I 
had daubed myself over with for the bruises of my Fall. Now the 
Moon being in the Wain, at which time it is usual for her to attract 
the Marrow of Animals, she suck’s up so greedily that wherewith I 
had anointed my Flesh that my body followed the attraction.’ As 
simple as that. 

This staggering phenomenon, as if it were not enough, was soon to 
be followed by another to tax Cyrano’s power of scientific explanation. 
‘When I had, according to the computation I made since, advanced 
a good deal more than three quarters of the space that divided the 
Earth from the Moon, all of a sudden I fell with my heels up and my 
head down, though I had not tripped and indeed could not have been 
sensible of it at all, had not I felt my Head loaded under the weight 
of my body. The truth is, I know very well, that I was not falling 
again towards our world—I byassed towards the Moon’ freed from 
the gravity of the earth. 

Even the longest journey and the tallest story must come to an end 
some time. ‘After I had been a very long while in falling, the violence 
of my pre-occupation hindered me from observing it more exactly : 
The last thing I can remember is That I found myself under a Tree, 
entangled with three or four pretty large Branches, which I had broken 
off by my Fall; and my Face besmeared with an Apple, that had 
dashed against it. By good luck that place was, as you shall know 


by and by——’ 
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THE PLEASURES OF SNUFF 


by W. G. CORP 


sf; @ NUFF and wine have much in common, for good snuff, 

) like good wine, mellows and improves with age, and 
4 the choice of snuffs is almost as various as the choice 
SK, kee of wines, ranging from a rich black snuff of full 
Ee bouquet like Princes, favoured by and named after 

; ¥ the Prince Regent, to a fine light and nutty flavoured 
INgh Dry Toast, a pinch of which converted me. There are snuffs 
with the full bodied character of port and some as delicate as the driest 
of sherries, snuffs with the noble strength of a burgundy and others 
with the sparkle of champagne. Snuff is also the friend of wine, for 
where other forms of tobacco dull the sense of taste, snuff does not, but, 
rather, heightens it. Even on the lowest plane, snuff and wine march 
together, and if the vintner blushes for ‘tonic’ wine, the snuffman 
matches his blush for ‘medicated’ snuff. Those who lay by snuff and 
those who put down wine reap the same rewards, for each has a treasure 
which not only improves with age but also appreciates in value. 
After the death of George IV, in 1830, the Royal snuff was sold and 
merchants and private collectors bid eagerly for such rarities as ‘18 Ibs. 
Old Bureau (1801)’, ‘6 Ibs. French Prize (1810)’, and ‘5 lbs. Old Rouen 
(1801),’ which fetched treble their original cost. — 

Snuffing is as old as smoking, and a chronicler of Columbus’s 
second voyage noted that the Indians sometimes snuffed powdered 
tobacco leaves through a short, hollow tube. In England, tobacco was 
at first smoked, chewed, or snuffed, but the habit of smoking soon 
prevailed. In France, however, snuffing predominated from the first. 
Jean Nicot, who gave his name to the herb Nicotiana tabaccum, presented 
to Catherine de Medici some of the first leaves of tobacco to reach 
France. She inhaled the powdered leaves through a tube, Indian 
fashion, and the example of this exalted snufftaker helped to set the 
fashion for a Continental Europe which snuffed, rather than smoked 
or chewed, tobacco. 

The Scots, possibly because of their long connection with the Court 
of France through the Auld Alliance, soon took the habit of snufling and, 
indeed, the figure of a Highlander taking a pinch became the trade 
sign of snuff houses when England followed suit. The Irish also 
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Snuft-boxes : a selection of Battersea and South Staffordshire enamels, 


mid-eighteenth century, from the Victoria and Albert Museum 


From left to nght: Silver on tortoiseshell, French, 1700. Enamelled gold, French 1783-99 


/ 
Enamelled gold, Swiss, late eighteenth century. Silver on _tortoiseshell. English 
Charles I, Enamelled gold wit! 


1 diamonds, French, c. 1840. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


From left to right : Silver, Chinese work, c. 1670. Silver-gilt, English, 1720-30 
Ivory with miniature portrait, English, late eighteenth century. Gold on 
tortoiseshell, French, eighteenth century. Enamelled gold, Swiss, ¢. 1800. Gold 
with Roman mosaic, Italian, late eighteenth century. Victoria and Albert Museum 


Snuff boxes : three Victorian boots and a rare Georgian foot (W. Ewer), 


Carved ivory, silver and agate, gold with moss agates, Georgian: anda 
Victorian nymph and satyr (Cameo Corner). A pewter heart, a mussel- 
shell, and a selection of Victorian painted wooden boxes (Louis Meier). 


anticipated the English in the matter, but by the mid-seventeenth 
century it was quite widely practised in England, although the 
Golden Age of Snuff dawned only with the eighteenth century. 

The fashion was greatly stimulated at the outset of the century 
when a British fleet, under Admiral Sir George Rooke, captured a 
number of Spanish treasure ships in Vigo Bay in 1702. Among the 
spoils falling to the British were hundreds of casks of fine Havana 
snuff, and some fifty tons were distributed among the seamen who, 
on their return home, hastened to sell it in the ports. This positive 
flood of fine snuff at a low price undoubtedly introduced many 
thousands in the south of England to the pleasures of snuffing. 

In Bristol, a one-time centre of the snuff industry, as it is now of 
cigarette manufacture, the enormous growth of demand for snuff 
created conditions which caused the city fathers much concern. 
Almost every corn and grist mill in the city and the surrounding 
countryside had been converted into a snuff mill, and an effort had to 
be made to halt the conversions or no grain could have been ground 
at all. This grinding of snuff before sale contributed to the growth of 
the snuff fashion. The first snuffers had to prepare their own snuff, 
and each had a rasp for the purpose, either combined with, or separate 
from, his snuff-box. Whenever he wanted fresh snuff he grated a roll 
of dried tobacco against the rasp to make the pinch, or boxful, he 
needed. The roll of tobacco was usually called a carotte, the French 
name for its shape having followed the fashion from France. Snuff 
made in this way was called Rappee, from the French rdper, and still 
today those who prefer a coarse, moist, down-to-earth snuff ask for a 
Brown or Black Rappee. 

The opening and closing of snuff-boxes, and their elegant handling, 
was part of the social pattern of the eighteenth century and a dominant 
note in the world of fashion. A nice handling of his snuff-box could 
forward a man, and failure damn him. Readers of the Spectator in 1711 
found a professor advertising : ‘The exercise of the Snuff-box according to 
the most fashionable Airs and Notions, in opposition to the exercise of the Fan, 
will be taught, with the best plain or perfumed Snuff” Such delicacy did not, 
however, trouble Dr Samuel Johnson. He ignored the triviality of a 
snuff-box and had, instead, a special pocket in his waistcoat so that he 
could carry snuff loose and help himself more freely. Napoleon 
delighted in beautiful gold and jewelled snuff-boxes, for his own use 
and as rewards or bribes. 
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Snuff was not an exclusively male pleasure. Queen Charlotte, 
George III’s consort, was an ardent snuffer, and her orders recorded 
in the books of the famous and still-existing London snuff house of 
Fribourg and Treyer, are usually for several pounds at a time of her 
favourite Morocco. The Royal example was very widely copied, both 
at Court and in the places most remote from it. Many writers of the 
time chided women about their snuff-taking, and appealed to them to 
show moderation. Certain of the ladies who did not wish to soil their 
fingers took their snuff from little spoons made for the purpose, and 
such elegant aids to snuffing may still be bought in London. The male 
snuff-taker so equipped does not think of himself as copying a ladylike 
example but, rather, an Oriental eccentricity. The Chinese keep their 
snuff in a little bottle from which, even if they wished it, they could 
not take a pinch, so they serve themselves with a small spoon. 

The great age of snuff, when a word from Beau Brummel could 
set the fashion for a certain snuff as surely as his example in matters 
sartorial, had ended by about 1840. The man-about-town had begun 
to smoke cigars, the workman his pipe, and snuffing had become a 
middle-class habit, considered less vulgar than smoking. Today 
there is a distinct revival of interest, perhaps because it is a less expensive 
habit than smoking, possibly because of lung cancer fears. Many 
like myself, however, will have come to it by a happy accident. 

My own first pinch of High Dry Toast was like the rub of a magic 
lamp, giving a new dimension to the world and a whole new litany of 
great names. Would I choose Etrennes, recalling the annual present of 
snuffs to Louis XIV, or Macouba, which, it is believed, suggested to 
Dickens the name of one of his greatest characters ? Was my fancy for 
Old Paris, which won Beau Brummel’s approval, or John Hardham’s 
Number 37, which made a fortune for its blender in the eighteenth 
century and may still be bought today? From a hundred varieties, 
how to choose ? In such London snuff houses as those of Fribourg and 
‘Treyer, John Hardham, or G. Smith and Sons, you ask about the style 
of a snuff which may already have intrigued you by its name or 
associations. The snuffman takes a little from an earthenware jar ona 
wooden spoon and tenders it. You take a pinch, sample it, and then 
decide whether you will take it, or whether it is too coarse for you, or 
too damp, or too scented, or too dry. Thus, by pleasant experiment, 
you find your preferred snuffs. Then, no longer a complete novice, you 
may mix certain snuffs to arrive at a personal blend. Your snuff 
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adventure can go back in time if you wish. The recipe book of Fribourg 
and ‘Treyer records, for instance, the sort they blended for Captain 
Hardy of Trafalgar fame. Made up for you it will bring an echo of a 
famous victory. For the smell of defeat, the same firm could blend you 
the snuff that they shipped to Napoleon at St Helena. 

Quite apart from these highly individual blends, there are standard 
prepared snufls, to be obtained from almost any tobacconist’s shop. 
Whether your snuff is one of these, or John Hardham’s Secret Blend, 
the taking of it in a nice fashion is not difficult to manage after a little 
practice. Either a pinch is taken between the thumb and forefinger of 
the right hand and conveyed to the nose, no single grain being allowed 
to fall, or, for someone less assured, a little is sprinkled on the back of 
the left hand between thumb and wrist, and so taken to the nose. 
Another manner, which I prefer, is to take a pinch between thumb 
and forefinger, drawing the finger back gently to leave the snuff lightly 
spread on the ball of the thumb. Then it is sniffed silently, without 
any screwing up of the face, and seldom a sneeze. 

The management of snuff between box and nose is of great impor- 
tance, not merely to enjoyment, but to the reputation of snuffers. 
One careless snuffer in a thousand who sprinkles his lip, or worse, his 
lapels, adds to the untrue legend that snuff-taking is a ‘dirty habit.’ 
It is less so than the cigarette habit which leaves its traces in stains on 
fingers and lips, in ash on clothes and floors, and in a trail of cigarette 
stubs in buses, trains and restaurants from end to end of the country. 
What is certainly true is that snuff-taking soils handkerchiefs. With the 
twentieth-century blessing of paper tissues, however, the last enemy of 
snuffing has been overcome. 

The charm of snuff is difficult to define : it lies a little in the elegant 
and more leisured age which its use conjures up, a little in its 
romantic and historic associations, and partly in the cultivation of 
individual taste which it encourages in an age of mass production. 
Mostly, and rightly, however, its charm lies in the pleasurable sensation 
it affords. A pinch of snuff refreshes and invigorates, and enlivens the 
brain, These virtues no doubt commend it to those Members of 
Parliament who use the communal snuff-box of the House, and to the 
many judges, barristers, actors and writers who are snuffers, feeling with 
Cowper that snuff 


Does thought more quicken and refine 
Than all the breath of all the Nine. 
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THE WELL-DRESSED ENGLISHMAN 
A HUNDRED AKSeAG 


by GC. WILLEDTT CUNMINGIOS 


WANE HUNDRED years ago the man of fashion displayed an 
CA elegant waist, commonly assisted by corsets. Coats 
were cut to emphasize this; on the other hand the 
‘manly chest’ would receive the aid of padding to the 
upper part of the front of the waistcoat—this 
especially in the bridegroom’s white waistcoat. 
‘Trousers were no longer cut in the ‘pegtop’ style but were close 
fitting and narrow throughout, and still commonly strapped. Although 
a lady would shrink from mentioning the garment by name, referring 
to it as a gentleman’s ‘inexpressible’ or ‘nether integuments,’ its loud 
colours and patterns seemed to clamour for notice. But in the ’fifties 
it was the waistcoat which exercised the noisiest attention, in materials 
ranging from silks and satins, embroidered in many colours, to plush, 
sealskin, velvet and geometrical patterns in strident hues. 

The left-hand figure in the fashion plate opposite is wearing a 
‘Promenade’ costume, comprising a double-breasted top coat of a 
brown cloth. It is made without a seam at the waist or down the 
middle of the back, fitting rather close behind and rather easy in front. 
The cuffs are deep and the sleeves wide. The coat is lined throughout 
either with black silk serge, when the coat-colour is brown, or with 
crimson silk when the coat is of any other colour than brown. The 
patterned trouser is of ‘medium width’ fitting close round the boot. 
It will be observed that the neck-cloth is of the full ‘waterfall’ style. 

The figure in the centre is wearing full evening dress, the coat with 
lapel turning down to the second of the three buttons. The 
border of the coat is edged with stitching. The sleeve, somewhat short, 
has no cuff, but allows the cambric shirt sleeve, gathered into a narrow 
wristband, to protrude. The shirt itself has a pleated front, with a 
central band of embroidery. The waistcoat is white embroidered silk : 
the long narrow lapels descend to a point at the level of the second coat 
button, with five buttons, and is cut horizontally at waist level. The 
coat is lined with silk, and has an inside breast pocket and tail pockets. 
The gentleman is wearing patent leather dress boots. 
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The left-hand figure is wearing the correct costume for a morning stroll in Hyde 


Park in 1856. A winter frock-coat of drab cloth : with a notched rolled collar and 
lapels, the borders bound. The double-breasted waistcoat is of silk plush and velvet 
in a large pattern. The centre figure is wearing 
cloth frock coat, the notched lapel turning to the 
The ornamental waistcoat is of the str 


afternoon visiting costume, A blue 
level of the lowest of three buttons. 
aight form (i.e., without collar or lapels), 
short and square at the waist level. The close-fitting trousers, of a smooth cloth, are 
cut at the ankles in the ‘half-gaiter’ form. It will be noted that the day costume 
permitted a mixture of colours, coat. Waistcoat, and trousers all being different in 
colour and material. 


THE WELL-DRESSED ENGLISHMAN 
TODAY 


by JOHN TAYLOR 
Editor of ‘The Tailor and Cutter’? and ‘Man About Town’ 
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dee T WAS PROBABLY Walter Winchell who said that the 
& only aspect of American clothes that the British 
really appreciate is the pockets. The bitterness is 
Sy there—but it cannot conceal the truth: post-war 

’ Britain found itself embroiled in an unnatural swing 
towards shoulders built the Broadway ; and patriotic 
reaction was almost immediate. 

Fashion has always been a snobbish business, so it may well be the 
fact that most war-time civilians were factory workers, and working- 
class people generally, that led to there being no masculine styling 
evolving in Britain between 1939 and 1946. When the demobee 
climbed into his issue chalk stripe he found its shape much the same 
as that he had surrendered seven years earlier—but he found an alien 
influence (result of U.S. Forces based in Britain and the inescapable 
propaganda of the one and ninepennies) asserting itself in the clothes 
of the folks-at-home-who-had-never-been-anywhere-else. 

For the first time in a hundred years the influence in male fashion 
seemed to be coming from elsewhere but London. Shoulders followed 
the scope of a worsted milkmaid, and ties were fashioned like a rush of 
blood to the throat. The Forty-Ninth State seemed seated in the road 
that leads to Charing Cross. 

With a mixture of nostalgia and reminiscence, Savile Row hit back 
with the Edwardian Look—clothes which returned the male figure to 
reasonable proportions and reminded the nation of Britain’s traditions. 
The style caught. Savile Row mopped its brow and breathed again. 

But times had changed and fashion had speeded up. Widespread 
education, easier communication, and leveller wages had the ‘lower 
classes’ breathing hotly upon the necks of their leaders—and the 
Edwardian Look was soon adopted by the lads on the corner. Without 
the basic taste to tell him when to stop, the Yahoo soon exaggerated 
Edwardiana into the limbo from whence no fashion may return (for 
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fifty years or so) and the ‘Nobs’ had to start looking for a new style to 
distinguish themselves from the masses. 

The year 1956-57 saw the emergence of a third male fashion sil- 
houette in the space of ten years—a new record since the Industrial 
Revolution. The leg became the focal point of masculine styling, and a 
reaction to the ‘gimmick’ idiosyncrasy of Edwardian clothes brought 
British styling to an odd mixture of the ’twenties in London and the 
fifties in Rome. 

Under the Edwardian Look the aif had been focused by a distinct 
narrowing of the trouser. With the new Longshanks Look the jacket 
and the top coat began to be shortened to add even more to the impres- 
sion of slender, narrow, long and elegant legs. 

Men’s fashion being more a matter of evolution than revolution, the 
majority of the male population was ignorant of the fact that the 
designers were beginning, subtly, to change everybody’s shape. But 
to the practised eye the evidence was clear. 

All seemed to centre on the long leg. Trousers became narrower 
than ever (fifteen- and sixteen-inch bottom measures) and the turn-up 
was often dispensed with to increase the illusion of more length. The 
vertical line produced by the use of a raised side seam on the trouser — 
was another tiny trick to lengthen legs—and waistcoats began to be 
cut off short and square (with a trend back to the double-breasted 
waistcoat) to increase further the apparent distance between waist 
and trouser bottom. 

Jackets, which had reached a neo-ultimate in length with the 
Edwardian Look, began to shorten again (this, too, added to the illu- 
sion of leg length), and the whole balance of the jacket thus had to be 
readjusted. Shortness of the jacket meant that pockets and buttons 
had to be placed higher ; and this led to a shorter collar, a thinner 
lapel, and a squarer, higher, shoulder-line—for almost nothing in a 
balanced ensemble can be altered without affecting every style acces- 
sory connected with it. 

The other garments were changing, too. The top coat had shortened 
to knee length at longest—and was already shorter for country wear ; 
and for town wear among the avant garde. Reaction to white shirts and 
clerical grey suitings found expression in a reflection of the slab-colour 
contrasts of contemporary décor and automobile designs. 

The bright tie returned—but not the American bright tie. With the 
new brightness the effect was produced with contrasts between one 
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garment and another ; there was not the U.S. trick of clashing the 
colours within the garment itself. A blue suit might contrast a rust 
yellow tie ; a green tie might be in juxtaposition to a pink shirt— 
colour began to creep back steadily. Reaction to the American 
‘spear-point’ long collars found rounded collar ends and short points 
back in vogue ; and the white shirt became ‘a’ kind of shirt rather 
than ‘the’ kind of shirt. 

Narrowness of trouser bottoms was further accented by a return 
to the long, pointed shoe style—which had not been seen in Britain 
since the early ’thirties, and hats became narrower in the brim, taller 
in the crown. Rapid public reaction, quicker than anything the trade 
had experienced since the end of the reign of Brummell, seemed to 
indicate that at last men were turning away from the feeling (tenaci- 
ously clung to for a century past) that there is something effeminate 
about an interest in a man’s appearance. 

But looking on calmly, the traditional clothes remained largely 
unaltered. Viewing the stiff wing collar, the boiled shirt, the hard 
waistcoat of a fully formal evening tail-suit, it was difficult to realize 
that this was the sporting dress of a hundred and fifty years ago. The 
proof was there : the two now-useless buttons at the centre back of an 
evening tail-coat to which the tails would be attached when riding ; 
the cut-away front portions which gave knee freedom and proved that 
our tail-coat today was originally a hacking jacket ; these showed how 
clothes had progressed in freedom since the good old days. 

The dinner jacket had arrived as an evening alternative, true, but 
1956-57 found the new style in dinner jackets to be that of the roll or 
shawl collar, which was the original collar used on the very first dinner 
jackets ever to be worn. The circle had again been completed. 

The post-war movement to introduce coloured dinner jackets had 
largely failed. Any too chimerical style in this department might 
well bring the required attention—but probably only meant that you 
had been confused with a member of the orchestra : the reason most 
gentlemen stick to black for dinner wear is because of the flamboyant 
livery accorded to the average saxophonist. 

One point at least remained comfortably settled : Americans had 
not captured world leadership in the sartorial stakes, despite their 
immediate post-war effort. They had followed up the Drape-Shape with 
an attempt to introduce short-trousered suits for adults ; but though 
this had achieved a limited popularity among the wilder sections 
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of transatlantic fashion, Britain remained resolutely pantalooned. 

The average Briton will suffer a great deal in order to look younger 
—hbut never the danger of being refused service in a public house, 
and short trousers might well have led to a bar of frustration. 

News that some Americans were practising leg shaving as a con- 
comitant of the new style came as no sales fillip for the new length 
pants. Razor blade and after-shave-lotion manufacturers might well 
rub their coin-calloused hands together at the thought of extra produc- 
tion ; but the British man-in-the-street drew the line at knees with 
Five O’Clock Shadow. 

But as sharply defined as the new leg silhouette was the realization 
that an interest in the male’s appearance was not, after all, proof of 
conceit, decadence and effeminacy. Logic will out. At last it was 
seeping through the holes in men’s heads that if a man tries to improve 
upon his appearance he is really only humbly acknowledging that there 
is room for improvement. Here is no conceit—but humility. 

The ‘decadence’ part of the argument has unfortunately undergone 
a recent boosting. Teddy Boy court reports had spotlighted the 
flashily dressed delinquent as the awful end to which all lads of fashion 
must inevitably come—but the argument hardly held water. The 
only connection between the delinquent’s flash clothes and his crime 
was the fact that his taste was as undisciplined as his social behaviour. 
Few could honestly believe that the simple process of donning a jacket 
with exaggerated shoulders could engender in an otherwise harmless 
lad a smouldering desire to retail watered milk to rickety children. 

And this strange sartorial morality had never been applied to the 
feminine gender. An interest in the Paris collections did not bring 
down on suburban housewives the accusation of ‘trollop.? And because 
a Bond Street courtesan might know that an inch or two of cleavage 
was good for business there was no need to assume that every woman 
with a plunging neckline had her price. 

But the most harmful of the accusations was that an interest in your 
clothes was effeminate. 

The confused whimper that ‘men should wear clothes that make them 
look like men’ disregarded the fact that whether or not you are a man 
does not depend upon the shape of your jacket : rather does the shape 
of your jacket depend upon whether or not you area man, And if all 
we are trying to do is publicly establish what sex we are, then there 
would be more sense in wearing no clothes at all. 
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Boldly illustrating the 
tendency for short top- 
coats is the country over- 
coat, shown on the right, 
from Moss Brothers of 
Covent Garden. The 
flapped breast pocket, the 
boldly flapped outside 
ticket pocket, the five 
rows of stitching at cuff 
and coat bottom, the two 
side slits at back ; all are 
reminiscent of the Covert 
Coat and bear out its 
influence in more formal 
clothes. Below, on the 
right, is a fine example of 
the traditional evening 
tail-coat, from Kilgour, 
French and Stanbury, 
of Dover Street. 

The long-legged look of 
contemporary men's 
fashion is aided by close 
stripes—as shown in the 
single - breasted lounge 
suit below, from Carr, 
Son and Woor, Ltd., of 
Savile Row. Note the 
shorter length jacket. 
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A BID IS A BID 


THE STORY OF MY OLD MASTERS 
by LANCE SIEVEKING 


Me Spee N THE SPRING Of 1947 I arrived on one of my periodical 

® visits to a dear friend—a Miss H , who lives in 
4\\ the dower house of one of the enormous old country 
BS’ mansions in a certain part of England. Often during 
=3) previous visits we had strolled up to the ‘ great house’ 
to see what remained of the family, and, in passing 
through aS vast rooms, I had paused here and there to examine, and 
perhaps admire, a painting, a sculpture, or what not.... I was looking 
forward to doing so again. 

“Tomorrow,’ said Miss H. , soon after my arrival, ‘will be the 
fourth day of the sale. The house looks very sad.’ 

The sale ! Oh, why had she not written to tell me, so that I might 
have come a week earlier! Death, it seemed, had rather belatedly 
thrown this Stately Home into the market, along with all its contents, 
and I had missed the first three days ! 

The very phrase: ‘sale by auction’ has a sort of magic about it. 
People of every description are drawn towards the spot where it is to 
take place, whether they have money to spend or no. It is largely a 
game of imagination and pretence. 

After breakfast Miss H and I walked up through the Park. 
The auction would begin again at eleven. Today the pictures and 
tapestries were to be sold. A single Persian carpet, nearly three hundred 
feet long, lay down the centre of the South Gallery, and trestle tables 
had been arranged so that it was impossible to get close to some of the 
pictures that hung on the walls. Many pictures coming from other 
parts of the house were stacked in the passages outside. 

The auctioneer was just beginning as we came in. There was a 
crowd of local people from the large town a few miles away, and a 
dozen or so quiet, almost sleepy-looking men, whom we guessed to be 
from London ; dealers, no doubt. 

Miss and I were greeted by a tall sad woman, one of the 
younger generation of the family, who had already spent three depress- 
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ing days seeing the familiar things of her childhood knocked down for 
miserable little sums. It was not that she was either avaricious or parti- 
cularly hard up. But to watch one’s old home being dismembered is 
bad enough, without having to endure insults to things one had always 
regarded as beautiful and valuable. 

In order to play my part in the ceremony seriously, I seated myself at 
the central table. I couldn’t get a catalogue, but I brought out a note- 
book and pencil and assumed a poker face. 

I could sense the distress of the two ladies standing behind me as 
picture after picture was knocked down for next to nothing. I began to 
feel angry. There was something wrong here, surely ! The auctioneer 
either knew very little about old masters, good furniture, and so on, or 
(shocking thought !) he was in league with the dealers. In either event 
our poor friend was being robbed. 

I resolved to do something about it. I would bid some of these beasts 
up, by Gad! I didn’t know much about the pictures, seeing some of 
them for the first time as they were held up by two men at the end of 
the room. But one thing I thought I did know : and that was that most — 
of them had hung until yesterday just where they had hung for two ~ 
centuries or more. And, damn it! the frames alone were worth more — 
than these preposterous breakers’ yard prices. 

‘And now we come to Lot 513, a painting of—er—a religious 
subject. It’s too big to take down, but you can see it down there at the 
end of the gallery.” And he jerked his pencil towards the archway | 
through which we had come in. 

I looked, and saw an enormous, gloomy canvas, in a still more 
enormous gilded frame. From where I sat, it might have been any one 
of the uninteresting and immense paintings in front of which I had 
scarcely paused in scores of public galleries all over Europe. There 
seemed to be a group of gigantic figures in ‘robes,’ with something 
above, probably a gaggle of what our cook used to call ‘cherrybums.’ 

I hadn’t time to look closer because the auctioneer’s next words set — 
me on fire with rage and indignation. : 

“This is a very nice picture,’ he murmured lamely, ‘who'll offer me 3 
five pounds for it ?? 

Five pounds | Who the hell did he think he was, giving these things 
away ! : 
A man seated farther up the table nodded (a member of the Ring, 
no doubt), 
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‘Six,’ I snapped, in a low but dangerous tone. 

The other man looked surprised. Thought he was going to get all 
those acres of oil paint in that mammoth gilt frame for five pounds, 
did he, the dirty dog ! However, he didn’t let go immediately. It was 
a ding-dong battle for a few seconds between him, me, and another 
man, whom I couldn’t see, down on my right. We advanced by five- 
shillingses and ten-shillingses. Ah, good! I had started something. 
After this they'd know they weren’t going to have things all their own 
way. The defenceless woman was defenceless no longer. 

‘Eleven pounds I am bid.’ 

‘And ten.’ 

‘And ten ?” 

I nodded. The ding-dong was becoming more rapid. Soon my 
adversaries would be bouncing up into the big figures, and I could 
retire with honour. However, the ding was suddenly left up in the air. 
The dong never came. 

I heard myself giving my name in a quiet, but no longer dangerous 
voice. I had been left with the Nice Religious Subject. I had bought 
an old master (or old mistress, whichever it was) for fourteen pounds. 

I didn’t notice what the next three or four lots were. I was busy 
doing sums in my head. At last I came to the conclusion that my bank 
account was (for me) so far out of the red that fourteen pounds one way 
or the other was no great matter. 

When I became conscious again, the man next door to me had just 
secured a small painting that hung on the wall facing us for seven 
pounds ten. It was the portrait of a young girl, I should have guessed 
by Raeburn. 

He leaned towards me with a complacent grin and said : 

‘That’s very pretty, isn’t it? I like it. I shall hang it in my Office.’ 

By his accent I knew him for a local man. 

‘Very pretty.’ I agreed, but in my heart I wrung his neck. Seven 
pounds ten for that charming portrait, obviously by Raeburn ! 

The auctioneer then drew our attention to another ‘Very Nice Pic- 
ture. A ‘mythological subject’ this time. This picture was hanging at 
the other end of the gallery from my purchase. A glance told me one 
- fact at least : that it was less than half the size of the one I had bought. 
A nude torso, a wing, and an arm, in brilliant highlights against pro- 
found shadow—that was all I had time to see before we were off. This 
time I was left with the prize almost at once. This picture was knocked 
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down to me at four pounds ten. Obviously the Ring’s nerve was 
shaken. They hardly put up even a show of fight. 

However, I came to the conclusion that I had done enough for one 
day. A man with a strictly limited bank account should not buy too 
many white-elephants-in-pokes. 

I rose from the table after having observed a handsome portrait of 
one of the Tudors go for a hundred and seventy guineas, and a lovely 
piece of pale blue tapestry reach the figure of five hundred and ninety. 
Good. I had made my influence felt. 

I gave the auctioneer’s clerk a cheque, and joined my two friends. 
We tried to have a closer look at my purchases but the corners in which 
they hung were darkish, and it was obvious that we should have to wait 
until we got them outside. Miss H. kindly said that she would 
go and send up her gardener with the pony and garden cart, so that 
the pictures could be brought down, and put, for the time being, in 
her stables. 

With the help of two strong men and a ladder, the enormous picture 
was at length unhooked and taken outside. Moving the smaller picture 
was, naturally, nothing like such a feat of strength and balance. 

The courtyard was full of vans, lorries, and haywains. In the middle 
of all this stood Miss H. *s little pony and garden cart. I, the two 
hired men and the gardener carried the immense picture in its stupen- 
dous frame slowly towards the cart and set it down edgewise on the 
ground. I stood back and, leaning over sideways, took, for the first 
time, a good look at my old master. 

There could be no doubt about what it represented. It was the 
‘Marriage at Cana.’ The waterpots of stone, each of which ‘contained 
two or three firkins apiece’ were rather indistinct, but the gaggle of 
cherrybums was in a ferment of activity, pouring out flowers from a 
waste-paper basket. It really was as boring a painting as I had seen for 
years. 

Suddenly I was struck with amazement. What had become of the 
pony and cart? I looked in every direction. Had it been caught up to 
heaven? Then, as I came round the end of the picture, I saw it. The 
picture was leaning against the cart, and entirely screened both it and 
the pony. 

The cart had no back, so we heaved both pictures up on to it, and, 
the two men having been tipped, we went gingerly off across the park 
to the Dower House, the gardener leading the pony while J walked 
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behind, steadying the immense frames. The weight of the pictures 
exactly balanced that of the pony, who consequently found himself 
walking on tiphoof, weightless as a feather, like a four-legged ballet 
dancer. Whenever we came to an uneven piece of ground he was 
swung up into the air. Then I had to push up the frames until the 
pony’s wildly racing legs engaged with the ground again. 

As we turned aside through a gateway a dozen German soldiers in 
grey-green uniform, with pale faces and round spectacles, came 
shambling by. They were prisoners of war, working on the land. They 
- paused, peering and pointing, and gave vent to guttural exclamations 
of admiration in which kunst, grosse, and schén occurred a good deal. 
For a moment the garden cart and its load seemed transformed before 
my eyes into loot for Goering. 

A little farther on, during a pause for readjustment, a cow greedily 
licked the Bride’s face, and tried to eat the flowers above her head. 

We found an empty stable at the Dower House, and there we stacked 
the pictures against the wall ; but not before I had had a look at each, 
and measured them. “The Marriage at Cana’ was 103 inches high by 
82 inches wide. ‘The Winging of Icarus by his Father Daedalus’ was 
63 inches by 56. Both frames were 18 inches wide. On the back of “The 
Marriage’ a little provenance was written, giving the name of the 
purchaser, the date, and title, and a note that “The Bride is a portrait 
of Rubens’ second wife, Helena Fourment.’ Of the two I preferred 
‘Icarus’; but neither painting was quite my cup of tea. I prefer 
landscape, and collect the work of such artists as Paul Nash. I shut 
the stable door, left that part of England, and, for a time, forgot all 
about my old masters... . 

I was reminded of them by the news in the paper that the portrait 
of the young girl bought by the man on my right, had turned out to be 
a genuine and known Raeburn, whose whereabouts had been lost for 
generations. Its value was given as between fifteen and twenty thousand 
pounds. 

Oh, thought I, then what about my two? I had bought them 
unintentionally, and certainly without any idea of making money. 
But now: ! For one dazzling moment I saw myself as a new and astonishing 
figure in the world of Art, a sort of Duveen and Berenson rolled into one: the 
possessor of lost Rubenses and found Correggios! I saw myself going up an 
immense flight of steps, on a red carpet. I saw the Directors of the National 
Gallery waiting at the top to receive me, all dressed in frock coats, lke 
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French Cabinet Ministers, with red sashes like that of the Legion of Honour. 
T saw myself presenting one of my old masters (not both) to the nation. I saw a 
photograph of myself in The Times ; ‘. . . the most distinguished collector of 
his day . . . this public-spirited act of generosity... .’ I saw my other old master 
being sold for an astronomical figure to which noughts added themselves as I 
gazed uponit.... Also, about that time, I had a letter from Miss H: 
suggesting that I should remove the pictures from her stable as the damp 
might do them no good. 

What to do with them became the dominating problem of my life. 
I had no wall big enough to hang them on, and I could not succeed 
in selling them, or indeed in giving them away, try as I might. For 
weeks letters went to and fro. Several art experts of my acquaintance 
had a look at the paintings, and the diagnosis was: Icarus: school of 
Corregio and Marriage : school of Rubens. Remote possibility: partly by 
Rubens. 

I had nearly succeeded in giving the ‘Marriage’ to the Central 
Council for the Care of Churches as an altarpiece for some country 
church when I had a strongly worded letter from my elder son, at 
King’s College, Cambridge. He had just moved into rooms in Gibbs’ 
Building, whose great bare walls about twenty feet high simply shouted 
for two such pictures as were eating their frames off in Miss H. °s 
stables. 

So I arranged with a suitable haulier to take them to Cambridge, 
where, in that noble room in King’s, they certainly looked at home. 
They made quite a sensation when they arrived. My son’s friends 
complained that they were gloomy pictures. However, they looked 
important, which was more than could be said for several Van Gogh 
reproductions, 12 inches by 8, which were hung near them by the chap 
who shared the room. 

While in Cambridge they were photographed by Messrs Ramsey 
and Muspratt in order that I might compare them with paintings by 
Rubens and Correggio in the National Gallery and other collections. 
I thought this a simpler plan than carrying the actual pictures about. 
I was delighted to find that “The Marriage’ at any rate, was, in style, : 
astonishingly like several of the most famous paintings by Rubens. 

A year later they became a problem again. This time I had them 
removed to Spencer House, St James’s Place, London, to be sold by 
Messrs Christie, Manson and Woods. 

Though I felt convinced in my bones that there was not the remotest 
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chance that my rather indifferent paintings would turn out to be any- 
thing of interest or value, I could not altogether resist a mild daydream 
of a windfall. However, in the event, I came to the conclusion that the 
auctioneer in that country place knew a great deal more about his 
business than I had given him credit for. 

On Thursday, July 29, 1948, my two old white elephants appeared 
in Christie’s catalogue as ‘Vandyck : The Winging of Icarus’ and ‘Rubens : 
The Marriage at Cana.’ The absence of the artists’ titles and Christian 
names, I am told, indicated that the attributions were speculative. 
‘Icarus’ was knocked down at £21 and ‘The Marriage’ at £15 15s. 

I sat there for a little while in a mood of gentle philosophic melan- 
choly. Then I took out an old envelope and did some arithmetic. The 
result delighted me ; I felt perfectly happy again. 


DEBIT ee eRe CREDIT fe Feo 
Purchase of Rubens .. 14 0 0O Sale of Rubens. . ear PLR el) 
Purchase of Correggio- Sale of Vandyck sae Mees a6) 
Vandyck ‘ = 4 20°.0 — 
Tips a ae ee ix. 6 36 15 O 
Correspondence - aie | 
Lorry to Gambridge” .. 6 0 oO 
Tips a a ate 
Chain and hanging... 1G. 4 
National Gallery Photo- 
graphs in ba! aes: 
Photographs taken in 
Cambridge .. eet AD. 0 
Lorry to London SPORES bra) 
Tip to man at Christies’ 
door =. S, 5% 2 5 Less Commission ee eeisten ge) 
Total .. on ey ers oa) Total Wa £$3° 0.°0 


I was exactly all square ! (1 am bound reluctantly to admit that the 
man at the door did look a bit surprised : whether at the odd sum of 
two and fivepence, or at being tipped at all, I couldn’t say. ) 
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HE PHOTOGRAPHS reproduced in the following pages— 
which were taken by courtesy of the Syndics of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge—illustrate a series 
of enamel-coloured earthenware groups made in 

Staffordshire in the early nineteenth century. It is 
SAV not easy to say by whom they were all made, for the 
potters in those days seldom signed their work, also they freely copied — 
each other’s moulds and designs. Two of the best known figure makers 
of the period were John Walton—who was working from 1815-1835 
(and possibly even earlier than that)—and Obadiah Sherratt, who is 
first mentioned as being a master potter in 1822. ) 

John Walton, unlike most of his contemporaries, frequently marked 
his figures, usually in roman capitals on a scroll at the back of the base. 
Many of his figures are set against the background of a tree with large © 
formalized leaves and flowers. Though the group of the quarrelling 
couple is unmarked, it is very much in the style of Walton. : 

Obadiah Sherratt, who kept a public house as well as running a 
pottery, is known to have made large ‘bull baiting’ groups, and the 
fourth, fifth and seventh figures are placed on stands very similar to 
those upon which Sherratt grouped his figures. The first two couples — 
illustrated bear a marked resemblance to each other, and the family | 
in the ‘Tee total’ group, on a Sherratt type of stand, are practically — 
the same as the family in the final illustration on the base decorated 
with rococo scrolls. So it is possible that all these figures may have 
come from the Sherratt pottery. 

The coy lady with the ardent swain in the third group illustrated — 
is not really very like any of the others. The treatment of the tree and i 
the base is rather different, and the general colouring is dissimilar. | 
Perhaps this comes from another pottery altogether. 

Whether they are illustrating the virtues of fidelity and teetotalism, 
or the vices of quarrelling and drunkenness, these figures provide an _ 
interesting commentary on the social life of the time. 
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Posed for their portrait, quiet, correct, 
Do they remember vanished glories 
(Such as our following scenes depict), 
Sighing ‘O tempora !_ O mores !’ ? 


With civil word and loving look, 
The manners of a seemlier day, 
Claud and Clarissa bait their hook. 
But which the angler, who can say ? 


ee 


List’ning, she frowns with careful art, 
Coy to concede her lover’s wish, 
Knowing decorum on her part 

Must add a relish to the dish. 


‘ Ae 
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Behold them now at Gretna Green, 
Parents-defying, bold and fond. 
No prettier pair was ever seen : 
No smithy forged a surer bond, 


But when the sequel, son or daughter, 


Utters its joy-creating cry, 
Parson, with book and holy water, 
Its blameless soul must purify. 


This emblem of the married state 


Must give intending spouses pause. 
Let them reflect, before too late : 
The bottle does not blunt the claws. 


And though, repenting, you may curse 
Ebriety, as less than decent, 

Go not too far, from bad to worse : 
Drouth, it would seem, is more unpleasant. 


Dame Nature, she who set the snare, 
Having appeased her procreant rage 
Here grants to our impetuous pair 
The cosier joys of middle age. 


meg LlLbG TOR’ S PIECE 


by GEORGE SIMS 


aye BOUGHT my first Shakespeare letter on July 4, 1954. 
€\S% I have the date noted down in a little book as it was 
KR quite an occasion and I think a record of such things 
~~) adds to their interest. I bought this little treasure 
| ESN from J. M. Turner, Gaumont Parade, Sandside : his 
TIES shop is the one next to the cinema in the High Street. 
modest-looking place and probably to the stranger rather 
unpromising. Up to the war Mr Turner stocked only Western 
magazines, Penguins, Black Stocking, the kind of thing that sells well 
during the season here. But at the end of the war he decided to branch 
out into old books, sets of Punch, the Illustrated War Magazine, etc. 

This venture on his part coincided with my urge to collect. I decided 
that with my ‘demob’ money I would get together a good library. 
And within a year I had two editions (the 9th and roth) of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, a Gazeteer of the World dating back to 1905, 
and one of the earliest Bibles known, with the date in Latin, printed 
about 1780. 

I don’t know how I turned to collecting letters and documents, but 
it is true that this collecting is like a mania. I remember that Mr 
Turner sold me a rare edition of Byron’s poems, a copy from which 
the title-page had been torn by the poet ‘in a rage with his youthful 
work,’ as Mr Turner put it. Some weeks after this he told me that he 
might be able to find an original letter from the poet about the book. 
And I did not have long to wait before I had the letter and could 
insert it in the book. It cost 7s. 6d., so it was with not a little fear and 
trembling that I carried it home. My wife says that I get more pleasure 
out of it than one would think possible. ‘Dear Mr. Morgan, I have 
decided to tear out the title from some books of early poems as I am in a rage with 
all my early work. Please let me hear from you sometime. And oblige. Yours 
faithfully, Lord Byron.’ 

Once I had that letter I really got the ‘bug,’ as they say. I was 
always pestering Mr. Turner to keep his eye open for other such 
literary relics. As he said at the time they are not to be found growing 
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on trees, but within six months I had letters from Livy, Dante, Spenser, 
Shelley and Keats. 

But I am digressing from the Shakespeare letter. I had kept it a 
secret until the Editor of The Saturday Book persuaded me to tell the 
story because, as Mr Turner says, it’s no use making other collectors 
jealous. And there are so few Shakespeare originals about it might 
cause bad blood. Naturally, I am proud of having one of them. In 
fact, a letter from the Bard was my first request after the Byron ~ 
treasure came to light. Mr Turner told me of their scarcity ; in 
fact he told me the whole story, of how Will suffered from ‘writer’s 
cramp,’ and how he burnt nearly all his goods including his 
manuscripts and his bed. 

Week after week J haunted the shop only to be met with the same 
reply ‘nothing by him on the market.’ And then one day, when I 
had more or less given up hope, I arrived home to find my wife had a 
message from Mr Turner. He had been round ‘in quite a state.’ You 
can imagine how I felt as I went down the High Street. What with 
not eating I felt quite faint and nearly had one of my turns outside 
the shop. 

The blinds were pulled in the windows and the card about the 
repair of fountain pens was in the door, so I thought he had got tired of — 
waiting. But he opened the door, his face quite white and his hands 
trembling. Apparently he had heard a rumour of a Shakespeare letter 
being found somewhere in the North Country and had investigated 
carefully. The letter had been found but the price had been forced up 
and up until he had paid £5 ! 

So there was the problem, but he was not going to persuade me to 
buy. The decision was mine. I sat down in the rather dusty ‘inner 
sanctum,’ quite an honour in itself. He pulled a curtain and one 
bright shaft of light (1 can still see it) lit the table on which the 
letter lay. 

Now it was my turn for trembling hands as I opened the envelope. 
No stamp, as they had not been invented then, but the special mark 
which Mr Turner told me stood for coach delivery. The letter was 
rather stained and torn, but what matter such trifling defects. I can 
sense your impatience : you want me to get to the letter itself. It is 
fairly long but of such interest that I want to have it printed in full here. 
I do not know the copyright position but hope that a tyro in such 
matters will be forgiven for any unknowing breaches. 
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The Cottages, Stratford On Avon 
1532 
Dear John, 

How are things with you ? Things here are very quiet and I often long for the 
old days. The pleasures of the boards and all the merry throng. But it rs no use 
to repine. I have my work here. ‘Hamlet’ is going quite well and in the evenings 
I often get out ‘Macbeth’ and tinker with it, ever polishing and revising w. 
Still I miss news of the court and the pleasures of Londinium. 

All the best, 
Will Shakespeare. 


Fellow collectors will be interested to know that under the signature 
there is the mark some scholars take for the initials F.B. So that old 
problem remains. But I am hoping to take my studies further by 
examining other letters which are known to be on the market. It is 
possible that manuscripts too may be found. But that is another story. 
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THE MORAL OF THE TALE OF BLUEBEARD 


A very little share of common sense, 

And knowledge of the world, will soon evince, 
That this a story is of time long past. 

No husbands now such panic terrors cast ; 

Nor weakly, with a vain despotic hand, 
Imperious, what’s impossible command : 

And be they discontented, or the fire 

Of wicked jealousy their hearts inspire, 

They softly sing ; and of whatever hue 

Their beards may chance to be, or black, or blue, 
Grizzled, or russet, it is hard to say, 

Which of the two, the man or wife, bears sway. 


— From a Victorian Child’s Book 
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Bluebeard was a wealthy gentleman. 


and 


a town house 
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He had been married several times but no 
one knew what had become of his Wives. 


A lady of quality had two beautiful daughters. 


There was bathing, conversation, 
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entertainments of all kinds— 


boating, 


“A HUNTING WE WILL GO." 


and music. Everyone was much 
too excited to sleep. 


As soon as 
they returned 
home 


Bluebeard 
married the 
younger 
sister. 


Time passed. 


One day 
Bluebeard 
prepared to 
go ona 
journey. 


He said to his wife : 
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‘You may go into all the rooms 
of the house, but woe to you 
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ran through all the rooms, 
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“Secret of a Beautiful Skin 


Soft, white hands, shapely nails, and luxuriant 


hair, with clean, wholesome scalp, is found in the 


perfect action of the PorEs, produced by CUTI- 
CURA SOAP, the most effective skin purifier and 
beautifier in the world. 
Sold throughout the world. Brituh depot: F. Newserr & 
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and examined the furniture 


But curiosity 
got the better 
of her and she 
peeped into 
the forbidden 
closet. 
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Indeed he exploded with rage, 


eturned Bluebeard was 
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It was no use trying to 
conceal anything. 


he 
screamed. 


‘Go up to the tower, Sister And tell me what you see.’ 
Anne,’ 


‘Your brothers are coming fast.’ 


They arrived 
just in time. 
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